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INTRODUCTION 


There are about a thousand documents which may properly be 
described as the letters of Henry VIII. Their total bulk is 
enormous, and there are many single letters which run to between 
thirty and forty pages. To print in their entirety even a preliminary 
selection of just over a hundred of the more important of these 
letters would require a book more than half as long again as this: 
and even then they would be entirely unequipped with comment 
or annotation. For this reason, and for the others that follow, a 
somewhat different plan from that already established by the 
other volumes in this series has had to be adopted. 

FIcnry’s letters, even w'hen the term is used to include signed 
and unsigned instructions drafted for him by secretaries and 
ministers, do not tell the story of his reign. There are facts and 
events of the utmost importance which find no place in them. 
There is very little in Flenry’s letters to indicate the extent of the 
power wielded by Wolscy; similarly, Wolsey’s fall would pass 
almost uiinoticed if they were the only source of information. 
They are equally inadequate for the rise, the amazing achieve¬ 
ment, and the eventual fall of Thomas Cromwell; nor do they in 
any way indicate the tremendous importance of the work of the 
Parliament of 1529. Printed in extenso even the thousand docu¬ 
ments would not give a comprehensive and satisfactory history of 
this very important period. 

For this reason, then, in selecting a small volume of letters 
and a few other documents, I have not attempted to illustrate 
the whole of the reign. I have concentrated, instead, upon the 
more or less coherent interest that can be found in following the 
development of Henry’s personality as a monarch, and in watch¬ 
ing how that personality finds expression in letters connected 
cither with certain outstanding events or with certain important 
lines of policy. That the selection should not be able to deal 
with every aspect of Flenry’s activities was inevitable. It does 
not, for example, tell us anything of the Henry VIII who 
fotinded the Fnglish navy, nor of the practical and personal 
interest that he took in his ships. It should give, nevertheless, 
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THE LETTERS OF KING HENRY VIII 

a reasonable idea of the bulk and quality, the ranqc and scope 
of the available material. 

Fortunately for such a plan the letters prociclc an .ulinirablv 
detailed and comprehensive history of what the ordinary reader 
generally regards as the pivotal event of the reign—iianielv, the 
divorce from Katharine of Aragon. While realizing that it was 
a momentous event with momentous results, it is, Itowcver, ttot 
unusual for such a reader to find a te.vt-honk account of the 
process of the divorce both intricate and dreary: so th.ai he is 
tempted to skip as quickly as possible to the event itself, .anil to 
ignore the rest as something beyond the htvintin's cotiqtrehension. 
Hence the frequent assertion, rcpca.tetl hv many people who 
ought to know better, that Faigltind forsook the (’atholic fiiith 
simply because Henry VIII was tired of his elderly wife, ttnd 
wanted to marry Anne Boleyn, and coiild not gu the Pope to 
grant him a divorce. Difficult as it is to thread a w.iv through 
the tangle of chicanery and intrigite of the neg.oti.ttioiis. thdr 
story, nevertheless, becomes a thing of tthsorhin:; interest as soon 
as we have access to the documents in the case, aitd I lulievc that 
the letters in this section should prove both exciting tuid illumina¬ 
ting even to those who have hitherto found this long drawn-fmt 
process a trifle wearisome. 

Domestic policy is represented only by tw<i sections—a fmv 
documents dealing with religion, and the extremely adetpiate and 
self-contained group of letters dealing with the' Pilgrimage of 
Grace. This latter gives a comprehensive account of the one 
great domestic crisis of the reign; and .some hf the. letier.s show 
as clearly as any he wrote, Henry’s real [tractical alnlitv, hi.s 
methods of statesmanship, and his capacity lor handling a Mate 
of emergency. 

To illustrate Henry’s dealings with die kingdoms he v.as 
trying to unite with England I have cho.sen hi.s Scottish iuilicv. 
As a group these letters suffer from the defect cnmiitoii m all 
which are concerned with a policy extending over the ivhole 
period of the reign : that is to say, letters wiitt'en by I Icmy him¬ 
self a,re comparatively few in number and naul to he of second- 
rate importance until_ after Wolscy’s fall. The Scottish corres¬ 
pondence as a whole is one of the most voluminous belonging to 
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the reign and certainly one of the most exciting. Nowhere, 
perhaps, can the real cpality of Henry’s methods and his 
diplomacy be mofe fully realized; and though by confining our¬ 
selves to his letters only, we lose the subtle interplay of mind and 
mind, and much of the direct impression of the extraordinarily 
vivid personalities with whom he was contending, nevertheless 
the story which can be followed in the one-sided correspondence 
still makes amazingly good reading. 

To attempt to follow Henry’s foreign policy throughout the 
reign was obviously impossible. Here, as in the Scottish corres¬ 
pondence, any one who becomes really interested is bound to be 
tantalized almost beyond bearing by not being able to read the 
replies. Moreover, during the long period of Wolsey’s ascend¬ 
ancy his letters are generally more important and more interesting 
than the King’s. I have therefore represented foreign policy only 
by two groups of letters, chosen not arbitrarily, but because they 
seem to me reasonably self-contained and complete, as well as 
characteristic. Although both are based on the inevitable three- 
cornered diplomacy of England, France and the Empire, I have 
simplified as far as possible by making the one group (III, 2) 
illustrate an episode in Henry’s dealings with the Emperor 
Charles V; and by making the other (III, 5) more directly con¬ 
cerned with the French war of the last years of the reign. 

If we are to see Henry him^self at work, to catch unmistakable 
glimpses of the typically Tudor bent of mind, we are bound to 
turn to the later years, the period of his personal rule and of his 
full maturity. Moreover, if we want as far as possible to read 
English letters and avoid translations from the Latin, we must 
avoid concentrating on the earlier period covered by the lifetime 
of Ferdinand of Aragon and the longer one during which Henry 
was still on corresponding term,s with the Papacy. The material 
itself has, in fact, more or less forced a choice such as I have 
made, practically ignoring the letters of the years before the 
divorce, except for the sake of contrast with those that come 
after. 

■ There is no easy or superficial interest in Flenry’s letters, 
with the exception, perhaps, of those to Anne Boleyn. And even ^ 
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these, when not written in the key of courtly coin|ilirn<'nt, .-ire the 
letters of a business man. Genuine atTectio!) is .idecju.iielv hut 
briefly stated. Their very existence .savs aliliost inore for the 
ardour of his love than do the terms in which ihev are couched. 
That the busy man of affairs, occupied with tlie detail of state 
policy and administration, the ffngli.shmtm to whom hunting .md 
sport were part of the serious business of life, the man to v, honi 
writing with his own hand was a tedious intmer. should h.tve 
made time to pen them, is the suggesiiu' thing. Hu-y .are con¬ 
cerned with simple facts—the .sending of ,i gift, his dt .sire f.ir her 
presence, a request she has made, his fears for her health, tin; 
progress^ of his divorce. They give ns, in convajneiuaa an 
extraordinarily vivid impression of the simple, di;.,: ciaonais, 
downright and attractive .side of his person.ilitc, c-.hi. h is in 
every way as real, as fundamental, and .as imjH.-m.n; to onr 
understanding as are its oihcr aiul sometimes less .mmetive 
aspects. 


Even these love-letters, however, for all the <iirev ttirss of their 
appeal, gain enormously as soon ;is they are phaed in some 
reasonable order, set in their attendant circiimsianccs, and 
generally annotated for the .sake ol a eosujileier eiaisp of the 
details and incidents to which they refer. 1'he storv.’ in'hin h,as 
to be ‘produced’, even when the material has',m ohvioiislv 
popular appeal. When it is realized that the Imlk of wh.at 
remains is business and not pcnsonal eorres[X)ndence, ii will !«• 
obvious that here the need for su'jsiantial comment,try will he 
even greater. Like most bu.sinc.ss letters in anv am-, (in'sc 
are ddl, unless the reader knows wh.at th.ey .are all ahoni. .\ h-ner 
that describes a well-known event a.s a nik; needs little hmond 
identification to evoke the reader’s knowled-e ami the associative 
values that he attaches to it. Basinc.s.s letters seldom d<-seril;c 
events: as often as not they arc just .so mucl. talk ■ interminal.le 
preparations for events that never happ-„, plans that come 
o nothing._ There is something inherently rom.antic in the very 

business of his kingdom—as Henry VIII did for a !ai-e tnrt of 

contam ,h. waate products of Mstoty-raaki,,,.. ,!„■ „„ir ,la„ ,va, 
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eliminated in discussion and by contact with circumstances and 
reality. 

The reader, in -consequence, may find more comment in this 
volume than the rest of the series will have led him to expect. 
It is, I believe, a bare minimum of comment; and it has been 
determined throughout by the amount of explanation that I 
have found myself in need of, in order to understand these letters, 
either as human or historical documents. 

The only way to get any satisfaction out of these letters of 
Henry VIII is to read them. Dipping, skimming, gutting, 
tasting, and the various other processes that the skilled reader is 
accustomed to employ to circumvent Tudor long-windedness, 
will only produce boredom. There is nothing for it but to 
submit oneself to the intolerable wordiness, immerse completely 
in the alien element, accept the whole preposterous convention. 
Read, word by word, and gradually ear and mind alike grow 
accustomed to the unendingly sustained rhythms, and the un¬ 
familiar idiom begins to please. Despite their bewildering 
ramifications, sentences drive on and thrust through, with the 
strength and solidity of tree trunks half hidden beneath their 
abundant leafage. Apparent repetitions resolve into distinctness, 
impacting like hammer-blows. 

All the vigour, the determination, the relentless pertinacity 
and the sheer force of the man speak eloquently in his style 
when it comes to its maturity. If some of the earlier letters are 
colourless and unremarkable, the later ones more than compen¬ 
sate in interest—especially, perhaps, those concerned with the 
Pilgrimage of Grace and the last phase of Scottish policy. There 
is an almost terrifying quality in the steady battering of the 
marshalled phrases, as week by week, month by month, year by 
year, these Scots letters, grim with implacable purpose, reiterate 
their demands. 

Opinions vary about Plenry’s ability as a ruler. About the 
fixity of his aims, the strength of his will, and 'his capacity for 
concentration and hard work there can be no dispute. It is 
possible to dispute his wisdom, impossible to deny the power of 
the mind. And it is this power, this ‘ maistry this concentrated 
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wiB. ihai expresses itself ,„,ire cle.trlv tinvilii,,,, else in 
My e of his prose, .and even in his ...rv It.nnlv.,i;;„e-..l,i„hlv 

mdividiuil, totally uncompioniisiti”. vic.ir, .‘.tcidv* 1 

always unmistakably the same. ' ' ' * .. 

Power. Break it up inli» iis conipfiniaiM, neM,-v\ 

cose they will be enwgy end e„,„r„l, l.„.h his hatelwrih,;..' 

and find them doniinatmit fin- sintcinre of wfw hun-. i nc'il- 
at his alterations in a draft, .and see the one hreakiin- forth in 
long insertions, the other cutting <l,,un a sunmliiitv of amhi-cs 
with one ruthless stroke of the pen. W'at. h the vig,i,ons exphS 
tion o£ fact and hypothesi.s throughout the iniri,,;eit s o| Mibonlin 
ate and coordinate clauses, and wai, to.- ra.umi„, lionu- of' 
tnemexoiablc conclusion half a naue aw.tv 1 ‘sfru !' • 

and balance of the co.npacter setinme..: .' 

This is no fashion for Mil, jivts, r.e}, p,, 

of war between prince and prince, ih hieh ni.iketh u.s ,o marvel 
that they would thu.s blind us with f.dr v.oifls, e.iliian us their 
natural and mo.st dread .soven ign lord under (ioil, with desire 
of our mercy and pity, when never,iuh ss the ..pfec, of vour 
said letters, in sundry points (as, in ik sirii,.; h, .staves, a ,,laee 
indifferent, and abstinence of uar for fonru-en days after the 

nieetmg) showeth the conirarv ^ 

/ * 

For us to-day ‘ eloquence’—.so-called—to,, <,r,en connotes 
emptmess Men fight shy of the complex and of Z 

sentence, having link aki„ i„ 

.hen 


f* IJ,A 

But Tudor ivngland loved and cul- 


■ %lit-punctuation of this snrl a.I,,- 

to those unaccustomed to ^.,th7 C 

destroys the fluency, the speed and w • •'’>y=!‘U'.U hoivicr 

.^le .. -ell „ * ’.. '«■ .f .he 
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about words. One word was not as good as another, and two 
were generally better than one. When his secretary presents 
him with ‘ Mahometans ’ Henry crosses it out and writes 
‘ Turk ’. His secretary writes ‘ A friend seeth sometimes in 
his friend s causes more than him that the matter toucheth.’ 
Henry finds this bald, and emends to ‘ A friend seeth sometimes 
in his friend’s causes, when they consist in diversity of matters, 
more, peradventure, than he to whom the matter toucheth near.’^ 

Very few of Henry’s letters are written in his own hand, 
with the exception of brief notes to Wolsey and the letters to 
Anne Boleyn. How far, in consequence, the language of 
diplomatic letters may be that of the ministers and secretaries 
who actually penned them, is open to dispute. No one, however, 
who consults the original documents, can fail to realize the con¬ 
centrated attention and the personal supervision of detail that 
he gave, day by day, to his oflicial correspondence.^ The nature 
and the extent of the alterations and additions that he was accus¬ 
tomed to make in his own hand demonstrate the close scrutiny 
to which even the most apparently formal draft was subjected 
before it was allowed to go forth under his bold signature. The 
man who alters small formalities of phrasing in a letter to the 
Queen of Hungary,'* who handles a draft as Henry handles the 
one illustrated in facsimile in the frontispiece to this volume, is 
a man who is fastidious about the way his meaning is expressed. 
Those who frequently wrote either for him or at his dictation, 
soon, I believe, caught ‘the hang’ of Henry’s own style. 
Wriothesley writing for the King is not the same as Wriothesley 
writing personally. 

I doubt if any one who is interested in such things can read 

^ Thc habit o£ drafting and re-drafting, even unto a third or fourth 
version, is normal throughout the century with most writers of diplomatic 
coirespondence. The really remarkable thing about letters or passages in 

Ilcniys own licind, is the Ctisc cUkI decision with which he §cts the word¬ 
ing right at once, so that an absolute minimum of correction is required 
when expressing his own thought. ^ 

^ See particularly Part III, Chapter 2, p. 203 E: also Chapter 3. 

It IS a mere eight lines of credentials for his ambassadors, but in it 
Henry makes seven alterations, and even goes to the trouble of altering 
‘Ma mieulx ainie soeur ’ into ‘Madame ma bonne soeur h (MS. Cotton 
Galba B.X, f. 42.) 
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even this small and rather mixed sclectinn of the Icncis with¬ 
out becoming definitely conscious of ihc iiulividuai manner that 
time and again stamps a letter as indubiiahiy *i lrnr\ It would 
be unwise, however, to lay too much stress on iricks of sfvlc and 
turns of speech, cherished phrases and cdioicc ol’ word.s. Xhc 
soundest evidence for their authenticity as tier mita'an ts of his 
mind is to be found in their clear and consistv'ni r<'V'('!at i< »n of an 
unmistakable personality—the personality (n‘ du' reai 1 lenry. 
And the real Henry is not the popular iJliahrjiah whose 
tendencies to matrimony have been greatly exaggtiwit'd; nor yet 
the bullying tyrant who muddled througlu sonadinwa In'caiisc 
he had the luck to secure clever ministers; Inn the Kin,*: who has 
been described by his finest biographer as ‘ ilu* loust reriiarr.ahlc 
man who ever sat on the English throne \ 

O 


In making my selection ! have li;ul lo he guideil nm so much 
by the absolute value of single letters as hv the cumulaiive value 
of grouped letters and by their value for mv set jnupose. ’['he 
descriptive symbols used in Appendix 1 will eii.ihle reach-rs to 

ascertain at a glance the exact nature of each letter printed_ 

whether holograph, or a draft, or a f;iir copy math- foi- leference, 
or whatever it may be. There is only otu; insianc- of a letter, 
hitherto accepted without c|ucstion, which [ am ttnalile to describe 
with any certainty. This is the letter from I lenrs' n. his secretttry, 
William Knight, printed at p. jjp. J he in;muscri['t lielont;s to 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and was lirst printed i)^ the 
Rev. E. L. Hicks in The Academy in afierwuiak hy I’ames 
Gairdner in his ISIew Light on the Ditnme, in The l'.ri->lish 
Historical Review for 1896. It i.s aii import.int k-iii r, .:s it allows 
us Henry trying to work secretly, and indepciuientlv of Wul.sev, 
in the matter of his divorce from Ktttharine of Aismoir and it 
also shows us that by the end of the summer of n.w he had deter- 

mined to marry Anne Boleyn. 

This letter has hidierto been accepted as an original signed 
y enry. It is definitely not a hologniph letter; and since 
examining the MS., and comparing tiie .sigmtiurc ivitli i other 
specimens, l am convinced, on paheographical grounds, that the 

■■ xvi 
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'H.R.’ is not j^cnuinc. i. Iciir\’'s si^^natun*, ihronghoiii his lifcj 
remains as iiniioriii and cnnsiant as die rest of his liandwriting. 
In no single instance that I have seen— and i liave examined a 
great many more tlian the 130 cheek sped men s^—docs Menry’s 
H agree in, iormatioii or atppi.'oranee wi-a ilie !l ()i the ("orpiis 
letter^ and the id when eioselv serutiniieed, is euually suspect. 
Whatever the size (jf the writing; whmeser flic nature of the 
pen used, the constancy :uid conloiinity oi I ienry\s signature is 
as remarkable and as eharaeleristic ol the man as is the constancy 
of his purpose. Mis I I is simple arnl holci always properly 
formed, with the various strokes all rmide in their natural order. 
In the Ciorpiis signature the II has (,'ithcr been drawn with two 
or tiiree separate strokes, or else has been made by ti not,-very- 
skilful copyist who wxis not sure of the right order of the various 
strokes and has got them wrong. For a detailed description of 
the two letters, however, reference should he made to p. 51. 

If I a,ni right in my belief that tins is n(.)t ['denry’s sigiiatiire, 
the question arises, W'hat does the Corpus ,MS. rcprese,nt? There 
are certain obvious possibilities. In the (Irst place, it is not a 
draft, and it may be the .fair co[’>y made lor filing, to vv,hich 
some one—-possibly a collector—has at some period added an 
imitation of Henry’s signature. Secondly, it .may be a later con¬ 
temporary or an Elizabethan copy of the original document,^ to 
which the copyist has appended as good a reproduction of the 
signature as he could manage; Idiis is not an unusual occur¬ 
rence in Elizabethan copies of IcUcrs from imponant people. 
Thirdly, there is the possibility that the whole letter juight be an 
Elizabethan fabrication; but whether this last is a reasonable 
conjecture it is for the historian rather than the bibliographer to 
determine. For a note on the style of the letter, reference should 
be made to p. 52. 

On palseographical grounds I do not think it is possible to 
choose between the first and second possibilities. The evidence 
offered by the secretarial hand in which the letter is written is 
quite inconclusive. It looks much more like an Elizabethan 
than an early Tudor hand, but I have found, hands of roughly 

^ Or even an Elizabethan copy, plus ‘signature’, of the original 
unsigned copy of the original document. 
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equal ‘modernity’ as early as the riitecn-iwcniics. The most 
I can safely say is that I have not been a’nle tt) idcniii'v it with 
any of the hands of those who were cloint^-sccmarial work for 

Henry round about 1527. 

Palasographical evidence apart, it is, I ihinlo tiu; signature 
that provides one of the biggest problems; lor tla’ simple reason 
that, in checking through hundreds oi* llenr\'s haters, I have 
come upon no single instance oi the sign.iturc' ‘ 1 1 „R.\ except in 
the seventeen love-letters written to Anne hoieyn. ! lcnrv\s style 
throughout his reign, in personal letters (mg, ti) Ratdiarine l^arr, 
p. 365), in letters of state, warrants, and oilier dcu-unumts, is 
‘Henry Rd Even in his intimate letters to Amine own good 
Cardinal written in his own hand, it is still ' I ic nr\ R.’ And 
I can see no reason why to William Kniglit, ceaiiida'niial secretary, 
but not friend^ as Wolsey was (see pp, .g;, 7(^70, Si), lie should 
use the ‘ H.Rd that, with this only exception, !u‘ kept lor the 
woman he loved, and to whom lie was writing these xwv letters 
at this very time. 

It is for the historian to say whetlier or not his hedief in 
the authenticity of the letter is in atiy veav voaikened by the 
pakographical case against tlic genuineness of the signaiiirc. 
When printing the letter I have given the facts, such as they 
are, and have added a few comments; !)ut from the biblio¬ 
graphical point of view I do not think it is jmssildr to describe 
this document with any certainty, and to me, therefore, its 
value and importance remain doubtful. 

I have been privileged to discuss tlie pakrographicai jiroh. 
lem with Mr. Hilary Jenkinson and Dr. W. \V. (hx'g. Roth 
confirmed my suspicions from the start. iMr. jenkinson sug¬ 
gested that the check provided by an examination oi a really 
considerable number of signatures would constimu' evidetice, 
and considers that, taken in conjunction with the wnaig order 
of the strokes used in forming the H, it givc:s nu* ‘ a very 
distinct case . Dr, Greg considers the paheographica! cvideticc 
I have given at page 51 is ‘absolutely conciusive \ and is in 
complete agreement with my belief tiuu the signature* is not 
genuine. 
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To the many friends who have helped me I owe what 
Henry would have described as ‘ inestimable thanks and first 
to Miss G. Scott-Thomson, who read the whole book before it 
went to press, and to whom I have always been able to turn 
for advice and criticism and stimulating discussion. I have to 
thank Professor A. W. Pollard, Miss E. D. Monro and Miss 
A. M. Huntington for having, when necessary, tempered with 
syntactical discretion the Tudor exuberance of my translations 
from Latin, French and Italian; also Professor M. K. Pope, 
Miss B. M. Daunt and Miss Dorothy L. Sayers who have 
helped me with some linguistic problems. I have to thank 
Dr. W. W. Greg, to whom I have been able to refer palaeo- 
graphical difficulties: Miss M. M. Barber, who, after enduring 
Henry’s giant bulk and overwhelming personality in the house 
for over two years, has corrected my proofs: Miss G. Murphy 
and Miss M. A. Cullis for loans of books: Miss Hazel Barkley 
and Miss Joan Watson for invaluable secretarial help: Mrs. 
Murrie for correcting the proof of one of the letters by the 
earliest known copy: and Miss N. O’Farrell who has helped 
me with various queries. To each and all, my thanks for the 
graces they have added to my book : for its deficiencies, and 
for errors of fact, text or reference, I alone am responsible, 
as my own checker. 

My grateful acknowledgements are due to the Society of 
Antiquaries for permission to reprint a proclamation from the 
unique copy in their library; and to Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, for peripission to print Letter No. in (Part II, Ch. i) 
from the original manuscript, and to reproduce the signature 
in facsimile. 

It is, as always, a pleasure to acknowledge the help so freely 
given by the officials and staff at the British Museum and the 
Public Record Office. I also owe special thanks to the 
Librarian and staff of'Dr, Williams’s Library. 

M. St. Clare Byrne, 

London. 

March, 1936. 





THE TEXT 


The text of these letters is a selected and edited one. Spelling, 
punctuation and paragraphing have been modernized, and in 
most cases a word like owght or ought == owes has been similarly 
treated. When, however, a word is definitely characteristic of 
Flenry’s style the old form has been retained: e.g. arbitre — 
arbitrament. If a small portion only of a letter is printed it is 
described as an extract. If the greater part of a letter is printed 
the positions of omitted paragraphs or sentences are indicated by 
dots in the usual manner. Flenry’s own additions and alterations 
are indicated by the words being printed in CAPITALS. 

The sources from which the letters have been taken are fully 
described in Appendix I, While reading the text it may be 
assumed, unless otherwise stated, that letters have in every case 
been taken from whatever I believe to be the best source avail¬ 
able.^ This is generally a manuscript, though not often holo¬ 
graph. In a considerable number of cases, however, it is a draft 
with corrections in Henry’s own hand. These corrections I have 
printed in capitals; and because it is interesting to see him at 
work I have given a few examples of what it was he deleted. 

I have made no attempt to explore foreign archives for new 
material. The results of such work—if any—would not be 
suitable for a selection of this kind. In consec]uence, most of the 
important letters and papers I have used have already been 
printed—some of them several times. As, however, this is not 
a critical text I have made no attempt to collate existing printed 
versions. I have only indicated variants if and when my own 
reading differs from that of a first-rate printed authority, as 
e.g. The Hamilton Papers, Lacunas in the Cotton MSS. have 
been indicated by square brackets, except in the cases where I 
believe these may properly be supplied from such authorities as 
Harpsfield or Rymer. 

I have re-translated all the letters in Latin or French, and 
a certain number are, I believe, here translated for the first time. 

^ But letters in foreign archives I have, regretfully, printed from tran¬ 
scripts or printed sources. 
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In some cases I have re-done the translations simply because I felt 
it was possible to work out a version that would he nearer to 
Henry’s in point of style; in otlic-rs, bcc.iu.se I felt that orcatcr 
accuracy could be obtained. In particular, I fnmul the transla¬ 
tions of the Anne Boleyn love-letters made hv t learne and I lalli- 
well at times both inaccurate and iu;i(let|u.ite. I'or the history 
of the text of these Anne Boleyn letters reference should he 
made to Appendix B. I have priuteil from A. Clrapelet's 
edition, which I believe to be reliable. 
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CHAPTER I 

PROLOGUE 

‘ These kingdoms of your Highness are in great tranquillity.’ 

KATHARINE OF ARAGON TO HER FATHER (1509) 

Only two letters written by Henry VIII before he came to the 
throne have been preserved. One is addressed to the great 
European scholar and humanist, Erasmus: the other to Philip, 
Archduke of Burgundy and King of Castile. Unimportant as 
their contents are, these two letters form, nevertheless, a signifi¬ 
cant prologue to the story of his reign. The letter to Erasmus, 
written when he was a youth of fifteen, reminds us at the outset 
that Henry was one of the best educated monarchs who ever 
ascended the English throne, and a man of unusual character 
and attainments. The letter to the Archduke, the brother-in- 
law of Katharine of Aragon, establishes the fact of the alliance 
between England and Spain, accomplished by the marriage of 
Henry and Katharine. Between them these letters indicate, 
therefore, the two vital factors that were to affect so momentously 
the future course, not only of English, but of European history. 
The first is the character of the individual; and the second, that 
particular circumstance which was to provoke the full and 
determinate expression of his remarkable personality. 

The letter to Erasmus, though the later of the two, merits 
attention first. It is significant of the King who, years later, was 
to single out for his friend that light of English learning, Sir 
Thomas More, that as a boy-prince he should make choice of 
the learned Erasmus as a correspondent upon whom to try his 
prentice hand. Erasmus was greatly impressed by Henry’s Latin 
style—so much so that he suspected there had been help from 
others in the matter of ideas and expression. One of the prince’s 
companions, however, William Lord Mount] oy, assured him this 
was not so; and finally, to convince the still-doubting scholar, 
showed him various other letters written by Plenry, in which 
second, third and even fourth corrections had been made, but 
always in his own hand. The fact that Henry has nothing to 
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say in the letter does not matter; it is the way^in which he sajs 
it^hat is important, as Erasmus realized. That at iiitcen u 
should deliberately set himself to meet a great stylist, a mast., 
of eloquence, on his own ground, with no Icar ol cutting u 
poor %ure, is prophetic of the future-of the royal .hcologuni 
Lo was to challenge, first Luther, and then the ^ 

the royal statesman who was to see in himself the on ) t 
arbiter of peace and war in Europe. 


i.To Erasmus 

(ts'*:- i 

Jesus is my hope. 

I am greatly affected by your letter, most eloquent laMcmii., 
which is at once too elegant to be taken as written iti h.istr. .ind 
at the same time too plain and simple to seem preiiieditai... ov 
a mind so ingenious. For in some uaiy those epistles w!ii» n Itv .1 
mind thus endowed are brought forth with the more (ieMai:'.! 
elaboration, in like manner carry with them ;i more studae.! 
difficulty. For while we apply ourselves to ;i purer .•loquence. 
that apert and clear manner of speech c.scapcs us almost un.t'.v.tn 
But this your episde is to be esteemed as much ior its evident 
perspicuity, so that, in fine, you seem to htive tichieveil evi-rv 
point. But wherefore do I determine to latul your eloquence, 
whose renown is known throughout the whole world' NothtUi; 
that I am able to fashion in your praise can be enough worthy oi 
that consummate erudition. Wherefore I pass over yotir pr.iises, 
in the which I think it the more fit to keep silence than to speak 
in manner too niggard. 

The news of the death of the King of (aistile my wholly and 
entirely and best-beloved brother, I had rcUict.'intly received verv 
long before your letter. Would that the report iliercoi had ridin 
reached us much later or been less true! F’nr never, situe fhr 
death of my dearest mother, hath there come to me more h.iiefni 
intelligence. And to speak truth, I was the scanier well rlispined 
towards your letter than its singular grace demanded, hcuiu'.r it 
seemed to tear open again the wound to which time had hronghf 
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insensibility. But indeed those things which are decreed by 
Heaven are so to be accepted by mortal men. Continue, there¬ 
fore, if in your parts there be any occurrents, to advertise us by 
letters, but may they be of happier sort. May God bring to a 
fortunate issue whatsoever may happen that is worthy thus to be 
remembered. Farewell. 

From Richmond, the 17th day of January. 

It is endorsed by Erasmus ‘ the whole of the letter enclosed 
he wrote when a youth with his own hand 


The letter to the King-Archduke, which establishes the 
Spanish connection, makes some account of Henry’s marriage to 
Katharine of Aragon an cssenti;i,l preliminary. Henry was born 
June 28, 1491, the second son and third child of King ITenry VII 
and Elizabeth of York. In 1502, when he was only ten, his 
elder brother Arthur, Prince of Wales and heir to the throne, 
died at tlic age of fifteen. Five months earlier Arthur had 
married the Spanish princess Katharine, the daughter of Isabella 
of Gastilc :ind I'crdinand of Aragon, Though each had done 
his diplomatic best to conceal from the other his eagerness for 
the match, both Henry VII and Ferdinand had been anxious to 
secure the alliance. To Flenry it meant the friendship of Spain, 
which had become, under its, joint rulers, one of the greatest 
of European powers, had triumphantly run the French out of 
Naples, driven the Moors out of its own territory, captured 
Granada, and sent its ships to America. To Ferdinand and 
Isal)clla it meant yet another outlying kingdom which might be 
more or less cfTcctivcly acc|uircd by the house of Spain. 

And then, unfortunately, Arthur died. Unfortunately, that 
is to say,, for Ferdinand and his daughter Katharine. For 
Henry VII, however, whatever private grief it may Jiave occa¬ 
sioned him, the death of his son' was in no sense political 
disaster. He had the magnificently healthy, handsome, clever 
and popular child Henry to supply the loss of his heir. Fie had 
the young Spanish princess and half of her dowry safe in 
England;' and there, as Ferdinand soon realized, both were 
doomed' to remain. In any further negotiations with,. Spain' 

5 
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Henry had obviously die whip-hand. Kn(jv.ia>; tint Ik- still had 
one considerable asset as a basis for ;i new harp.'iiii, nanu-lv the 
as yet unpaid half of the young widow’s dowrv, I'Vrdinand 
immediately suggested that she shouUl marry tin- new lu-ir. 
True, the canon law forbade marriage wit It n Imithei-’s widow; 
but dispensations could be obtained inun Rome, win-re tin- prin¬ 
ciples which governed dynastic marri.igcs I'.rre ,-n-ee[Mcd .ind 
understood.^ Ferdinand was assured th.u the in.uTtage hetucen 
Arthur and his daughter had never been e(in.suniiii."(, d- -mi need 
for any one concerned to harbour even the sh.tdnw of a si ruj'le, 
whether real, imaginary, or poliuc. I lenry \'l!. lor his jier;, w.is 
anxious to make sure of that e.xtra hundred !!luU'^.ind ennvns. 
So on June 25, 1503, two months after .-Vithnr’s death, 1 leiirv 
and Katharine were formally hetrothrd, ;im! oa I leemilx r the 
papal dispensation arrived. It wa.s an.tttged ih.it iln-v should 
marry when Henry ivas fourteen. 

Royal betrothals could me.in little or niuJi. .a.ordm.-; ;hr 


intentions of those who arranged thc-iii. i he la-a ttiiii;; Wier i,on 
sidered was the feelings of thecontraeiing p.iriies. While iu-tiotiifd 
they were spoken of as hushand ami wik-. 1 k-ttr-.. ia thr iwa-r 
to the King-Archduke, refers to K.iih.arinc .is ’ t!ie I’l iuee',-;, im- 
wife’, and in documents her style is Prinees-, of Wales, ilm ku- 
all that, six unhappy years ol poverty, .-inxiety am! nr;’,Iwt were 
to be the lot of Katharine of Aragon iielon- ilu- luatria; e was 
finally ratified and consummated—years during ivhiJi the im 
fortunate young princess was callou.sly uiili/cd in th<- two mraii 
minded monarchs who were her father and !u r i.ttlier m l.uv. as 
a useful pawn in the diplomatic game ol tre.itirs ,i;id .ilH.ui.rs 
they were playing against each other, in letter after ieiter she 

m/n® recently as August, ujnj, in the ileh.tie in (hr (Imisr of <m 

the Deceased W.fe’s Smer bill, the hue Duke „t Nu.tolk vjr .> w.v 
clear statement descnbing the po.siiion of the R,„u.i(i C.it!,,,:;,- ( ’h,...h 
It applies to Henry s case, as well as to the modern in-.t.iii. r. ' ‘I’hr (1„t-. h 

F-irt.eui... ...t Hi wimh wr 

the kw ""r- h slow not mainf.im ih..! n i-, 

^ God, but that it is against the cmicitiiriH ,,f rhe tjmidr' .md 
that being so, the same power that has gr.uued liio-.r rmutsu-irs , nl iKo 
^ant dispensations, if u should consider that sii. h deateits.muii-. Ur u'd 

fhattfermd^- ™f‘'rcenK-«, of the eiLn.:;;,; ,;- 

cok'syy.) •'"'/wwwitory /.W-uA-t, .|ih srr,. sol, elxxM, 
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implores her lather for money, and the payment of the remaining 
half of her dowry. Henry VII seems to have housed and fed 
her, but she writes- to Ferdinand that all her attendants have to 
serve her for no wage, and that she has not even the means to 
reward the bringer of a letter. To try to keep up appearances 
she was eventually reduced to selling her jewels. The worst 
mortification of all, however, was the formal refusal to carry out 
the contract of marriage, made by Henry—presumably at his 
father s command or instigation—on the eve of his fifteenth 
birthday, June 27, 1505. 

Whatever might he the underground diplomacy in which 
both^ Ferdinand and I Icnry VII indulged, on the surface the 
relations between England and Spain were amicable enough, and 
are aptly expressed in the younger Flenry’s letter which follows. 
On the death of Isabella of Castile the crown of that kingdom 
passed to her daughter Juana, the wife of the Archduke Philip of 
Burgundy, son of the Emperor Maximilian. In January, 1506, 
they left the Netherlands to travel by sea to Spain. Driven by a 
storm on to the English coast they were received and entertained 
at the English court. In the interchange of compliment and 
courtesy Philip was made a Knight of the Garter, and Prince 
Henry received from him the Order of the Golden Fleece. Juana 
and Philip left England towards the end of March: Henry’s 
letter was written a few weeks later. 


ii.To Philip, King of Castile 

T> 

Kigiit excellent,, .right high and mighty Prince, 

I coitniieiid niyseit unto you in most hearty and a.ffectuGus 
manner. And because the Chamberlain o£ my dear and best- 
beloved consort, the princess my wife, goeth presently to you, 
for certain matters which, as he says, concer.n him there, he has 
l>esouglu and required me that I should write to you in his 
behalf. Right excellent, right hig.h and mighty Prince, very 
cordially I pray you that you will hold him recommended in 
these his affairs; and that from time to time you will ascertain 
me and let me know of your good health and prosperity, the 
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which most singularly and with all my licarf, I do desire tu he 
of long continuance as in manner mine own. And for my part, 
whensoever I may find fit bearer, I am ctiiirdy rcsi^ved to dci the 

like for you. 

Furthermore, on your signifying if there he* anvihing iuTe, 
in the which I may do you honour and pleasure, I will ia!;e the 
pains to satisfy you therein with all iny lieari, with ih(‘ help of 
our Lord, whom I pray, right liigln right cxeellciu and mighty 
Prince, give you good life and long. 

Written at the manor of (Greenwich, tlie ig!i clay oi April 
Your hiurihlc' eousifi. 

1 Iknrv, liu\s r, nr 

Henry VII died in April, 1500, havini' tai his (hatlilord 
advised his son to complete his marriage' K.idiarine of 

Aragon. .On May 14 Ferdinand wrote to sav ihai the txanaimier 
of her dowry should be paid in coin in batgl.mdi on hills of c'x 
change. By the thirtieth die greater part haa! bee-n r<a'(i\ rd. and 
on June ii the marriage was privately solcniiii/ed bv Whirham, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and (Yiaiuellor ol' tlic realm. 
On the twenty-fourth they were crowned at WesirninMer, and 
Henry announced his marriage kj luirojHa 


in.To Margaret of Savov^ 

j/mir 27, 19 j 

, . ■ Right high and excellent Princess, our very dear and well 
beloved cousin, We commend us unfo you in mau Iirariv 
manner, letting you wit that we have written at ilm prtH,riu 
a letter to our most honoured brother and cousim !!k‘ 1 ‘jnjKa'or 
your father, by the continue whereof wc signify unto Imu than 
for the love and singular affection which wc know he truly ham 
towards the late Prince of worthy and nolilc memoipa tlu*’ King 
our lord .and father, whom God pardon, and wLu.h we 1111" 
feignedly hope he beareth towards us, that wc dc‘sirc him he 
advertised of our news and affairs and to inform vou iheirca' 


^ Daughter o£ the,Emperor Maximilian, and Regent nf i|n* XVdiuLiinls 
during the minority o£ her nephew Charles, afterwards haanrror. 
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the w’hich we sciui to yon .s|ieci:d,ly for that we arc assured both 
he and you will take joy and pleasure therein. 

1 rue it is, riglu liigh and excellent Princess, our very dear 
and hcstd)eloved good cousin, that for the consideration which 
we arc hound to liavc’ {or the treaty and appointment that was 
ol: long time made, [)ronusctl, accorded and sworn between the 
late King our lord and iatlier and our lathcrdn-Iaw and niother- 
in-iaw the King ol Aiaiton and the Queen oi' Spain his consorg 
concerning the marriage of ourself to the Lady Katharine their 
daughtei, and considering" also the* betrothals that w'crc afterwards 
nude hetwcon us and lua per pcr!>ii pfdcscntu]^ wc being come to 
full age, as well among divers wise counsels, honoiiralilc instruC" 


tions and IxLcsts that the King, our said late lord and father, 
gave us when he sununoned us helorc him, he being then upon 
his death bed, !'u‘ gave us express command that \vc^ should take 
in marriage the Laclv Katharine, in fulfilment of the said treaty 
and appointment of the said betrothals. Now, therefore, in 
obedience to his command and instruction, which we would not, 
ncithci in this nor in a ihousaiul oilier things whatsoever they 
be, disobey nor inlringc: considering also the worthy, great and 
honouiahlc alliance and allinity that there is between our most 
IionoLiic.d hi other and c(jusin the i'anperor your said father, our 
cousin and hioilicr-iii-law the Prince of Spain your nephew, your 
house of Burgundy and us and our realm of England, by reason 
of the marriage concluded and accorded !)civvccn our said cousin 
and l)tothci-in-law your nephew and the Lady Mary our sister,^ 
as well for that it seems to us that in view of the sak! betrothals, 
promises and oadis made on our part, and on the other the dis- 
paisation olitaincd from our holy father the Pope, as well by the 
King my said late lord and father as l)y the said King of Aragon 

t Imi’Iish phrase for the hVciich ‘par parollcs cic present 

but cf. \Vcl'>s(cr, Duchess of Malfi, t, j, ‘ 1 have heard lawyers say, a con- 
tiact III a chandH;r per i>erlhi presenti is alisolute raarriage h Tiie actual 
legal pJirasc is per verba de pracsenii, and means a contract; of marriage 
by words. ^ 

" In the MS. tijere lollows the phrase, ‘ et nous maintenant a son ante/ 
meaning, presumably, ‘ and now us to his aunt This docs not make 
sense in the c'ontext. 'riioiigh true, as a statement of fact, it cannot be 
included with the other preliminary ‘ causes and considerations ' which 
lead up to this very statement in I. 6, p. lo. It reads like a hasty 
nUerpoIatiom 
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and the late Queen of Spain, we could not, according to ihnl, 
right, reason and good conscience take any otlua* par'v witafso- 
ever, if we would not on’ciid our creator a.iul i'hargc our con¬ 
science, which wc would not do in this nra* in anv other inalfer 
of what sort soever, whatsoever thing may chaiaor dierenf. 

For the which causes and considrratinns alca:oaid, nn i]\v 
iith of this present month of func, the espousals were prrinrimxl 
between us and the said Ladv Kailiarine !io\v otir couvnu. .Xnd 
on the feast of the nativity of St. Jolin ikipiis: l:s! past wc were 
together consecrated and crowned in the Alfhev ol fair inofiastcry 
of Westminster, in our city of London, which is always ilu* 
ordained and accustomed where arc conset rated and cruwiuHl 
all our progenitors, Kings of Lngland. dlua’c wcis' preseiii all 
the great princes, nobles and lords ol mir rea!:;!. in euea* hunuur 
and triumph. 

And thanks be to (iod, (an* said kingdum is in as ya-^'d 
obedience, peace and tranquillity as it was in ihr ulum liu' 
King my said kte lord tuid father w;is still alive. ( )i the uiiieiu 
and of these things, wc have been greatly dcsitsats ilms tn adver¬ 
tise you, knowing that, as our said good vtousin, vmu for \uur part 
will take therein all joy, felicity tuid pleasure, as is said. If, 
moreover, we pray you, right liigh and excellent Prinvc'ss, <aur 
very dear and well-beloved good coiisiiu to do us this honour 
and pleasure to have our said letters that wc have written to him 
conveyed by the posts to our very honoured Itrculicr and cousin 
the Emperor your father; and often to advertise us of Ids good 
news, health and prosperity, whensoever these may conn; to \oiir 
knowledge, and equally of your own; you will do us great and 
singular pleasure. As knoweth our Lord w!io, right iiigli atul 
excellent Princess, our very dear and well -hthived got hI C( msin, give 
long, with the acconi{)!islnneni (if vanir dc.sire.s. 

Written, at our palace of Wcstminsfcr, in (iur said ii*y of 
London, the 27th day of the said moiuli of luae. 

Your good and loyal cousin,, 
Hiwky Rd 

summary, but not a translation, of tivis Idita, k fivrn in (kmn 
and Soaety from Elizabeth to Anne, and in Mnmhfs The Ymdh of 

Henry VIIL 
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To his fritherhn 4 aw\s letter of felicitation Henry replied in 
an elegant Latin epistle, patting himself on the back for having 
'so libenill^ completed the marriagx*, and having rejected all 
otliei ladies in the woild. In it he also assured Ferdinand that 

as ioi that entiie love which we bear to the most serene 
queen, oui conscjrt—day by day do her inestimable virtues 
moic and moie shine forth, flourish and increasCj so that even 
il we were still Iree, it is she, nevertheless, that we would 
choose loi our wile hclore all other. \]uly 26, 1509,]’^ 

The Spanish matcly, so long debated, haggled over^ bar¬ 
gained witli, was at last accomplished; and the most magnificent 
piinccling in Fa,11 ope had succeeded peace!ully to his throne^ 
sccinc in tlu* loyalty and alicxaion of liis people, and desirous 
only—in the words of his friend Lord Mount joy*—-of ' virtue, 
gloiy, immortality , Ikinqucts', jousts and courtly pastime were 
the Older of the day. laigland liad a full treasury, and peace 
at home and abroad. I Icr young king could indulge himself to 
the full in the delight of music and masques and revels, could 
display his unrivalled prowess at tennis and with the long-bow. 
Katharine wrote to her father of their ' continual feasting and 
reported that 'These kingdoms of Your Highness arc in great 
tranquillity h And .Henry himself wrote the letter of a dutiful 
son-in-law to inform Ferdinand of the way in which he passed 
his time, diverting himself with ' jousts, birding, hunting, and 
od,)er innocent and honest pastimes and also with visiting 
dincrem parts of lus kingdom; taking care to add that he did 
not ' on that account neglect affairs of state h 

(,)n Novemher i Henry wrote to his father-in-law to tell him 
that Katharine was expecting a child. The following is the 
pertinent extract. 


iv.To Ferdinand of Aragon 

[Nov. 1, 1509..] 

... Your daughter, .her Serene Flighness the Queen, our, 
dearest consort, with the favour of heaven has conceived in'.her 

FEgerton MS. 616, ,f. 44. Latin. , 

jr , ,, 
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womb a living child, and is right heavy thcrcwitlL wliicli \\c 
signify to your Majesty for the great joy ihcic<j| that \\c take, 

and the exultation of our whole realm, ami hceause it will be 
thus received hy your IVlajcsty and Iki btacnc I li.,,hncas the 
Queen of Castile, to whom be pleased to give our hearty greei- 

ing. ... 

From our palace of Greenwich, i No\’cmhcr, . . . 

Your gf)ocl sun, 

Henry R* 


Ferdinand replied to them both just four weeks laita', nud 
in his letter to his daughter gives her much wise advice. Siu; 
must be careful of her health, and must avoio al! cKerti^ai, and 
especially she must remember not to write with her <»wu ham!. 
But in spite of the hopes of England and Spain tiir news that 
Katharine herself broke to her father on Mav 27, WyC-s was dmi 
some days earlier she had been delivered of a siilS burn d.mgufer. 

In the meantime the comments of the Spanisli anivissailor 
in England are worth noting. The first year of the lU'w reign 
has come and gone. The King still devotes all his linu' n» juusis, 
tournaments and martial exercises. The lestiviticss of ilw vwurt 
arc unceasing, everything in England is terrildy expcaisivta his 
own outlay is, perforce, enormous . . . and in iiiw, 1 lis hixtad 
lency cannot hope to keep pace with all this extravagance tmless 
Ferdinand will increase his allowance so that it at least eguaJs 
that received by the ambassadors of other eountriesi 
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DII’LOMACY AND WAR—MRS’F ROUND 

‘ et, (liccrc MairMatcm rssr iiivcncm, iicc qiiicqiiani praeter 

puellas ac vcnalioiu's Tirana' 

SYLVI'.STKR, IIISUOP f)F WORCESTER 

!>. il, f. 22p). 


1. i,509«i5i:9 

The Kiirnpedn .<cciic - the Empire, Spain and France: the 
dramatis persotuv -the Emperor Afaximi/ian, I'crdinand of 
Aragon, Louis XII, past masters in the arts of diplomatic 
trichery, promise- !<rea/png and downright deception. 

Their common hattle-groanil- Italy. 

Their c'()nn}}nn aiw . -putvvr: alliniutclx, the hciiernotjy of 

Europe, 

I heir cofufuon ffiet/ux! ■■ tern!oriel dizefnent, achieved 

ky military ayprexsion and corujuest, diplomatic harpuiningf 
matrimonial alliances. 

In the haclppronnd- Rome . the spiritual and temporal might 

and claims of the I\ipae\e 

zl jacio} to he reeponed uith . hmgland, and the military and 

finanaal aid to he gained hy alliance with her wealthy, guileless 
and honest young I^iny^. 
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The letters belonging to this dccaclc arc amongst the least 
interesting of the whole reign. Only a few rc[irc.scntutive 
episodes are treated, therefore, and no aitt-nipt is made to trace 
the history of the period. 


1509 

Henry made his first appc.irtincc in I'.uropctin ['nlitics as .1 
diplomadc peacemaker. Surveying t!ic lieKl of I'airopcan 
intrigue, he found Louis XII of I'l-ance, Pope Julius li, ih,' 
Emperor Maximilian, and his own fathcr in law l-Vnlinaud ol 

Spain, all leagued together to dcsjxiil Wiiicc.' X'eiiiec, the 

eldest child of liberty’, Venice the nurse of schoi.irshi[>. the 
ancient ally of England. To his well-regulated uuisJmee, and 
well-trained constitutional mind, the notion uais (juiie shocking; 
and like a youthful but discreet pttladin he advanced into tin- 
fray, armed with dignified letters of protest. 'I'he following is 
an extract from the one written to his faihcr-in-law. 


To FERDiN.yNr) of Atcutox 
{Continued from />. 12) ' 

[eVor. I, 1501;.! 

... Next wc understand that yoiu Fatherly CJoodne.ss after 
your territories had been recovered from the Venctitins had lieen 
urged and required by certain princes to the "intent that yt)U 
should join with them for the extermination of the V'cnctians, 
and had nevertheless refused to agree to such rcapit-st, doubtless 
because such a business seemed to you to be unjust; in which 
we greatly recommend your Maje.sty as both Catholic .-ind just, 

and judge also that you have taken the wisc.st courtic in vour <,wn 
interest. 

For we do not think that it would in any wav lu-lp the safety 
of Christendom that the State of Venice, which 'in form<-r times 
as dways stood as the strongest bulwark and ob.suicic tigtiinst 
the Turks ^and other infidels, and which, if at any time an 
expedition be undertaken against Turks or Saracens will bring 
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incalculable protection and help to faitliful Christians, sliould be 
destroyed or abolished. 

Moreover, n is to be rcincniLiercd that there are certain 
Christian piinees who, if \cnicc were coiujucrecl and destnjyed, 
might icc()\ci too laigc shares in the, rest ol Italy, and this 
niigiit biing, pciacKt.ntuu', some clanger or hurt to your Majestv, 
nor would it be possi’olc cither by tlic Venetians o/by the other 
Italian powers to resist such iniinodcratc ambit ion. We greatly 
approve, thcrcl.orc, your Majesty’s decision in diis, and w'c beg 
that you will receive into your [irotection the state of W*nicc, 
which foi so long in ionner times has Ix-cai joined with us in 
friendship. . . . 


1512 

Henry in his boyhood had rc'ccived an admirable theological 
education, and was nothing if not a good son of the Church. 
When, thcidorc, a Holy League ’ was formed in 1511, between 
bcidinand, Julius II and Venice, England found herself a 
member^ of the ^League, pledged to war against her ancient 
enemy Erancc. I he aim of' the League ^vas to drive the French 
out of Italy, to restore her lost possessions to Venice, to recover 
Bologna and Ferrara for the Pope, and to defend the unity of 
the Church. Henry, superintending the embarkation of bis 
tioops at Soiiihainpton, writes in tlic most exemplary manner 
to Cardinal Bainbridgc, his emissary at Rome. 


I. To Cardinal Bainbridge 

[May 6 , 1512.] 

• . . Nevertheless, in this reverse of fortune/ and amid these 
contradictory rumours, we have not changed our intention of 
defending the Church and protecting our Holy Father; but as 
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we have begun so verily do \vc mean lo persevere, and therefore 
signify to your Reverence that our fleet of six ihousand men is 
now at sea, well and truly su[)plicd wiih victual and ordnance, 
which fleet has already captured twelve ships uf the i'rench and 
the Bretons; and that another army of twelve tliousand men is 
prepared to set forward against Guienne and Ciascotn', there to 
join with the larger force levied by our father tlie most (,'atholic 
King. . . . We believe that never, its nurnhers consith/rc’d, has 
there been seen a finer army, nor one more resuly to die in deience 
of the Church and of our Holy Father, as the indulgcni'c which 
our Holy Father has sent to us has marveHou.slv roused them 
against the enemies of the Church, wliom they deem 'Turks, 
heretics and infidels. 

We therefore believe that by tlic grace ol (iod this our army 
will acquit itself right nobly, and coninund the wartaia* attd 
tyranny of those who by fair means or f(ail sc'ek to oppress 
Church of God and uphold the great schism which will hc' 
effected unless the Catholic rulers resist it. . . . 


He finishes up by telling Bainbridge to exhort the Tkipr to 
trust in God ‘and the help of the greater nuinhc'r of gocul 
Christian monarclis . . . for wc ourselves in [xaf-can with all 
our power, will attack the enemies of the ( ihurch 

The English arrived in Spain on June 7, expecting to join 
with a Spanish force of equal strength in an attack on (riiienne, 
Ferdinand, however, had other plans. 'i 1 ie idea of a campaign 
to restore Guienne to the English crown had In-eu nothing hut a 
bait. What Ferdinand wanted was a useful Ifngltsh i^a’ce, 
act as a screen and occupy the attention of lu'anca* while he liirm 
self set about his real objective, which was the conqtiest of 
Navarre. With apparent reason he urged that he could not 
possibly advance till he had secured his rear. 'The lingHdu luh 
able to take the offensive without Ferdinand’s supjtort, idled \hv 
months away in camp, till dysentery and mutiny drewe i^vvryniw 
desperate, and in October they returned home witliout orders. 
Ferdinand secured Navarre, as he had intended : but the hhtgUsli 
expedition was a complete and discreditable fiasco. 
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’ 51 .^ 

The Sptnw arnl I-laddcn 

T]ic (ruiciinc cxpcditinii ;i hltjw tn n;ni(ni.il picstit^c, ;uul 
it had U) I)c avcnurd. I’crdiii.iiul lu.uli' it quilc [il.iiii that he 
had no imcnlion of iuipin;,; I Inirv to make u ar on l-'raiire. aiul 
advised his son-inlaw to join him in a triiee with Louis. 'I'iiis 
was more t!i;m either 'I udor or n.ition.il pricle eonul .stonitieh. 
England .should carry the war into the enetii\'s unintrv, atu! i(ic 
King in person wottld le.id his aniiv otit Irom (Ll.iis, while his 
fleet swept the (lhanne! and iilo- haded the I'reneh [loris. 

On August -H I [enry laid siege to '1 hcaoiianiK . ’f en dtivs 
later the penniless Emperor Maxiniilitm joined him, to serve as 
a private in return for ;i hundred crowns .t day! On the thir¬ 
teenth a I'l'c'iich expedition reached (hiinegatte. hem on getting 
supplies to 1 ‘herouanne. Aitacket! in rroni hv the English anil 
Burgundian cavalry, cut oil' from their base hy tinotiicr large 
foicc in tlicn itai, the I'lenih wcie .stav.cd with panic, and com¬ 
pletely routed in the Battle of die S[Hir.s. On August 22 'Fherou- 
anne eapitulaicd : ilie loss of (iuienne in 145^ was tivengcd, and 
the more recent loss of miiii.ary presdge wiped out. 

Henry’s nc.xt ohjeetive was 'I’ourmiy, ‘the wealthiest city in 
all Flanders ’, In the mettmime, liowcver, Scotland, true to its 
ancient tradition ol liicndsiiip wnih France, htid seized the oppor¬ 
tunity ol Henry’s ah.sencc to invade England. C)n Augu.st q 
Katharine, writing to WoLscy, .says that till Henry’s .subjects ‘be 

Jfhid, I thank (>od, to lie busy with the Scoi.s, lor they take 
it p.istinie. My lictirt is very good to it, and I atn horribly busy 
with making standurd.s, lianncrs and badges.’ Henry wrote from 
camp to protest against the trcacherou.s liehaviour of the Scot.s. 

n.To James I'V of Scotiwnd 

„ [1513-] 

KIGHT EXCEU.ENT, RICilT HIGH, AND MIGHTY PRINCE, ETC, 

And have received your writing, dated at Edinburgh the 
sixteenth day of July, by your lierald Lyon lhi.s bearer, 
wherein, after rchearstil and accumulation of many surmised 
injuries, griehs, and dangers done by us and our subjects to you 
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and your lieges, the sjiecialities wlicreol wen: supcillufuis to 
rehearse, remembering that to them and cvcr\ ot liiem, in 
effect, reasonable answers, foinuled u(Hai le.w aiii! cutisiicncc, 
hath heretofore been niade unto \om and \nur eumieil. 

Ye not only require us to desist Iroin larila/r iiiwe-inn and 
desStruction of your brother aiul cousin flu' I'n in, li l.inaa but also 
certify us ye will take part in tleteiue oi tlu' niul Ling; aiu! 
do that thing which ye trust may rather us to dc'sisi fn^ni 

our pursuit of him; with many contrived (c.a'dnns aiul com¬ 
munications, by your counsel sought, made’ anti imagined, 
sounding to the l>rcach of the perpetual peau’ parsed, and con¬ 
cluded, and sworn l)ctwixt vou and us: oi ulrLh sour im. ;dnc-d 
quarrels, causeless devised to Lireak widi us, eoiurerv to vour 
promise, all honour and kindness, we L.iunot at’\ marvel, emi. 
sidering the ancient accustoruable luatinei's <a' \nur preg/nitors, 
which kept never longer faith nor promise th.m pleased tn<-m. 

Howbeit, if the law or drewd of (vui. nighm-.s oj bLeod, 
honour of the world, law or reason, heal iuimu! \ou, \v<’ sup¬ 
pose ye would never have so far proceeded, spcaidH in our 
absence. Wherein tlic Po[)c and all brinces fftirisumc'd mav well 
note in you dishonourable demcntiour, whei] bmuL,; in await, 
to seek the ways to do that tiling in our abs(mc<' which ve w<ml<I 
have been well advised to attempt, W£‘ bring in our nsibn aticl 
present And for the evident approbation herwf, wc* need none 
other proofs ne witness, but yemr mvn writing lierrtntrae t(} 
us sent, then being within our readm; wherein yc* made" never 
any mention of taking part with our said eiumiiv the Ibamch king, 
but passed the time with us till alter our departure ii'om our 
said realm. And now, pcrcase, yc supposing m,, i;u- itaan our 
realm, to be destitute of dclcncc and agaitisi v<mr inva?aons, have 
uttered the old rancour of your mind, winch iti covert mamicr 
ye have long kept secret. 

Nevertheless, we remembering the brittlerusss of your 
promises, and suspecting, though not wholly believing, so rnucli 
unsteadfastness, thought right expedient and nc'ccssarv m put <uir 
said realm in a-readiness for the resistance of your said' eiiierpriscsy 
having fim trust in our Lord God and the right wiseness of our 
causes, with the assistance of our confederates and allies, wr shall 
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be able to resist the malice of all schismatics and their adherents 
being by the general council expressly excommunicate and inter¬ 
dict; trusting also in time convenient to remember our friends 
and requite you and our enemies, which by such unnatural 
demeanour have sufficient cause to the dishersion of you and 
your posterity for ever from the possibility to that ye think to 
have to the realm which ye be now attempted to invade. 

And, if the example of the king of Navarre being excluded 
from his realm for the assistance given to the French king, can¬ 
not refrain you from this unnatural demeanour and dealing, we 
supposing yc shall have like assistance of the said French king, as 
the king of Navarre hath now, who is now a king without a 
realm; and so the hrench king suffereth him to continue: where- 
unto good regard would be taken. 

And like as we heretofore touched in this our writing, we 
need not m make any further answer to the manifold grieves by 
you surmised. Yc have been many and oftentimes sufficiently 
answeicd to the same, except only to the pretended grieves touch¬ 
ing the denying of our safe-conduct to your ambassador to be last 
sent unto us: vvhereunto we make this answer, that we had 
granted the safe-conduct, and if your herald would have taken 
the same with him, likewise as he hath been accustomed to solicit 
the safe-conducts for merchants and other heretofore, he might as 
soon have had that as any other; for we never denied safe-conduct 
to any your lieges to come unto us, and no further to pass. But 
we see well, that like as your herald had heretofore made sinister 
report contrary to truth; so he hath done now in this case, as it 
IS manifest and open. 

Finally, as touching your requisition to desist from further 
attempting against our enemy the French king, we know you for 

no competent judge of so high authority to require us in that 
behalf. Wherefore, God willing, we purpose with the aid and 
assistance of our confederates and allies to prosecute the same; 
an as ye do unto us and to our realrn, so shall it be remembered 
and acquitted^^hereafter, by the help of our Lord God and our 
patron Saint George, who, right high and mighty prince, etc. 

^ ^[Given under our signet in our camp' before Tyrwin,^ the ■■ 
i2th day of August, in the fifth year of our reign.] ^ 

i.e. 'Tlierouanne. For note on text see Appendix-1, Notes,-.' 
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Under the leadership of |amcs I\' the SccRtish forces crossed 
the Border on the very day that Hicruiianno surrendered. 
Katharine as regent met the crisis magniiict'fidy. llic seventy- 
year-old Earl of Surrey, experienced in Bortlcr warfare, aalvanced 
against the Scots, and odered battle un trie oairdi of 
On the ninth, at FloddciL he won an ovcrwlu'lnnng victt>rv, and 
the flower of Scottish chivalry perished on tlu' field with tlieir 
ill-fated monarch. On the sixteenth Katliarine wrote to I Icnrv : 
‘My husband, for hastiness with Rouge Cross 1 conhi iioi send 
your Grace the piece of the King of Scots' coau which |ohn (dvn 
now bringeth. In this your Chucc slial! os' Iiow I can keep my 
promise, sending you for your ixinncrs a King's coal, I though! 
to send himself unto you, hut our Engii‘dmu'n‘s hearts would 
not suffer it.’ Henry himself sent the* nr'ws to Maxiniilian 
Sforza, Duke of Milan, in a Latin letter fmni whiLi ':i ' 
is the pertinent extract: 


III.To Tin- Dome of Mh„a\ 

jXe/T. lO, IaLl] 

. . . Since our entry into France we liavc* in cwrr\' encounter 
been victorious over our common cnemic's : we have ea.pturrd a 
great number of them and some of tlicir chief nol>ies, aru! have 
taken their strongly fortified city of I’hcroiianne. I'roin tlicncc 
we moved towards Toiiriiay, bdore which cii\’ wc arrived on 
the 20th day of this month, invested it; anti ooh-red <a,ir aafillerv 
to be disposed for the assault. Wc greeted th<‘ tnhahmanfs flicrc- 
of with some shots: and conceded thenn ai th.eir retjuesg a two 
days truce for the negotiation of a surrender. So much for mir 
affairs in France to this present. 

As to English affairs—-the king of Scots uiicrly uniniiidful 
of the bond of his affinity in blood, and of a most sacred treaiy 
between us, has betaken himself to the side of tlu* luriidu winch 
he seems to account of more importance than die ohsci'vancr ol 
any law, human or divine, and has permitted an inroad of ten 
thousand of his Scots, into our realm of England, who were foi 
the most part captured or destroyed by a force (if our men not 
exceeding a thousand. „The king of Scots himscii; with a great 
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army invaded our aforesaid realin of I'a'i^huKK and first took a 
litde old town, hclon^L;in^it n> the Iksliop of Durham, already 
, nearly in ruins and .practically unforthic'd, and on that account 
almost deserted. Me then advanced lour miles into our realm. 
There the noble lord, the Ihni of Surrey, to whom ^ve had com¬ 
mitted the charge of repelling the Scots, having advanced against 
thenij on the cightli day of tltc aforesaid month met with them 
in a battle which was long and licrcely contested on both sides. 
Nevertheless, with the Almighty avenging the broken league and 
aiding the better cause, our forces emerged victorious, and killed 
a great niiml)er of the enemy and many of their nobles, and put 
the rest to flight. We took all their artillery, tuid finally spoiled 
them of all their camp, havittg lost none of note amongst our 
own forces, as (ar as we yet know. Of the king of Scots himself, 
what fortune befell him in that battle, there is as yet no certain 
news. The said lord, the luirl oi Surrey, hastily and when 
wearied by the long fight, sent this news to her Serene Highness 
the Queen, our most dear consort, to whom w'c have committed 
the charge of our whole realm of England. 1 Ic promises to write 
more exactly a little later. . . . 

From our camp at Tournay, i6th September, 1513. 

Henry. 

PS. Since these were written wc have received certain news 
that the King ol Scots himself was killed in the aforesaid battle, 
and his body iouncl and recognized, and taken to the nearest 
church: so that he has paid a heavier penalty for his treachery 
than we would have wished. 

On September 24tli Tournay surrendered: a new treaty 
against France was signed at Lille by Ferdinand, Maximilian and 
Henry; and in October lienry returned to England. Parliament 
granted a subsidy of 60,000 in recognition of the victorious 
campaign. English prestige was more than restored. Instead of 
figuring as a wealthy dupe England had become a power to be 
reckoned with, whenever any schemes of aggrandizement were 
to be set on foot. 
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I5iti5i9 

Peace with France 

With her enemy Englaiul nuw a i<a-nH(L[hh* j-uwcr, I'r.nirc 
stood in need of an ally. I’his, needless to sav, wms snore than 
obvious to Ferdinand, who realized that ii he eouK! he lirst in die 
field, before the same idea oceurred to Ma.xinuliaiu ['raaue iniolii 
be prepared to give him Milan and (lesioa as th.e priec' of his 
friendship. Within six months he had made a tniee with Louis; 
and almost immediately afterwards Maxirnihain followed suit. 
England had been tricked again. ' I do not see any iaiili in tlic 
world, save in me,’ Henry protested with some jusdee to tlu* 
Venetian ambassador. 

It had taken four years, arul two of i'erdinaiurs neate'a: bits 
of trickery, to open Henry’s eyes and s[')oiI his temiier; hut in 1514 
he was ready to meet his fatherdndaw on his own ground. Nhnw 
that honour had been satisfied l)y tlic campaign oi isg,’ he, uh), 
could make peace with France. More{)ver, ;ii liftv two, I .(aiis XH 
was once more in the marriage market, and 1 lenrv had a mar¬ 
riageable sister. The bait was dangled, aiul pa'oved attraenv<\ 
Mary Tudor was a beautiful girl of eighteen; andi 1 !(airv, so far, 
had proved himself a more formidable cncrnv in the lield than 
either Ferdinand or Maximilian. Henry waited uniil M.iv, and 
for the date fixed in the treaty of Lille for the marria.gc (if .Mary 
and Prince Charles. The date passed, wLh Maximilian’s promise 
unfulfilled: and the game was in Henry’s hands. The Lnipcror 
had broken the treaty. Within three months ihairv and Louis 
had bound themselves to assist each other against their eorninon 
enemies, and in October Mary became Queen of h’raiiec*. It was 
altogether a most successful dii>l(jrnaiic move. With Lngl.ind rts 
his ally Louis could afford to break oil tlie neigitiations about 
Milan, and take the offensive by discussing with 1 [enrv a sehetiw 
for the conquest of Castile. England had i)ccn used as a eai^v paw 
in the Guienne affair, had been tricked after *”rouriiayi( btii in 
the third trial of wits had called stalemate to her ojijxmrnt.s. 

.The. only letter in which Henry himself discusses the maich 
has an added interest, in that it is addressed to Wolscy, who is 
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thus for the first time introduced to our notice. ‘ The Duke ’ 

referred to in the letter was the Due de Longueville who had 
been captured in the Battle of the Spurs and had helped during 
his captivity in England to further the Anglo-French alliance. 


iv.To Thomas Wolsey’- 
My Lord of Lincoln, 

I recommend me unto you, and let you wit that I have 
spoken with the Duke, which in the beginning was as ill afraid 
as ever he was in his life lest no good effect should come to pass. 
Nevertheless, in furtlier communing, we went more roundly to 
our matters, insomuch that I said to him: Seeing that the King, 
your master, hath sought so gently unto us for both amity and 
marriage, I assure you (our honour saved) we could be well 
content to give hearkening thereto; and if the offers were reason¬ 
able, to agree upon those same. But these be not reasonable, 
except the amity should no longer continue than the payment 
of money; and yet not so, except there were a reasonable sum 
of money to be paid in hand by and by. If his master will 
have the marriage I cannot see how it can be conveniently, except 
the amity be made during our lives, and one year after, to the 
intent that all su.spicion of both sides may be set apart. Which 
marriage and amity your master may have under this manner: 
that is to say, paying yearly one hundred thousand crowns; and 
at his request I not to stick for no ready money in hand, but I 
to stand content therewith, for recompense of all things. Which 
thi[ngs]* if your master consider what heritance® he holdeth 
from me, and what good my amity may do to help forth his 
matter in Italy, I think he will not greatly stick at. 

This furthermore I said to the Duke: surely I cannot see how 
the amity made for years can any longer endure than the pay¬ 
ment, which expired should be occasion of new breach and 
demands, whereby neither he nor we should live quietly; which, 

_ * Although the original MS. (Calig. E. VI, f. 119) from which I have 
printed is much mutilated I have not indicated the lacunse, as these may 
properly be supplied from Rymer, Foedera, XIII, p. 403. 

“ Rymer omits. ® i.e. the crown of France. c£. p. 31 £f. 
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if there fall alliance, I would Isc loath to see; wherefore I see no 
way to eschew all dangers and [lerils, and in reeoniyen''.' me fur 
withholding of mine inheritance' (whicli, if.I wouid he slack in, 
my subjects would murmur at). Ini! to make this .unite <iurin'' 
our lives, and one year after, paying ye.irlv as .ihoce reluMrsed : 
which amity once granted, the allitince sliould nut is- reiiised. luir 
no other thing which, with my honuur sa.vcd. ! mi';!'.; du. s.iy- 
ing furthermore to him, that if I might dem.iiul, will! mv hminur, 
any less, or take any less oiler (seeing hi.s nuisier is sn well minded 
to the foresaid alliance and amity), I would he tj.id to do it* 
at his request; but less than this it cannot stand v. idi mv hotiour, 
nor my subjects will not he content that I shoulil take. 

My lord, I showed him funhcrnioie, that il he tltouaht ut 
might trust to have this end, ! would he com m rli.i; v.,u ami 
they should commune on all other tirticles cottcerniim, tlic jiniity 
and marriage, till we might havt' tilrsohite aii.e'.'.'et' in iti.u hehall 
for lessening of time. 'I’o tvhieh he answered, th.u he , mild not 
assure me thereof, but th:it he trusttd. seeing m\ d-mamh, were 
so reasonable, that his master uouK! agree tin ii-ti), ( tn inj..i 
hereon we will that yf)u begin to pmi the residm- o! tlie artides 
as soon as you can. And thus fare you well. 

Written with the hand of your loVing m.ister, 

Ih-.N'UY R. 


The successful prosecution of the w;ir of ly s .j and the acliicve 
ment of the peace of 1514 were mainlv due to the alhlity .uui 
exertions of Henryks chief advi.scr Tin,mas Wolsey, v.ho lud fu st 
emerged into prominence in 1511, and was alre.uiv it, tyi., liishon 
of Lincoln and Archbishop of York, i'rotn tst..] until lie 
was supreme in church and state, in foreign and dome., tic policy. 
In 1515 he was made a cardinal, and hecame Lord ( Ih.mcrllor of 
the realm Henry, it is true, .supcrvi.sed personalK .dl tin* isditical 
usincss of his kingdom, but admini.str;tiivt, power, ;ts also the 

power to ^ide and influence his idca.s and deci.sioa.s, was con¬ 
centrated in Wolsey. 

A i-e. the crown of France, cf. n. .o ff. 

“ Rymer reads 
" Rymer read.s assiimnct' 
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The first check to Wolsev's policy tlie death of Louis XII 
on January i\ 151^, and the accession of his twcnty-year-old 
nephew, I lancis I-^a monarch in every wav as anabitious, as 
incalciiLthlc, as ciari\ and as t'apahle of douhlc-dcalini^' as even 
Ferdinand atid Maximilian. In April, liaving diploiiiatic- 

ally secured his icmi hy an Aiyi’U) hrcaich treaty, hrancis was ready 
to march fiis army into Italy to recover Milan. Followed, his 
nia^gnificcnt ciossing' of the Aljis, with all his artillery, and then 
on wSeptemher i ] and t.j the victory of Marignano, which meant 
the conc|uest ol the whole of nortiu'rn Itady. In one great battle, 
within nine months ol his actxsssion, Francis at the age of twenty 
had proved himself a lirilliant military commander. Before this 
new glory Ihiurnay and the Battle of the Spurs dwindled into 
insignifuant little skirmishes. At one blow he had annexed 
Milan: the Pope ret'ognized bis claim and made a treaty with 
him, ill return (or French support lor his own Medici family’s 
claim to Florence. Nevc'r had Ih'ench dominion in Italy appeared 
a more likely prospect. 

i-larclly had the accession oi i’rancis I and his military achieve¬ 
ments hctonic accepted (acts, however, before another important 
event took place, w'hich again altered the European situation. 
On January 23, 1516, I'erdintind of Aragon died, and his grand¬ 
son Charles succeeded, at the age of eighteen, to the throne of 
Spain. The new king had for many years been ruler of the 
Netherlands, where the policy of his chief advisers was definitely 
pro-Fiench. Enincis ttnd Henry bid simultaneou.sly for his 
friendship, and the result, in August, 1516, was the Treaty of 
Noyon, by which Charles was betrothed to an infant daughter of 
the French King, in return for the ceding by France of its claim 
to Naples. England was left out in the cold. 

In 1517 another bid was made—this time for alliance with 
France. Francis wanted to buy back Tournay, and Henry was 
quite ready to sell. In October a treaty was signed, including 
not only England and France, but Spain, the Empire and the 
Papacy. Tournay was to be ceded : and Henry’s daughter, the 
Princess Mary, aged two, was betrothed to the seven-months-old 
Dauphin. Moreover, Henry and Francis pledged themselves to 
a personal meeting near Calais for the following spring. 
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England had not managed affairs so badly in 1517. Hic sale 
o£ Tournay brought six hundred thoiis.indi eruwr.s inu) the 
exchequer: and a treaty of international scupc had been engiin 
eered and accomplished in London. I 1 ic usual shie ij:iu non of 
a crusade against the Turks had, of coiirs^a been included as one 
of the articles. 

And then, at the beginning of 1510, hlaxirnilian divd. In 
June Charles V, ruler of Spain and of the Netherlands, was 
elected Emperor. 


1519H529 

In Europe power has shifted, has compacted, has distfilmta! 
itself in two main bloc}{s of control. Two rital dynas'ties con¬ 
front each other —Hapsburg and Valois, 77 ir threewornered 
struggle resolves into a duel between (lharho and Francis: and 
of itself, power balances. But the eijailibrium is delicate: a 
small mistake, a miscalculation, outside interference, and (me 
of the scales hfioc\s the beam. The laser pays~in cash, in 
pensions, in promises; weight is thrown into his scale, and the 
balance readjusts. That is where England comes in, 
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Geographically, the redistribution means that Charles V, 

Emperor by election of the German states, rules Spain, Austria, 
the Netherlands, Burgundy Franche Comtd, Naples and Sicily, 
by inheritance: while Francis is master only of a diminished 
France, the Duchy of Burgundy, and Milan. Actually, how^ 
eve?, they are much more equally matched than their territofial 
possessions suggest. hrands rules a l^ingdom well adapted 
either foi defence or attac}^: the EmperoFs dominions are so 
widely scattered that there is sure to be trouble in one kingdom 
or another all the time. Keeping the peace within his own 
boundaries leaves him little opportunity for vast schemes. Nor 
is he as ambitious as his rival. His wants are moderate—the 
Duchy of Burgundy as his hereditary right, Milan in self-defence. 
He does not dream of great conquests. Francis wants adventure, 
military glory: and he dreams of the conquest of Italy. 

In the bacliground there is still the Papacy. Charles, Francis, 
and their brother Henry of England are still, nominally, the 
Christian warrior \ings, ready to unite in the defence of 
Christendom. Actually, Henry's paladin days are over, and 
Charles and Francis are much too preoccupied with power to 
have any intentions of leading crusades, unless to their own 
political advantage. The Turl{^ may overrun Syria and Egypt, 
may threaten Hungary and Rhodes and the whole of Christian 
civilization—Charles and Francis are debating their rights in 
Milan. It is for Henry of England to ma^e what he can of 
the situation—to estimate the characters and intentions of his 
brother monarchs, to realize the true nature of the European 
equilibrium, and to manipulate, upset, or adjust it, when pos¬ 
sible, for his own advantage. But it will not do to imagine him, 
as the popular phrase has it, ' preserving the balance of power 
in Europe \ Let him speal^ for himself, in the year 1^22: ^ And 
glad His Grace is to hear and understand of the base exile and 
poor estate of the French kjng, being destitute of men and extenu¬ 
ate of substance, so that there was never better time to set upon 
him than now, as the Emperor s espy reporteth!^ 

^ Henry VIII to Sir Thomas Boleyn and Dr, Sampson, his ambassadors 
to'the Emperor. 5 .F. VI, p. roi. 
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ii. 1523-1525 

‘ By just title of inheiiuinee.’ 

Hl-.NRV VIII (l'5.'5) 

As statesmaivnilcr Henry VIII niatiircd slowly. Dnriiyt; the 
first decade o£ his reign he wns well efaiirn: .hlow hrst his 

Council and then Wolscy to guide his aduninis;isition aiul lo get 
the actual work done, ide hinisell uas nmre esait. erned with 
watching the doing of ig with Itsirning wli.a he* could trom his 
advisers, with pitting his brain and his idie;w a::ainst theirs in 
discussion. For the rest, he persisted in faking a kcaai inutrest 
in his navy: he pursued his iheolfydv.ii -audus: aiui liunaya'd 
to persuade most people that his rna.in inaeias:*-, in litf' were spun 
and amusement. Ilcncc what niiglii tje c.aird the ornatncntal 
nature of the few letters already quoted sui'chlia dignified, 
princely compositions, hut otherv.isc' no! deeghmug eny 'very 
particular signs of dijdornatic ahilig.. 

Of his personal regard lor W'olscp a.t tins p; riud vre g,et a 
pleasant glimpse in the l)riei' note dan lollnus, 

v.To Cardikai. W'oi.se'V^ 

Mine own good cardiiuih I rccomnuaid uk’ unto y<ni uiih 
all my heart, and thank ycni for the orcat jiain and L.doiii dial 
you do daily take in my Inisincss and iikuhts. dfdrin;' von jihai 
when you have well estaldishcd them) to take '.onif and 

comfort, to the intent you may the longer endnrr m vivc us, foi 
always pain cannot be cnclnrcd. Surely you have so '.ulu.tantially 
ordered our matters both of this side tlic sea ,;jtd !tr\niu!, that in 
mine opinion little or nothing can he adiiecl. Ni '. enheless, 
according to your desire, I do send y<ni mine opinion hv this 
bearer, the reformation whereof I do remit to vnii atul the 
remnant of our trusty councillors which I am snre will stihstan 
tially look on it. 

As touching the matter that Sir William S.mdvs hronght 

* Dated 1521 by S.P., :uui lytb by l.J'. 
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answer of^ I am well contented with what order soever you do 
take in it. 

The queen my wife hath desired me to make her most hearty 
recommendations to you, as to him that she loveth very well, and 
both she and I would know fain when you will repair to us.' No 
more to you at this time, but that with God’s help I trust we shall 
our enemies of their intended purpose. 

Written with the hand of your loving master, 

Henry R. 


In so fai as foicign policy was concerned the second decade 
of the reign opened with England pledged to that friendship 
with Fiance which was so picturesquely and so aptly symbolized 
by the elaboiate and useless pageantry of the meeting of Francis 
and Flenry at the Field of the Cloth of Gold. In spite of 
French pensions and the French marriage for the Princess Mary, 
Wolsey and Henry were ready to throw" over the French alliance 
the moment that friendship with the Emperor should seem to 
promise gieatei profits. By 1523 the change-over had been 
accomplished, and Irngland committed to the Emperor’s war 
against Prance—committed neither for right nor justice, patriot¬ 
ism nor profit, but for the sake of a dream, a dream of power. 

Wolsey hoped to attain the Papacy through the alliance with 
Charles: Henry, according to his own statements, and those of 
liis contemporaries, hoped to get either the crown of France or 
else a substantial part of what had once been the English kings’ 
French territories. In modern times much scorn has been cast 
upon such an absurd pretension. It has been suggested that 
neither Heniy nor Wolsey can have been so foolish as to treat 
the English claim to France seriously. Exactly what alternative 
motive for the alliance with the Emperor is to be regarded as 
genuine I do not know; but on the evidence of their letters both 
Wolsey and FIcnry took the claim in all seriousness, as did 
other Englishmem, and amongst them two no less intelligent 
than Sir Thomas More and Thomas Cromwell. 

More writes to Wolsey in 1522 that ‘ the King’s'Grace saidf 
that he trusted in God to be their, governor '[i.e. "'of' France] 
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himself, and that they should by this means make a way for 
him as King Richard [III] did for his f.idifrd Camnvvcll, 
speaking in Parliament in 1523, asks who would not spend life 
and goods ' to recover again by the sword flic rcsilni oi: France, 
belonging to our most redouhfed sovereign hv good and just 
title, and to change the sums of moruv uhich v.(’ haw iu suiulrv 
years received from thence into the whole and just revenues 
that might there from year to year he knded h we did peawaldy 
enjoy the same? ' Fits question ivas rhcuaical, ieir lie himself 
saw all too clearly the folly of such aspirations in the sixteenth 
century; but he goes on to s;iv tliai the tiuesdnn ni ilie King's 
claim, and of the war that slionUl assert it, has hM'ii ‘ ripelv 
digested, debated, yea, and finalK' cnneluded. ’ hv the’ King and 
his Council, as 'not only ['•ossildt; hut aha» wiy apparent and 
likely k 

Moreover, it is very obvious from die diphanatie aorrespemd 
ence of 1523 and IS2.| that Ihigland duritig, this pcritid ww; 
making every cllort to gain tlte Duke oj lininhon, tie* ( ’onstaldie 
of France, as an ally in the cause, bourbon vras thr narst [jower' 
£ul man in I'rancc, and cpiiie reatly tor aiu nr. li uwisonahlc 
practices. There arc various Icttca's dc'aling, u'itli the ptstposal 
that he shall 'recognize the Kingfs (drace his siiprcuur and 
sovereign lord, making oatli and (iddiiy unto fiiin as to thr right¬ 
ful inheritor of the said cianvn ni lu'aiice.'^ Pa-w, writing to 
Wolsey 10.1524,* says, ‘ I do see in f!ie Duke of Ikturbon so taidu 
ful a.nd steadfast mind without wudllaiiofi to lu'lp dir Kin;» to his 
crown of France, that if he be assuredly cnicrfaimal \}iv King 
shall assuredly obtain his crown in I‘rancc\ cousideriipg his 
intelligences and the favour he. haila univcrsallv in th;u rc'ainu 
like as the French King is universally haicdd Ikicc also gives 
. an account of how Bourbon, ' very rcdigioiislyd after toiifcssiou 
and communion, promised him upon his iaith ‘ that I will, by 
.the help of my friends, put the crown, of .Iux.uk:c u|..)t..)n t.lic .King 
our common master’s head, or else my {han)cls sliai! ir cut off, 
if his Grace will (attempt) tlie sanicd 

In ,1524 there was a papal election, (diarlrs wrote his 

d SI\ VI, p. ijy. cL also Kos. las atid txiu 
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promised letter in favour of Wolsey’s candidature, detained his 
own messenger until the election was concluded, and saw to it 
that his own candidate. Cardinal de Medici, was elected as 
Clement VII. In 1525 the war between Charles and Francis 
came to a spectacular conclusion, when the Imperial victory at 
Pavia revenged Marignano. Francis himself was taken prisoner, 
^ud the French army was practically wiped out. Charles was 
master of Europe. All Idenry had done was to throw away 
money and men upon futile though destructive raids on French 
territory. But in spite of what it is easy for us to describe to-day 
as the crass stupidity of his policy throughout, he still believed 
that he was going to share in the gains of his victorious ally. 

On March 26, 1525, Henry wrote to his ambassadors to con- 
giatulate Charles, and to ask outright for what he wanted. It 

is an amazing letter, and one of the longest he ever dispatched_ 

thirty-six pages in manuscript, twenty-five as printed in extenso 
in xht State Papers. The following brief extracts give a reason¬ 
able idea of his ‘ seriousness ’ about the crown of France. 


VI. To Tunstall and Wingfeld 

* * ' d he said Ambassadors, at the delivery of the K.ing*s 
letters to the Emperor, shall first, with as good and hearty words 
as they can devise, make unto him the King’s most cordial and 
affectuous recommendations, with congratulations, not only of 
the good recovery of his health, and convalescence from the 
danger of the quarteyn, wherewith the King’s Highness, to his 
great ingrete and heaviness, understood that His Majesty was 
right lately visited, but also for the fortunate and prosperous 
success ensued by overthrow of the French army in Italy, and 
taking of the French King prisoner; wherein, after lauds and 
thanks to be given unto Almighty God, the said ambassadors 
shall greatly commend the prudence, order and provision taken 
and devised by the said Emperor and his Council, with the valiant 
acquittal, virtue and strenuity of the faithful and good captains, 
servants and subjects, in the honourable defence of the affairs and 
enterprise of Italy, showing the inward rejoice and consolation 
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that the King’s Highness doth take (or the same: ^^'hieh, inr the 
honour ensued unto the said Emperor iherehy, with the surely of 
the matters in Italy, and the great henclit like to ioilom tliereupoa 
unto the common causes and generally unto all i’.liriMciidoni, 
hath been as much to the King’s liigh eonihaa am! gladness as 
could be thought or devised : trusting verilv tlait, .sinee Ahnightv 
God of His infinite grace hath thus provided tor th.e repressing of 
the inordinate pride and insauiahle ambition of him v. hiEii was 
the common enemy and general disturber of all peace, rest and 
tranquillity, there is now evident appeamnee tltaa the i’.mperi)!’ 
and the King’s Grace, taking good atul snh.staiuia! vrays by com 
formity, shall conduce and bring tlieir conmaai vauses unaj liigh 
and notable effect, to their great lunujur ata! 'oinelm ;o:d n* the 
repose and quiet of all Gliristendom. . . . 

There follow instructions to try to tind tan the i anpi i<a"’s 
mind at this point, before they say anything mtire. ll, hovo’ver, 
he and his Council insist on knowing 1 lenr\’s ruirn,! I'lrst, then 
they are to proceed as follows: 

^ First, they shall say that the King’s llighness, who sinctr 
the time that Almighty God called him nnto his wtafwn and 
dignity royal hath afExed and established thv haimlatinn of his 
intent and purpose, like a most virtuous i^rime, to do sonu* 
notable service unto Christ’s religion, grouiullv [ifaulrritig and 
devising with himself, and the most prohjinul and dismew folks 
of his Council upon the present state of the sanuu havim,* also due 
consideration and respect to the infinite troubles, dissvnsious, dis 
cords and contentions, which of a long season have dejumded 
between Christian princes, potentates, scignoriccs and cramtries 
in Christendom, by reason whereof, the samc^ being in sn great 
division within itself, not only innumerable oceasions, th-arue 
tions, devastings and depopulations of coumrites, widi oilua* 
infinite inconveniences, have ensued to the high tlispieasttn* of 
Almighty God, but also thcrel)y comiiiodity hatli brtm given to 
the Turks, enemies of Christ’s faith, marvellotisly t<; enuafaclu 
extend and ampliate their usurped empire and dominicau the 

^ foL 91, 
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notable diminution of Christ’s said religion; having, besides 
other their excellent conquests, now lately subdued and acquired 
into their dominion, the two chief and most sure propugnacles 
of Christendom, by reason whereof not only the realms of Naples, 
Sicily, and other parts of Italy on the one side, but also the realms 
of Poland, Hungary, and other parts of Germany, on the other 
side, lie open, ready in manner to the prey and entry of the said 
infidels to destroy and vanquish all the rest of the same; remem¬ 
bering furthermore the damnable heresy of the Lutheran sect, 
sustitate and brought up in the time of this division, tending 
principally and chiefly to the withdrawing of the obedience of 
the Church of Rome, and also of the governance, regiment and 
supreme dignity of princes and all nobility; in such wise, as, if 
by the special grace of Almighty God some direct, perfect and 
most prudent way be not taken and remedy adhibited unto these 
great inconveniences in time, not only greater and more sore 
punishment, advei sides, slanders, wars, hostilities, with general 
trouble, dissension and division, not able to be remedied by the 
heads and princes, are like to arise in brief time, but also, if God 
put not His help hereunto, the whole Christendom is in evident 
danger of utter perdition and ruin. 

The King’s Highness therefore, having most tender remorse 
and respect unto the premises, knowing furthermore that the high 
oigule, piidc and insatiable ambition of the French Kings, which 
of many days have contended by usurpation upon the countries, 
patrimonies and rights of all other bordering upon their confines’ 
to aspire unto the monarchy of Christendom, hath been the chief’ 
principal and in manner only ground, cause and occasion of all 
the said inconveniences, cannot think, imagine or believe other¬ 
wise, but that by the thraldom, captivity, overthrow and taking 
of the said French King, who of his own nature is inclined to as 
much arrogance and extreme ambition as ever was King of 
France; it is the pleasure of Almighty God to ordain and provide 
a way, mean and introduction, how the tyranny, oppression and 
excess of those that, directly or indirectly, be enemies of Christ’s 
faith, may be suppressed and extinct, and the religion of Christen¬ 
dom again to flourish, increase and augment; which occasion 
offered by Almighty God, if by the proceeding of other Christian 
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Princes at this time, into whose hands ir seemcih this matter is 
by God put and commiued, the s.ime should not iic duly 
amplected, embraced and followed, it is U) he iVarcil that CJod 
should take high indignation against them, exccuiitig I lis ttrrihlc 
sword of correction and dreadful (ninishn'ient ujmii them for the 
same. 


For which cause it hath been thutight tiuto his I liaaness, tliai, 
in accomplishment of his duty unto (ind and the v.nrld, his 
Grace oweth and is hounden first to search, examine ;inil ifu|uirc 
where should rc.st the ciilpe, blame, ikfauit, and occasiun of s„ 
many evils, to the intent that, the cause once removed and 
extirped, the effects of the same nttty also he disapiKumcd. Ainl 
verily his Grace, revolving with liimsell and his said ( lotmcil as 
much as may or can lie hy them dmuglu or .studiei! in rein, can¬ 
not find or perceive hut that as long as die realm of I'rance, 
situate and constitute in manner in tlu; hear! .md midsi of all 
Christendom, shall remain in the liands of ili,jse which cannot, 
ne never will, cea,se to apply their wits, {lowci-., tlmuulns, .and 
studies to ampliate and extend their limits and doiuinion, never 
satiate ne contented with enough, there can tu ver he rest, quiet 
ne tranc^uillity in Ghnstendom, hut th;u ouK* the .utiiiiiion of 
France shall be always an oceaision to brinu iill (lluastiaii princes 
and countries unto war, Imsiiliiy and division, h'or it is facile 
and easy to consider that ,a lyntiu, usurping ;uKi eucro.ti lling upon 
his neighbours’ and other men’s rights, cannot think tei conserve, 
defend and naaintain his unjust quarrel, unhss iluui h.e seek ways 
and means how to sew discord and dissension amongst them; 
and what great patrimonic.s, countries ;ind dominions ilie l-'rench 

King and his ancestors have detained hitherto from others is 
well known. 


For first it is notorious and manifest that the King’s I iighnc.ss 
pretendeth by just title of inheritance to have the whole crown 
of France, as that which ought to descend unto him of verv richi 
and succession; as largely may be proved and justified hv sulVicient 
matter of truth and record, over and besides particular trettiics, 
where^ his Grace is justly entitled unto the same. Besides that, 
It his Grace had never had any such title of inheriiiincc to the 
w o e crown of France, yet it cannot be by no man rightfully 
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denied but thcit tlie Oucliies of Normandy, Gascony, Guienne, 
Anjou, Maine, Poitou, and other great patrimonies unjustly 
detained by the Fiench King, ought of right to belong unto the 
King’s Highness by like lineal descent and succession. 

Furthermore, what noble countries and great dominions the 
French King wrongfully hath and keepeth from the Emperor, 
His Majesty and his Council do best know; and semblably what 
other pieces he hath, belonging to divers persons pretending title 
and interesse in the same. (f. 54^') Over this, not contented 
with all the premises, it is not unknown how long the realm 
of France hath contended to have the Duchy of Milan, Asti, 
Genoa, the realm of Naples, with other great territories in 
Italy; and drawing unto their devotions the Venetians, the 
Floientines, the Lucchese, with other potentates of the same, 
hath studied nothing more than how they may aspire to the 
said monarchy. . . . 

First, how it may be feasible and conducible, utterly to extinct 
the regiment of the French King and his line, or any other 
Frenchman, from the crown of France: the said ambassadors 
shall say, that it may well be known the same can never be con¬ 
duced or brought about by any composition or consent, either of 
the French King, or of the peers and estates of that realm; and 
therefore to speak or treat with France thereof were but vain 
and superfluous. 

Wherefore to biing that matter to effect there is no way to be 
devised, but only by force, violence and puissance; which thing, 
the said French King now remaining in captivity, his noblemen, 
captains, and whole army vanquished, slain, destroyed or taken 
prisoners, and consequently the realm of France remaining with¬ 
out an head, destitute of courage, good counsel, ability or power, 
is more facile to be done at this time, than at any other that ever 
hath been known or heard of; and specially if the King’s High¬ 
ness and the Emperor, according to the conventions and treaties 
passed between them, do make their personal invasion into 
France this summer, as they be bounden to do; which, if it were 
thought sufficient to attain the intended purpose for vanquishing 
of the French King or attaining the overhold on the realm of 
France when the French King with his nobility and puissance 
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was within the same, must needs nenv he iheaii^ht to he much 
more able and of powcT st> to do. 

And in this matter die said ambassadors inav sav diat, ihc 
Emperor beingxontciited i<) make die said personal invasion on 
that side, such ways may Ik* mken, leviiig fortressi's and strong¬ 
holds, that the Emperor mav eonic; vridi iiis .iriu\ uFit<) Earis, 
where the King's lliglmess will not l.dk ETnl •rwlbnp., tu meet 
him; supposing verily that diere shall !k* none impv-dimeiu, hy 
any power of Francea whcaa.hy either of duan shnuld be im¬ 
peached thus to do. At wliieh Parisa after die said [lerscsnal 
meeting, the King's (Iraee mav in this ease ia,ke the mown of 
France; and the same luuk IHs (irae<\ to show nmnial rornss'' 
pondence of kindness unio the isnipn'oia shaJJ give umo him all 
effectual assistance for attaining ot his erovwi broerl.!! ; whetaan 
the said ambassadors shall uv’ tiue.e tl'greer : 

First, they shall say the King's I }igrmw-.s e;m in tliis ease* he 
contented to give the Emperor Saaoo archcass an tlic’ King’s dnirges, 
for five, or, rather than fail, lAr six mondis. nr in dae licai and 
stead thereof, the sum ot ioojick) en-wme 

The second degree is. that the said amleiM,.;(,ini-. 'Fall grant 
thereunto the sum of 150,000 crowns. 

Thirdly, 200,000 crowns: and finally, if In iinia* of these 
offers the Emperor can he induced to invade in persom nwcdrig 
the King at Paris as afore, they slial! say, as cR” diefirealves, rliat 
they doubt not but, the crown of Ihaiiu'c oncc‘ Irab \\w Kinifs 
.Highness will be contented in his own person to acwaiipany the 

Emperor unto Rome. And if such general words v. ill nm, s.uisfy 

the Emperor and his Coimcih the said ambassadurs sha!! not ieu 
all the residue of the King’s desire in this {xhnf cemeurring wifl'i 
the same, to conclude the King's personal accompanying of ilu’ 
Emperor unto Rome, there to see the cn'iwn hopiTiai .^.ci on If'* 

head,^ giving his best assistance as well tlicrcaanun as lo the 

recovery of all such droits and rights as appertain to the Empire, 
whereof Italy is the chamber: of which glorious vo\agc ihc" said 
ambassadors shall say is like to ensue unto the Emperor tlw whoh* 

^ This was the crown of the world, which Icul m hr nvri^rd Rumr. 

App C ^ see Bryce, Holy Rnmufi limpirr, 
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monarchy of Christendom; for of his own inheritance he hath 
the realm of Spain, and a great part of Germany, the realms of 
Sicily and Naples, with Flanders, Holland, Zeeland, Brabant, and 
Hainault, and other his Low Countries; by election he hath the 
Empire, whereunto appertaineth almost all the rest of Italy, and 
many towns imperial in Germany and elsewhere; by the possi¬ 
bility apparent to come by my Lady Princess^ he should hereafter 
have England and Ireland, with the title to the superiority of 
Scodand, and in this case ail France with the dependencies: so 
as the said Emperor, performing this voyage, and taking this way, 
should in process be peaceable lord and owner in manner of all 
Christendom; which the King’s Grace can be contented the 
Emperor shall have, he concurring effectually with the King for 
recovery of his crown of France. . . . 

^ As to the second, who should succeed in the realm of France, 
the French King and his line removed? The King’s Flighness 
verily trusteth that, his just title and right thereunto remembered 
and considered, the Emperor, since the treaties and alliances 
passed between the King’s Grace and him, was never, ne is, of 
other mind but firmly to join with His Highness for recovery of 
the said crown; wherein the said ambassadors may, apart unto 
himself, put him in remembrance of his secret promise made, as 
well unto the King’s Highness as to my Lord Legate, at sundry 
places and times: wherefore in this matter there is no question 
or ambiguity which may insurge, but that the French King 
taken or not taken, his army vanquished or not vanquished, one 
of the chief and principal things intended and convented by their 
confederation hath always been to expel the French King from 
his usurped occupation of the crown of France, and to conduce 
the King’s Highness, as right requireth, unto the same. ... 

“ Albeit, if they shall make any such allegation, whereby it 
may be perceived that all the premises cannot reasonably satisfy 
them, ne induce the Emperor to come unto the personal invasion, 
and to help the King actually and really to attain the crown of 

* It wa.s proposed that Charles should marry Henry’s daughter Mary, 
then aged nine. They had been betrothed in 1522. 

“ fol. 97. 
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France, without delivery of my said Lady Ih-inress; then the said 
Ambassadors shall say, tIi;U the I'.mpcror proceedin'' to this 
personal invasion, and meeting the King at Paris, His (Jr,ice will 
be contented to tran.sport my Lady Princess thither; and, the 
King’s Flighness once crowned in Pa.ri.s King of h'rance. to deliver 
her unto the Emperor ttccording to his de.sire : and so 1 lis (iracc 
to pass to Rome, or concur with the Lm|)ernr for attainiiia his 
Crown Imperial, as is afores.tirl. W’itich tiling if the Lruperor 
refuse to condescend unto, it is a sign that neither he inlendeth 
to come unto Paris, nc to help the King's I liglntess to he crowned 
King of France. . . . 

By the premises the said .aiu’oasiaulors in- smiicientiv in¬ 
structed, what they shall say tiiul do mnehing the personal 
invasion this year to be made, and for indiKing tlu’ Lnip. lor to 
be content to forbear ransoming of the ['reiu li Kin.;., or making 
any composition with him or his realm, hut inteiiv n. exclude 
him and his line with all other from the crown o| h'r.mce except 
only the King’s Highness, to whom the .mine righifuliv doth 
appertain and belong. ... 


_ It is an amazing document, and not the least rrinarkabir 
thing about it is the pertinacity with which no le.ss than seven 
alternative schemes are worked out, for the ambassadors to 
propound in succession, if one after anotiier IJenrCs proposals 
should fail. They descend by degrees from the claim to the 
whole of France to a claim to the whole dnehy of Xonnandv 
and a perpetual yearly pension of 100,000 crowns. The ambas¬ 
sadors were empowered to conclude on :my of the sewn, and 
commissions were drawn up for that purpose.’ In M-iv Henry 
also wrote to the Regent of the Netherlands in preci,s<-ly the s.mu- 
Strain, and at considerable length. 

Out of the whole business lingland got exactly notliing. 
Charles, m effect, never even answered Hcnrv’.s letter, lie 
communicated with him, many times, at much length : hm lu¬ 
ma e it quite plain that he had no intention wlnitcvei of invad 
mg France m person, and simply ignored I-Icnry’,s reference,s to 
the crown of France. A miscalculation, it miglu be said 
’See especially Vc.sp. C. Ill, f. 150, 
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much for England’s first large-scale attempt at upsetting the 
European equilibrium. A political miscalculation: which could 
be, and was, retrieved financially by a prompt alliance with the 
loser, which yielded a sum of no less than 2,000,000 crowns to 
be paid in yearly instalments of ioo,ooo crowns. 

There-are dreams which are at once prophecy and inspiration, 
and dreams which are illusion. Wolsey’s dream of the Papacy 
and Henry’s dream of the crown of France were both illusions. 
They belonged to a vanished past—meaningless for the future, 
and out of touch with the actuality of the moment. Both meant 
power; but what neither Wolsey nor Henry managed to realize, 
during the years when they were still hoping to achieve them, 
was the fact that they could never, in the sixteenth century, be 
brought to mean power for England. The Papacy was too hope¬ 
lessly embroiled with the block of temporal power that was 
Italy, where the usurping French and Spanish interests would 
never have tolerated the intrusion of an Englishman. The dis¬ 
rupted France of the Middle Ages, where Anglo-Norman kings 
could successfully lay claim to vast hereditary dominions, was a 
thing of the past, that had given way to a kingdom as conscious 
of nationalism as England. Moreover, as Thomas Cromwell’s 
realist mind demanded, ‘ Suppose that Almighty God sent our 
Sovereign his desired purpose, how should we be able to possess 
the large country of France, which have our own realm so 
marvellous rarely stored of inhabitants and able men.? ’ 

For Henry the shattering of the illusion came at just the right 
moment. It pulled him up sharply, and in time. From hence¬ 
forth we hear no more of impracticable pretensions. Essentially 
a realist, he turns, instead, to the dream which is inspiration and 
prophecy—the dream of his own imperial power, founded on a 
united kingdom—a manageable block of control, an integral 
whole, racially, nationally, geographically. 

In the light of modern historical knowledge Henry’s preten¬ 
sions were absurd, and out of date. But to say that therefore he 
cannot have entertained them seriously seems to me as logically 
inadmissible as to say that because a scene or passage in a Shake¬ 
speare play is to modern taste bad, therefore Shakespeare cannot 
have Written it. It is worth while to remember that in 1535 
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Henry was still nsing his ' jusi tiiic ir.lu rit.ina' ' as an asset 
for bargaining witli b'raiu'is. If I'r.inais v.-iii ci-tain fnmi tlic 
Pope a rcvocatiun of (ilemeiit'.s ‘ nninst . ih! v.un!.' runs ’ setncncc 
on the divorce I ienry will givin-; i;;> tiie li;! ■ df Kin<' of 

France/ which remained incorporated ij. -h,- ,,i the Khu's 

of England uniil iSoo. It is ah-o as v.<:: a, rnnenfu-r tliai in 
the last years of his lile Henry ohviotisK- regard; d thv laaension 
of Boulogne as of great [iracii. a! \aiiia i s.-• ill, To liini, 
the English possession ot CasLus and lloiiloune tnean; ihc ' hci'p, 
ing ’ of: the Channel; and no one questions li'.e umuinrne.ss or 
the sincerity of the I'nglish belief that the loss of ( '.iais i„ M,,rv’.s 
reign was a naiiontil disa.siet, althougdi it is ilu mo/nn w-aliet 
that wc were well riil of it. 


In conscciuenee, I am [■■repared to l.eiirs'c that 1 [enr-Cs lettia- 
to the Emperor after I’avia is .1 getmiue iliMiwh to us. iuiilf-_ 
expre.ssion of policy. Ili.s whole liie u.is .1 eontiiiuons c'.pression 
of the Tudor will to powiaa In r;.'g 1 k' i;ed n.a ai:;! ,,in 
what were, for him, it.s real .sources. Hr w.r, .thro.ul 

when he should have looked honu v.Mrds. N,,; uttiii 1 when 
he summons his own Parliament, dors h,- to rr.'iH,'- Tai 

both the material and .spiritual sourers of p<,wrr v.rr,- to !,<■ tmi'nd 
withm his own realm. To Professor .\. !•'. pollan! the net result 
of the foreign policy of the first two decades is that in 152=5 
England counted for less in the eonneils of I’iin,pr than she did 
in 1513, while at home the situute hook ‘ mttv hr searched in v,ain 
for an act of importance An ironic prehuie <,n the theme of 
Virtue, glory, immoriality M 


he* hryjn m rviilv/r that 
1 power wvrv lo iu’ found 


■SeeS.P.Vn,pn.5K- And i, mi-l,, .K, 


if was 
pf ihe' 
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■ PART II 

‘THE KING’S GREAT MATTER’ 



<-nAI>Tf-,R I 

■Xo S'>\ ol' Ml\f; srx( •l.i'.I )}\(; • 

. . , a Is.!i rni 'a'rpi re i ii ; x; x • ^ 

t'> X x/iM X. li' , n ;V;x! a! Ixxa! 

No .sua ut aiiiir - xo;n 

' ! I \: i 


In 1503, when I’crdinand of Ar.ii;nn sou;;’-.; ('nr (iispensa- 

tion to enable his widowed dunu.hier to ju.nrs h.-r btothcr-in- 
iaw, some at any rate of the parties, 0:1. h.al ni.aoiislv i,een 

troubled in their minds aitoui the v.ilidiu ol -aieh a dispensation 
Katharine herself had had d-.uhts and suaiplo. supp. sted. pos¬ 
sibly, and certainly enconr.iped, by Iier w.mrv'or, whom 
heulinand protuptiy removed as a danpen tis ,,ih. t. Isabelia 
Katharine’s devout mother, was not too happ;, ai.on; ,he pro’ 
posed remarriage of her dauphter, thtnipli a btiei’ from Julius [[ 
calmed her doubts bdore her dea'h. Wha- is ;h(. 

himself, though eventually grandng the mvessarv tlispensation, 
had expressed doubt as to his own [.owers in the matter When 
however, on Henry’s accession i, becanu- politiealiv cunvenicni 
tor the marriage to take place, noirndv mentioned'.sus h things 
as religious scruples: the dispensation of the a.inniun father 
ot Christendom, the supreme spiritual authnritv, was cnmi'-h. 

^ or the gicatcr pan ol dghtetn years Henry and Ktiiharine 
ive contentc y as man and wile. Katharine was devoted to 
her husband and his interests. There h.ai, it is tr.ie. inm occa¬ 
sional dissensions. In 1^14, when I-’erdinan.l was still .shoJutig 

r .T'Ssip of the Sp.tnisl, court, 

a child at .H'ven hirth preiiiaturclv to 

■lit™ -‘‘“S’’”' .. I -™.v 

I''""' 

cr fate tile fact ol hi.s (nvn inlKldiry, 

batnluikNL^TaS, a“ptfK^ bull. 
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‘ NO SON OF MINE SUCCEEDING ’ 

An even more significant bit of gossip is retailed by one Vetor 
Lippomano, a Venetian, who writes from Rome on August 28 
in the same year, and reports that it is said ‘ that the King of 
England means to repudiate his present wife, the daughter of the 
King of Spain and his brother’s widow, because he is unable to 
have children by her, and intends to marry a daughter of the 
French Duke of Bourbon. Si dize the King of England means 
to annul his own marriage, and will obtain what he wants from 
the Pope as France did.’^ 

A more serious cause of unhappiness to both Henry and 
Katharine was provided by the successive deaths of no less than 
five children in four years. There had been a still-born daughter 
in May, 1510 : a son, Flenry, born on January i, 1511, who lived 
barely two months: a still-born son in September, 1513; a son, 
who died at birth, in June, 1514 : and another, prematurely born, 
in December of the same year. On February 18, 1516, however, 
the Princess Mary was born. In contrast to these other ill-fated 
Tudor babies she seemed a healthy child. Henry was as delighted 
as any other father with his daughter, boasted to the Venetian 
ambassador that she never cried; boasted also that he and 
Katharine were both young, and that, by the grace of God, sons 
would follow. y\ genuine affection for his wife, as well as care 
for the succession, speaks through the letter he wrote to Wolsey 
in July, 1518, when Katharine was again pregnant. 

i.To Cardinal Wolsey 

[/«/y, 1518.] 

My lord cardinal, I recommend unto you as heartily as I 
can, and I am right glad to hear of your good health, which 
I pray God may long continue. So it is that I have received 
your letters, to the which (because they ask long writing) I have 
made answer by my secretary. Two things there be which 
be so secret that they cause me at this time to write to you 

* i.e. Louis XII, who for political reasons secured a divorce from his 
wife, in order to marry Anne of Brittany, .and so absorb Brittany into the 
French crown. Quoted from Venetian Calendar, 11 , 479; from Sanuto 
Dianes, V, xix, p. i. 
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myself; the one is th.u I iru.st the t]ueni '’in uif,- ii. will) child- 
the other is chief c.ttise wiiy I .Tn m > io.i!!) n jviir ,,, London 
ward, bee.mse ahoui ihiv lime i\ p.icK of her tlincerotis times 
and by cause of that, I uotihl n-move iier .is litiit' ..s I nia\ now,' 
My lord, I write thus utito not ,is ,i cnMircd thitii;. but as a thino- 
wherein I have Ltrcai hosH ..ml lil.chiioo,!. .ami ie. ,,:use I ilo 
well know that this thin- uiil be .omiurt.d.le to win to under¬ 
stand; thcrelore, I do write it unto \ou .n this time. \(, nmn. 
to you at this time, nisi tjund dnis rtti.' ,-e, op.v.,- /w.v finirc. 

Written with the h.ind of vour l.ivitm, prin.c. 

HtNKV R. 


It is generally thought th.u I leurv's iiKutimi of K.ttharine’.s 
dangtious times releis to wiiions mis. .in i,ices that htitl 
happened after the hirih oi .Mar,. In • loiio-,', iir_ .X'oreniber 
their last child was still born, .ind bv rtcm even 1 leiii'v, alwav,s 
reluctant to believe that tlie wot’ul u.is g,oing denv him 
something upon which Iw h..;d ■„ i ’.is b.e.ir, re.ili.-ed that 
Katharine, theti aged lonv, cotih! never e him the son he 
so pa.ssion:Ucly de.sired. Marv w.is his .u knowied.-rd heir Init 
like everyone else, Henry h.iievcd th.it the suivession’(.f a 
woman would mean a disput<-d suress.nn. 1 b- and his Council 
saw James V and various claim.mts, all waiting to plunge 
England into civil war, with the crown as ilu- pri/e 'ilici’c 
were several nobles with claims of descctu, the forem,,st being 
the Duke of Buckingham, a de.scend.ini of b.dw,.rd 111. in jsjs.'i 
he had been tried and .sentenced to th.itli. ostensiiilv for liioh 
treason, actually becau.se as a potential cl;iirn;m: n, ih,- ibroiie he 
was a potential danger to lienry’s line. U was a drtistic move, 
and shows clearly enough that the question of the sticcession had 
already made Henry both nervous and ruihh-.ss vears before the 
ivome was begun. Nor is it fam.isiic to mx-, in bis treatment 
o^is Illegitimate son, yet further evid.-na- of his concert). In 

fethl?’s tirrilf" Ki' lunoml his ou-.i 

conferred n tiftcrwards 

Warden o^thrs '-I S' "[ In-!and atul 

when a child tTS Sf'S’ 

e boy had lived in complete olweuritv till 
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1525—the year in whfch Henry finally realized he would have 
no more children by Katharine. If proof is needed that Henry 
was deeply concerned about the succession long before he fell 
in love with Anne Boleyn, we need hardly look any farther than 
the execution of Buckingham in 1521, and then this shower of 
honours—the prelude to further advancement—that fell with 
such unexpected suddenness upon his hitherto unregarded son. 

At what precise moment Henry decided he must divorce 
Katharine of Aragon and wed Anne Boleyn it is impossible to 
say. Anne’s elder sister, Mary, the wife of Sir Wi lliam Carey, 
had been Henry’s mistress, probably between the years 1522 and 
1525; and although he may have been attracted to the younger 
sister as early as 1526, there is nothing in the earliest letters 
he wrote to her to enable us to be certain of their dates. They 
may belong to the year 1527: they may be earlier, or even later. 
The only thing we know for certain is that the first move to 
procure .a divorce was made in the spring of 1527, and that the 
first allusion to Anne Boleyn and the King’s determination to 
marry her belongs to September of the same year. Henry him¬ 
self gave the date of his estrangement from Katharine as 1524. 
Lord Rochford, Anne’s brother, deposed on July 15, 1529, that 
it had begun ‘ about two years since ’, i.e. in 1527. 

Shake.speare, whose account tallies with those of Holinshed 
and Cavendish, makes Henry explain how he was moved to sue 
for the divorce; 

My con.scicnce first receiv’d a tenderness, 

Scruple, and prick, on certain .speeches utter’d 
By the Bishop of Bayonne, then French ambassador; 

'W’ho had been hither sent on the debating 

A marriage ’twixt the Duke of Orleans and 

Our daughter Mary. I’the progress of this business. 

Ere a determinate resolution, he 
(I mean the bishop) did require a respite; 

'Wherein he might the king his lord advertise 
Whether our daughter were legitimate. 

Respecting this our marriage w'ith the dowager 
Sometimes our brother’s wife. 

The Bishop’s embassy arrived in February, 1527. Whether 
Wolsey and Henry both lied when they said the Bishop sug¬ 
gested these doubts we do not know. But though not the cause, 
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it may likely have been the occasum tliat M‘r\‘cil as the match 
to the tucl as the foliowiiig exfoiei written after Whilscv 

had sounded hlsher, Ihshdp of Rochester, on the of the 

King’s ' scruples h 

j////v s, 1527. "] 

... I repeated unto liim ih(‘ whuh* neuter of Inunce, and 
of the mairiagc intended flic luvn.'h Kin-^ and rnv !adv 

Princess. . . . ‘Fhe bishop of Idrbcs, oiu’ df dur '.aid a.mbassadors 
wrote unto me from his lodging . . . votc ecnnpdicd to 
demand likewise, that, on h^nir (ircu'c’s lieiialf, it sliuiild Ik* 
showed and opened unto them what h.a! Inuai lirm provided for 
taking away the impediment of that ina.i i vdu'reof niv laulv 
Princess cometh; and ilm alihoig’h he dmiieed not !nu Your 
Grace’s (miincil had well fdrwa'cn iha? \rt, iur iliwhartHt 

of their duties towards their nia.-sfer, the\' inuo iiec'd*. O'gnirr a 
sight thereof, fearing lest unmi suvh aIn‘r.o';i.m nn b.ah sides 
little effect should succeeik Wlulrriiptui l ^'nin lli.dni-ss had 
commandment to make cnse.u'eh lea" siu.h d.ispens.iiaM'is as were* 
obtained therefore, to slum- unto fluau uRni ilu-. ^hnulii retjuire 
it. And, finally, for the saud l)i.shoj).s sat U'a.o i idtn shnvW’d unto 
him the bull oi clispcnsationt wduen, altfa* he iiad dt IhUc'ratelv 
perused and read, noting and mark tun (‘vc'r\' inauerial point 
thereof, although he said, for the first'sight, he sup^pnsed tlu' 
said bull was not sufficient, as well for dim this iiripedimenr 
was de jura dtuino, wherewith the Fopt* could not dispense nisi 

ex urgentlssima causa, as for oiIut thinus dapirlirndwl in ilu- 
samed ’ ' 


Before this, however, between b'chniarv at d pine, various 
measures had been secretly concerted !)y I Icriry and \\hds('y. It 
was, apparently, a propitious moment, in m far as luiropean 

FOics were concerned. Pope Clement VII warned to clear tltc 
foreiper out of Italy by means of an .anti S[)iini'.li lea_mif. 1 ‘or 
tois he needed the help of l<nt;land—a "ood motiieni! thru, for 
England to rely upon the help of ,he iCpc in a spiritual atttse. 
n May the Cardinal summt.ncd the Kittg to appe-ar iK;lorc hint, 
to answer the charge of living with hi.s brother’s wife. I Jenrv 
‘ Quoted from S.P. I, 199. 
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‘no son of mine succeeding’ 

replied with a justification: the suit was terminated, and the 
ground prepared. The plan was that Wolsey should declare the 
King’s marriage invalid, the plea being the insufSciency of the 
brief of Julius II: Henry was to remarry: and the Pope was 
then to confirm the Legate’s sentence, thereby confirming the 
second marriage and ensuring the legitimacy of the confidently- 
expected heir. It was exactly what had been done for Charles 
Brandon, Henry’s own brother-in-law: then why not, argued 
Henry, for the Defender of the Faith ? Unfortunately, however, 
before the preliminary divorce plot was well under way, an 
event occurred which profoundly affected this apparently English 
domestic project. On May 6 Rome was sacked by the Imperial 
troops—an event which shocked the whole of Christendom. 

When the idea of the divorce was first mooted the Pope was 
a free man, at enmity with the Emperor. Within a month he 
was the Emperor’s captive in the Castle of St. Angelo: and the 
Emperor, as Katharine’s nephew, was bound to oppose the 
divorce. Such was the political situation with which Wolsey 
and Henry at once found themselves confronted. So far, Wolsey 
and the King were acting together. It was at the specific point 
of Henry’s second marriage that their plans diverged, as each 
soon became aware. Henry meant to marry Anne Boleyn: 
Wolsey meant his master to marry Renee, the daughter of 
Louis XII of France. To bind yet closer the kingdoms of 
France and England was at this juncture the basic aim of the 
Cardinal’s foreign policy: to secure his succession, at the same 
time gratifying his own desire, had, for the moment, become 
the sole and fundamental aim of the King. In July Wolsey 
went to France on a diplomatic mission, ostensibly to settle the 
treaty which included the marriage of the Princess Mary, and to 
arrange for war against the Emperor. Actually, his real project 
was a daring bid for power made on his own behalf and his 
master’s, being nothing less than an attempt to have himself 
appointed 'Vicar-General for the Pope during the period of the 
latter’s captivity. It came to nothing; but had it succeeded ‘ the 
King’s matter ’ would have been dealt with at once, and as the 
King wished, as the appointment would have conferred on 
Wolsey the power to act on behalf of Clement. 
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In the mcuinimc, whiic he pursunl his uwn designs in 
Franec, WoLsey di'.pa!Jied (iiiiiiu.s i, die Hi,imp ui' \ViI'reostcr 
Salviati and (Ircgitry (iasale lo Rtiine in. Ini-isard ihc King’,s 
cause with the Pope. I lenrv. !»iv.; : r. no- inisiing his 

affairs eniirdy to W'ojsey’.s skiii, and in S. pieniin r he hi'rnsdf 
sent his personal sceretary, Wilii.iui Kin.aii!, on ihc same 
mission, hut armed alsii with seuet itnaru. ti, nn-. lie imvc him 
a letter to Wolsey, wlm was to send hitii on his was to obtain 
a dispensation Tor the divorce. Riep.ht, nnltaiwn to Wolsey, 
was at the .same time to .secure .! dispens.itiiin lor du,- King to 

marry Anne. Poleyn. with whonv ■accordin;.; to die canon law_ 

he had itlrcady eontriteted adinits in tlic iii': cio.ree, by nason 
of his illicit relations with her sister, .M.if,. ■I'his disps-nsaiion 
is the second, and secret, coiniiii-.siiin rrinr;.! to in the letter 
to Knight (No. ni). The first niatter, v.liidi v. ouircnn,aided 
as ‘ unreasonable to be granted w,,i,s a reque-,: lor ,i dispsus.idon 
to take another wile without ilivoicing Kadi.nine. 


U.l'o ('..MtlJlNAI. Wnl.snv 

[.=527.1 

My Lord, this shall he to thank sou ol vour great [>ains and 
travail which you have sustaimd since your dep.irture heme for 
our business and causes, wherein you have done to tis no little 
honour, plea.sure and profit, and to our realm an iniinite gotKb 
ness, which .service cannot he by a kind master for;,;otten, of 
which fault I trust I .shall never be accused. spdi.dU u, \our 
warde, which so laboriously do .serve me. Ikirihenuorc. because 
as yet since the Pope’s captivity wc never sent to salute him, nor 
have no man resident there to advertise us of the .ilf.iir.s there, 
and also lest the Queen .shoukl prevent us, !ty the Pmperor’s 
rneans, in our great matter, we think it meet to send this bearer 
thither, of whose_truth and sincerity wc liavt led long proof, 
cb n instructions .and cotntnissions a.s 

diUjrenL °r fV requisite, :tnd rlitit with convenient 

more at this time, but that greatly I desire yiair naurn home, for 
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here we have great lack of you, and that you may give full 
credence to my secretary this bearer. Written with the hand of 
your loving sovereign lord and friend. 

Henry R. 


iii.To Knight 

\ ? Oct.-Nov., 1527.] 

Mr. Secretary, this shall be to .advertise you that the secret 
bull I sent you for is at this hour known perfectly to my lord 
cardinal, by whose means I know well enough, but I advertise 
you thereof because I am sure that (though my lord cardinal do 
write unto you that he know it) you would not yet be a-knowen 
thereof; whereby mayhap he should suspect that you were sent 
(as you be indeed) for things that I would not he should know. 
Wherefore if he either write or send to you in that matter I will 
your answer be that truth it is I sent after you such a one, but 
that it was no part of your commission when you went from 
me, and that therein you will nothing do but as I and the said 
loid caidinal shall command you. for my pleasure is indeed (as 
peradventure you shall be advertised by the said lord cardinal 
heieaftei) that you shall make no further labour touching that 
bull. Nevertheless I do now send to you the copy of another 
which no man doth know but they which I am sure will never 
disclose it to no man living, for any craft that the cardinal or any 
other can find; willing you both to keep it secret and to solicit 
that it may be made in due form, keeping the effect and tenor 
thereof and with all diligence (it once impetrate) to send it to us. 
Surely to be plain with you, we are of the opinion that the 
cardinal is of touching the first bull, for surely we think it is too 
much to be required and unrea.sonable to be granted, and there¬ 
fore he and I jointly shall devise another, which hereafter we 
shall send to you (and that or it be long), willing you to make all 
diligence to you possible for impetrating of this first which 
presently I send you for, that is it which I above all things do 
desire, and if you cannot attain it, then solicit the other which 
my lord cardinal and I shall send you, which, peradventure, shall 
not be much discrepant from this, but that shall be made pro 
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forma tanUim—and so to cloak other niawer.s if \au possible j w'l 
may attain this, desiring you lu-artilv to use all \va\s vou pos^ 
sible to get access to the Pope's person, and then 'to sulieit both 
the protestation and this bull with all diligence; .ijul iit so doin'i- 
I shall reckon it the highest service that e'ver voti did me. Vnd 
if peradventure the Pope do mtike any sticking a.t this bull 
because peradventure it is not yet to him knowVi hut that the 
marriage between the Queen and me is good ar.d .smru ieiu vou 
may show him that I doubt not but if'lie tisk the dean of his 
Roote,i which hath deeply .sceit the matter, he u ill sh.,u' him the 
truth thereof, and this bull is not desired except I hr Irriitimc 
absolutus ab hoc matrimonia Kathainac. W'lieretoie f 
humbly desire him (in consideration td .such ser'. icc . s I h-n-e 
done or hereafter may do to his holiness and the church) that' he 
will grant me the same, nitiking as few laiw ihcTeiu ,s i. pus 
sible, causing the plumary-^ to .seal it in’ hi; presence without 
further sight thereof, which 1 hear .sav he m.n l.iufully do 
Good Mr. Secretary, .solicit the.se causes vdth a!! b.al, celeritv and 
dexterity you can, and with the best coun.sel, ,so tiuyv be werct 
that you can get. I do send you this be.arer bv wh.an sou mav 
asmredly send me whatsoever you ivill, lor b.e will is iih diligence 
bring It me and wisely enough too. I fe;,,- me sore th.it i'f' you 
nd not some by ways beside tlicm that mv lord s-aolin.al did 
devise with you to have access to the Pope’s'prescaice it will be 
long or you attain the same. Wlierefore I inst.intlv desire you 
to seek all means possible. Fauca capinul and thus fare vm, 
well. By your loving master and .sovereign 




“ the supreme ecele.sia.sticil and .seen! i- cun 

‘ I’officier de k chancellcrie romaine qui vdle l'l'»i-h.!!ntr. 

IS obviously the meanincr nf w ^1^” ks hiiljcs cii plfunl:* \ 'khib 

writer assimikted "'''I' 
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' NO SON OF MINE SUCCEEDING ’ 

The signature of tl^is letter is reproduced above, with typical 
specimens of Henry’s H and R at the left for comparison, (cf. 
also specimen on cover.) As already stated in the Introduction 
(p. xvi fl.), I do not believe that this signature is genuine. The 
H is abnormally formed, and differs very markedly from the 
hundred and thirty signatures I examined as a check, all of which 
are perfectly regular and true to type. Flenry’s genuine H is 
made without lifting the pen. He starts with the top curve of 
the left-hand upright, makes his first down-stroke, and the loop 
at its base, then the horizontal crosspiece and the bottom loop 
of the second upright, and then the upright itself (an up-stroke). 
He then makes a preliminary horizontal stroke, ending in a sharp 
angle, before the last vigorous down-stroke of the third limb, with 
its distinctive curve, and final hook. The abnormal specimen 
may have been formed in several ways. It may have been drawn 
in two, or even three, strokes: or it may simply have had the 
strokes made in the wrong order—i.e. the copyist has started 
with the angled loop of the medial upright, and made the second 
of the three before the first. Personally, I incline to think 
it has been drawn in two strokes: i.e. that the copyist began 
correctly with the curve of the first upright, but realized he had 
gone wrong when he came to the angled horizontal preliminary 
to the third limb, gave it up, and joined the third limb on to the 
first at the top of the curve where a slight thickening may be 
noticed. Perhaps the most obvious signs of the copyist are: 

(1) the way in which the first upright falls feebly over on to the 
second, instead of maintaining a nicely proportioned distance; 

(2) the queer angled loop that has been substituted for Henry’s 
characteristic link between the second and third uprights, and 

(3) the altogether wrong shape of the final curving down-stroke. 
Whether the ‘ two strokes or the ' wrong order ’ explanation is 
correct, either is equally destructive of belief in the genuineness 
'of the signature. 

The R, though properly formed, is also untrue to type. 
Henry’s R is invariably made with a long or longish, nearly 
straight, vigorous preliminary up-stroke, starting just above the 
lower left-hand base loop. The suspect R has a preliminary 
curve instead; and where Henry’s R tends to have a slightly 
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flattened and angled top loop to tlic rieJn-lnniJ nprii^ln. this R 
lias a regular writing-master's mutidet! loop. Hie Ion]') formino- 
the crosspiece bet,ween thi' tvro uprigtbis is (ven mope suspicious. 
In none ol: my test specirnc’ns does it entss iJk; left ipa'iglu with 
anything like the same length mu! Lndsh.iuss of' !(*oping. In 
genuine examples tluaa; is a deeidwl tendeiu v in the bottom 
cross-stroke to slope up slightly from left to riiflit. Moreover 
the final flourish in this R is apj^apuiibc i)tut|iie. It is a free, 
large, curving stroke, finishing seven-iv/elh'is oi' an inch below 
the bottom crosspiece. Henry's final sirolu* invariablv resembles 
a pothook, and fifiislies vhher just mu'u'rm ada or sliuliflv to the 
right of the right-hand hast' loop. { j.m .hs,:, suspicious of the 
stop after the R. In only two out ai tlu' i ?n specimens have 
I found a stop used, and in Umh < a.ses it {K'.'urs just below the 
loop of the poiliook and verv near to if. 

Without suggesting that 1 eomhler st\lc ctlUst itutc's evidence, 
I think the following points mav bt' noted. In sn far as obvious 
tricks of style are coneenu'd the IrUer is ,nit!u'n:ie taiouah : for 
example, the 'surely \ the use of lunekets, flu* opening (ef. No. 
n, above), and the ' fmaca sapitnil ' {ef. a kucr to Wol.sev, not 
printed here, in Addit. uuy;S, i. ' uo mop' to \‘ou at this 
time, but sapienti paiica \) \\1uiher this last touch is too 
‘authentic’ to be true is perhaps disputabhu As used in the 
letter to Wolsey it has point, in that it eonehules a brief and 
very cryptic note, iicre it follows a somewliat length v and per¬ 
haps over-elaborate explanation. I am also a little inclined to 
think the good Master Secretary ’ more like* a reminiscence of 
Elizabeth s familiar style than of llcnryfs; nor am I c|uite liappy 
about the phrases which I hear say he' ma\' and ' I fear me 
sore . On the question c)f substance, nw impre^ssion is that, 
although I see no reason why anyone should need to fabricate this 
letter, it would have been possible to {)ut it togcrlu-r frean the 
information given by Kniglu in his letter of SeguemiHa- ^ to 
Henry (see 5 .P., VII, 3; Lib, IV, 3422), and in his later letter 
of December 4 (L.P IV, 3688). This second loiter p<rsiis the 
existence, if not of the actual Corpus leiter, at the least of a letter 
similar in its contents. 
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^ CHAPTER II 

‘FROM ALL OTHER ONLY TO HER I ME BETAKE’ 

Now unto my lady 
Promise to her I make, 

From all other only 
To her I me betake. 

HENRY Vni 


Tpiroughout the spring and summer of 1527 Henry had 
endeavoured to cloak his designs from Katharine, the world in 
general, and the Emperor in particular, by making it appear that 
all his proceedings were merely concerned with the investigation 
of the validity of his marriage, to the end that if there were any 
defects in the dispensation they might be remedied, for the sake 
of removing any doubts as to the legitimacy of Princess Mary. 
He told Katharine, however, on June 22, that he no longer 
considered her his lawful wife; and that he had already deter¬ 
mined to marry Anne is amply attested by Knight’s secret com¬ 
mission for the Mary Boleyn dispensation. It is evident, there¬ 
fore, that the earliest of his letters to Anne must belong either 
to these summer months of 1527, or even earlier. It is impos¬ 
sible to arrange them in order of time with any absolute certainty, 
and neither the Vatican arrangement nor that of the Letters and 
Papers is entirely satisfactory.^ All one can safely say is, that 
they tell us that Henry has been in love with Anne for a whole 
year, and has declared his affection : that they belong to a period 
when she had withdrawn from Court; and that Henry can 
already assure her that he is going to cast off all others out of 
his thought and affections for her sake (p. 57). 

The most interesting thing of all, however, is something 
which comes through quite clearly—so clearly that it makes , us 
impatient of details of such secondary importance as exact dates. 
It is the fact that Henry was simply and whole-heartedly in 
love. 

^ These differing orders are given in Appendix 1 . See also Biblio¬ 
graphical List, p. 439, for the history of the MSS., which belong to the 
Vatican, 


THE LETTERS OE KING EIENRY VllI 

i.To Anne Boleyn- 
My Mistress and Friend, 

I and my heart commit ourselves into your hands, beseech¬ 
ing you to hold us recommended to }-our good favour, and that 
your affection to us may not be by absence diminished; for great 
pity it were to increase our pain, seeing that absence makes 
enough of it, and indeed more than I could ever have thnu<>ht, 
remembering us of a point in astronomy, which is this : thai'ihc 
longer the days are, the farther olT is the sun, ;ind vet, notwith¬ 
standing, the hotter; so is it with our love, for wc Itv tibsence are 
far sundered, yet it nevertheless kccfis its fervenev, :ti the least 
on my part, holding in hope the like on yotirs; ensuring vou tliat 
for myself the annoy of absence doth alreiuly too mucii vex me; 
and when I think upon the increase of thtii which of necessity 
I must needs suffer it is almost intolerable to me, were it not for 
the firm hope that I have of your cver-diiring allection towards 
me; and sometimes to put you in mind of this, anti .seeinu that 
in person I cannot be in your presence, I semi you now the'thing 
most nearly thereto apperttiinitig that it is possible to me to semi, 
which is my picture set in a bracelet, with the whole de% iee vdiich 
already you know. Wishing myself in their place, when it 
should please you. This by the hand of your loyal servant and 
friend. 

H.R. 

From the point of view of Tudor etiquette in this matter of 
present-giving it would be suitable that Henry’s gift .sluiuld be 
answered by one from Anne; and the next letter suggests tliat 
it was appropriately requited. 

ii.To Anne Boleyn 

For so beautiful a gift, and .so exceeding (taking it in all), 

I t ank you right, cordially 5 not alone I'or the lair diunionci and 

Ae ship in which the solitary damsel is to.s,scd aliout, but cliieny 
for the good intent and too-humblc submission vouchsttfecl in this 
by your kindness; considering well that by occasion to merit it 
would not a little perplex me, if I were not aided therein hv your 
great benevolence and goodwill, for the which I have .sought, do 
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seek, and shall always seek by all services to me possible there 
to remain, in the which my hope hath set up his everlasting rest, 
saying aut ilUc aut nullihi. 

The proofs of your affection are such, the fine posies of the 
letters so warmly couched, that they constrain me ever truly to 
honour, love and serve you, praying you that you will continue 
in this same firm and constant purpose, ensuring you, for my 
part, that I will the rather go beyond than make reciproque, if 
loyalty of heart, the desire to do you pleasure, even with my 
whole heart root, may serve to advance itd 

Praying you also that if ever before I have in any way done 
you offence, that you will give me the same absolution that you 
ask, ensuring you that henceforth my heart shall be dedicate to 
you alone, greatly desirous that so my body could be as well, as 
God can bring to pass if it pleaseth Him, whom I entreat once 
each day for the accomplishment thereof, trusting that at length 
my prayer will be heard, wishing the time brief, and thinking 
it but long until we shall see each other again. 

Written with the hand of that secretary who in heart, body 
and will is 

Your loyal and most ensured servant, 

H autre ne cherce R. 


After the opportunity for letters provided by this exchange 
of presents we may conjecture a pause in the correspondence. 
Then the lover finds another plausible pretext to enable him to 


write again to the beloved. 


iii.To Anne Boleyn 

To MY MISTRESS, 

Because the time seems to me very long since I have heard 
of your good health and of you, the great affection that I bear 

^ ■ Si loyaute dii ceur, desire de vous complaire, vous sans autre racine 
en ceur le peut availcer*’ The French is slightly obscure, and previous 
translators have got over the difficulty by omitting it. Though the con¬ 
struction is muddled I have no doubt, however, that the phrase which 
Henry is attempting to use is ‘ even with my whole heart rootwhich is 
to be found in various other familiar English letters of this periodt 
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you has prevailed with me to send this bearer to voii, to be 
the better ascertained of your health and pleasure; and because 
since I parted with you I have been advised that tiic opinion in 
which I left you is now altogether changed, and that you will 
not come to court, neither with rny ladv your mother, if vou 
could, nor yet any other way; the which report being true I 
cannot enough marvel at, seeing that I am well assured 1 have 
never since that time commiiiecl fault; and ineihinks it is Imt 
small recompense for the great love I bear you to keeji me thus 
distanced both from the .speech and the per.son of that she which 
of all the world I most do esteem; and if you love me with .such 
settled affection as I trust, I assure me th.at this sundering of our 
two persons should be to you .some .small vexation, though in truth 
this doth not so much pertain to the mistres.s as to the .servant. 

Bethink you well, my mi.stre,s,s, th.at your absence doth not a 
litde grieve me, tru.sting that by your will it should not be .so; 
but if I knew in truth that of your will you desired it, I could 
do none other than lament me of my ill fortune, ;ib;uing hy little 
and little my so great folly. And thus, for lack of time, 1 make 
an end of my rude letter, praying you to give credence to this 
bearer in that which he will tell you from me. 

Written with the hand of your entire .servant, 

H '© 

^ jCx# 

Anne was cautious, and knew how to keep the King still in 
love, and, at the same time, uncertain of his hold upon her. She 
had no mind to succeed her sister as Henry’s mistres.s. Her 
answer to the above letter mu.st have been ainbiguou.s, non¬ 
committal and discreet, but also tantalizing and provocative. It 
roused Henry to immediate and vehement reply, and—more 
important—to definite promises of what he could and would do, 
if only he might be assured of her love, 

iv.To Anne Boleyn 

Debating with myself the contents of your Icttcr,s, I have 
put myself in great distress, not knowing how to interprert them, 
whether to my disadvantage, as in some places is shown, or to 
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advantage, as in others I understand them; praying you with all 
my heart that you will' expressly certify me of your whole mind 
concerning the love -between us two. For of necessity I must 
ensure me of this answer, having been now above one whole year 
struck with the dart of love, not being assured either of failure 
or of finding place in your heart and grounded affection. 
Which last point has kept me for some little time from calling 
you my mistress, since if you love me in none other sort save 
that of common affection that name in no wise belongs to you, 
for it denotes a singular love, far removed from the common. 
But if it shall please you to do me the office of a true, loyal 
mistress and friend, and to give yourself up, body and soul, to 
me who will be and have been your very loyal servant (if by 
your severity you do not forbid me), I promise you that not only 
shall the name be given you, but that also I will take you for my 
only mistress, rejecting from thought and affection all others 
save yourself, to serve you only. Beseeching you to make me 
answer absolute to this my rude letter, how far and in what I 
may put trust; and if it does not please you to make me answer 
by writing, assign me some place where I may have it from your 
own mouth, and with well-willing heart I will be there. No 
more, for fear of wearying you. Written with the hand of him 
who would willingly remain your 

H.R. 

The two brief notes that follow place themselves neither by 
tone nor yet by any detail. They might belong to any month 
of the summer of 1527. Like all the preceding letters, however, 
they are written in French, and serve prettily enough to conclude 
the story of the King’s courtship in 1527. One and all, they are 
the letters of a man grown young again, and ardent, and fired 
with a genuine affection, in which devotion and respect and the 
capacity for idealizing the woman he loves show as plainly as if 
the letters were those of any of his subjects. 

v.To Anne Boleyn 

Although, my mistress, it hath not pleased you to remember 
the promise that you made me when I was last with you, which 
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was, to hear good news of you, and to have answer to my last 
letter; nevertheless, methinks it is the part of a true servant" (see¬ 
ing that otherwise he can hear nothing) to send to understand of 
the health of his mistress, and so, to acquit mvsclf of the olftcc 
of a true servant, I send you this letter, jtr.'iying \'t)u to advertise 
me of your well-being, the which I pray (iod niay endure as long 
as I would mine own. And to the intent that you mav the more 
often remember me, I send you liy this hearer a buck', killed by 
my hand late yesternight, trusting that as you eat of it you wifi 
have in mind the hunter. And thus, for lack of sp.u-e, I will 
make an end of my letter. Written with the liand of your 
servant, who oft and again wishcih you in your itrother's rotim. 


This and the following arc both attributed hv the At//err and 

Papers to July, 1527, but with the wtirning tlrat thev mav well 
be earlier. 


VI.To Anne Bolevn 

Although it doth not appertain to a gentleman to i.ikc his 
lady in place of servant, ncvcrtheles.s, in compliance with your 
desires, I willingly grant it to you, if thereby you can find yfmr- 
self less unthankfully bestowed in the place hv you chosen,'than 
you have been in the place given by me. d'hanking vou' right 

heartily for that it pleaseth you still to ludd me in some rc-mem- 
brance. 

d.n.A.I.de A.o.na.v.c.z. 

Henry R. 


Personally I believe that with these 1527 letters there shm.ld 
be grouped also the one that follows. By the Letters and Papers 
It IS attributed to July, 1528; but it docs not .seem to me iiossihle 
to insert it between Nos. xvi and xvin. It i.s written in i're.ich, 
and the formality of its tone links it as surely with these early 

belonging to 1528; for which 
reason I have assigned it conjecturally to September, 1527. 
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vji.To Anne Boleyn 

The drawing near of that time which has for me been so long 
deferred so much rejoiceth me that it is as if it were already come. 
Nevertheless, the perfect accomplishing thereof cannot be until 
drc two persons are together met, the which meeting is on my 
part the more desired than any earthly thing; for what joy in 
this world can be greater than to have the company of her who 
is the most dearly loved, knowing likewise that she by her choice 
holds the same, the thought of which greatly delights me. 

Judge, therefore, what that very penson shall do, whose 
absence hath so grieved my heart that neither tongue nor pen 
can express the hurt, which no other thing excepting that^ can 
ever cure. Praying you, my mistress, to say to my lord your 
father on my part that I beg of him to hasten by two days the 
time appointed, that he may be at court before his former 
promise, oi, at least, on the day already agreed. For otherwise 
I shall think he will not serve a lover’s turn, as was his promise, 
nor will not allow of mine expectation. 

No more at this present, for lack of time, trusting soon to tell 
you by word of mouth the residue of the sufferings that I by your 
absence have sustained. Written with the hand of that secretary 
who wishes himself at this time private with you, and who is and 
always will be. 

Your loyal and most assured servant, 

FI. autre cherche R. 

Since the sack of Rome in May, 1527, the Pope had been 
imprisoned in the Castle of St. Angelo. Rome was in the hands 
of the Emperor’s forces, and the Emperor, in spite of Henry’s 
precautions, had heard from Katharine of the King’s intentions. 
Then, on December 9, the Pope escaped to Orvieto. Knight 
followed him and eventually secured his audience. No diffi¬ 
culty was made about the ‘ secret matter ’ of the dispensation 
M.e. her return in person. 

’* _In the French the phrase Henry uses is ‘ devent le vieill terme 
Halliwell translates this as ‘ before the old term as does the eighteenth 
century version. 
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for Henry’s marriage with Anne. In granting it Clement com¬ 
mitted himself to nothing, as it could only become valid if and 
after Henry’s marriage with Katharine was declared null and 
void. But the other dispensation, which was to declare that he 
had never been lawfully married, was a very diderent matter. 
Knight presented the Pope with a draft commission drawn tip 
by Wolsey. Had it been granted as a ‘ decretal comniis.sion ’ it 
would have delegated to Wolsey the Pope's absolute {lower to 
decide the case and pronounce the marriage a nullity, on an 
examination of the facts. Clement did his utmost to shelve the 
responsibility. He suggested that Henry should obey his own 
conscience, and wed again, if he considered it lawful. He could 
do it on the legatine authority of Wolsey, and settle the whole 
affair in England. Neither Henry nor W'olsey wouh! acce|it this 
solution; so finally, before granting it, the i’upe gave the draft 
to Cardinal St. Quattuor, to he amended ;ind drawn uji in strict 
accordance with canon law. Had Knight liccn a more c.x[)crt 
diplomatist he might have realized that liy the time that c,x[hu> 
enced canonist had dealt faithfully with the draft he had rendered 
it quite harmless from the Pope’s {xiim of view, and useless from 
Henry’s. Being more eager than able, he was completely taken 
in, and posted back to England with his commission and dis- 
pensadon; only to realize, when it was presented to Wolsey, that 
the former was completely inadequate, and ' of no effcei or 
authority ’. A full decretal commission metuit one in which the 
Pope undertook to ratify and confirm any and every decision 
made by Wolsey, without any question of revocation of the cause 
to himself as the supreme authority. This he could not and 
would not give: and anything less than this was not entnigh for 
Henry’s plans. 


At die beginning of 1528, therefore, King and Cardin.al 
returned to the attack. The next step was to dispatch to Rome 
me ablest ambassadors who could be found, and early in February 
Dr. Stephen Gardiner, Wolsey’s own .secretary, and Edward 
Foxe, also in the Cardinal’s service, set out. On their way to 
toe coast they stopped at Hever to pay their rc.s{)ects to Anne 
Koleym As toeir credendals they presented the followiitg letter 
from Henry, hopeful and vigorous, and written in Eiiglidi, not 
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French—the almost business-like English o£ the lover who, 
though no less ardent than before, has now for the moment done 
with the terms of courtly fantasy, and has fully determined to 
get what he wants at whatever cost. 

viilTo Anne Boleyn 

[ Feb ,^ 1528-] 

Darling, these shall be only to advertise you that this bearer 
and his fellow be dispatched with as many things to compass 
our matter, and to bring it to pass as our wits could imagine or 
devise; which brought to pass, as I trust, by their diligence, it 
shall be shortly, you and I shall have our desired end, which 
should be more to my heart’s ease, and more quietness to my 
mind, than any other thing in this world; as, with God’s grace, 
shortly I trust shall be proved, but not so soon as I would it 
were; yet I will ensure you there shall be no time lost that may 
be won, and further can not be done; for ultra posse non est 
esse. Keep him not too long with you, but desire him, for your 
sake, to make the more speed; for the sooner we shall have word 
from him, the sooner shall our matter come to pass. And thus 
upon trust of your short repair to London, I make an end of my 
letter, mine own sweet heart. 

Written with the hand of him which desireth as much to be 
yours as you do to have him, 

H.R. 

Henry’s relations with Rome at this time may be judged 
from the tone of the two items that follow—’both, apparently, 
rough drafts in Latin of letters accrediting Gardiner and Fox to 
the Pope. 

ix.To Clement VII 

[Feb. II, 1528.] 

Most blessed father, 

Partly by your letters written in your holiness’s own hand to 
us and to the Cardinal Archbishop of York, pardy by your dis- 
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course heki wiih, und assur.mcc ,m'vcn to, the Right Reverend the 
Lleci ()(■ 'rortuna,' we have learnt wiiii the utinost pleasure not 
only hmv gteat the guutl will .iiul alhvtioo is tint sou In-ar us 
but also how ready ainl dis|xoal voti are to iavuur our wishes and 
requests, and how cotirtcousK you have j'foinisrd in gratify our 
jcaining desire. vSiiuc we wnv long hailing in dnuiit whether 
this would he conceded bv y„ur hnliness. and now promise our- 
self: that the alhiir of your kindness is (as ii wen) accomplished, 
we return, as far as we c.in, tlianks unbounded to vtni, who, in 
this cause alone, .as urgent as it is upriglu. will forever bind most 
do.sely to you, ourself, o„r resouiaes. our kingdom, and ill our 

fncnd.s. . . . (l7/r/.h />’. A’. 

Most blessed fathei, otir lidelits .md n verence towards your 
hohne.ss aiu! tlic Ap(,siolic See i-, more nrm .md mkv nu'dit 
to he cxprcs.scd by inessrngen, .nul the tesiiinoiu of letters. Now 
at this time, we, wliully eonfiding in your holiness's goodne.ss anti 
aftcction, which you have ever shown to h,. truly patern.il fly 
to you as a suppliant, and most leverently lieseeeii you; aiul more 
strenuously implore we the favour of the ,\posioiie Sec (which 
ought to he open to eveiy Chrisii.m m.in. miuit more to a prince), 
that u deign to show it.sclf coinpli.mt and forwimi in conceding 
our just and .sacral cause; a c.nise, truly, wherein is at stake the 
continuation oi out succcssittn, ihc quiei (as the ruin) (tf our 
kingdom, and .safety of our being. 'I'liis is the favour, which 
atone, and now for the first time, wc ask of your lioline.ss and 
the holy see, and which ought not. cannot justlv be denied to our 
piety and our efforts and endeavours for tlie Caiholic cau.se. 

hercforc, from our very heart we pray your lu»line.s.s ihat, 

'“^1'' ■'‘'■I'l ices of our.s accqit- 
1 ! ’ >*'>Ivation coiu-erms you, 

Ipnd^T- relieve this .so heavy anxiety of our.s, and to 

this benefit to bind us to you for ever. . . . ( l/in-lL H. A, .Vo.) 


Reverend E. Merton ’ L H-illiw'*!*! “’f *’!' Toriona. nm ‘ tlic 

translationof these tvvo notes rwic‘* I^ I''dliwell’s 

one or two minor corrections 
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Forced by now to accept the fact of Anne, Wolsey sent with 
the new ambassadors precise instructions as to what they might 
say on the subject. The Pope, he fears, has been labouring under 
some misapprehension, 

as if the king had set on foot this cause, not from fear of 
his succession, but out of a vain affection or undue love to 
a gentlewoman of not so excellent qualities as she is here 

esteemed. 


Further they may assure His Holiness that Wolsey would not 

for any earthly affection to his prince, or desire of reward, 
transgress the truth or swerve from the right path, nor would 
he have consented in any way to have reported to his Holiness 
otherwise than his conviction, which was of the insufficiency 
of the marriage. 

He ‘ dare put his soul ’ that the King’s desire 

is grounded upon justice, and not from any grudge of dis¬ 
pleasure to the Queen, whom the King honours and loves, 
and minds to love and to treat as his sister, with all manner of 
kindness. Also as she is the relict of his dearest brother he 
will entertain her with all joy and felicity. But as this matri¬ 
mony is contrary to God’s law, the King’s conscience is 
grievously offended. ‘ On the other side the approved, excel¬ 
lent virtuous [qualities] of the said gentlewoman [i.e. 
Anne], the purity of her life, her constant virginity, her 
maidenly and womanly pudicity, her soberness, chasteness, 
meekness, humility, wisdom, descent of right noble and high 
thorough regal blood, education in all good and laudable 
[qualities] and manners, apparent aptness to procreation of 
children, with her other infinite good qualities, more to be 
regarded and esteemed than the only progeny,’’- 

are the grounds of the King’s desire, and Wolsey regards it as 
honest and necessary. 

They were also told to say that there were deeper causes than 
’ From the Hatfield MSS. Quoted from L.P. IV. ii. 3913. 
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his love for Anne Boleyn- at work in Henry's ,min;d, and that 
moreover his will would assuredly be executed, whatsoever the 

reply from Rome. 

Foxe and Gardiner reached Orvicto on March 21, 1528. In 
spite of all their efforts it was not until June 8 that a commission 
was finally secured, by which Wolscy and Cardinal Campeggio 
were to try the case in England and pronounce sentence. Appeals 
from their jurisdiction were forbidden, l)ut the Pope still kept his 
power of revoking the case to Rome. While refusing the 
decretal commission, however, he gave the Ring a private and 
personal pledge in writing that he would not revoke the cause, 
and would not reverse the decision oi Wolscy and (aimpcggio. 
What was even more important, he was finally [X'rsuaclcd to give 
Campeggio a decretal hull, on the strict understanding that no 
one should see it sSave Henry and Wolscy. 

This was, in fact, the very thing for which they were 
striving—a declaration of law given by the Vc)\k, In spite ol all 
the political forces at work to coni use the issiua i lenry’s case was 
one which admitted of genuine doubt. Adniiticd that the Pope 
had power to dispense, necessity had to be shown, ilic Pmglish 
case was, that Julius II had been deceived as to the necessity ioi 
the original dispensation. It had been asset ted, lot exangdc, that 
without it there was danger of war between England and Spain, 
when actually there was none, as was amply ftroved by tlu: fact 
that no use was made of the dispensation until six years after it 
had been granted. Opinions, in fact, could and did honestly 
differ, both in Rome and England, as to the validity oi Henry's 
marriage. In the decretal given to Campeggio, however, the 
Pope declared the circumstances in winch, his prcdec:cssor"s dis¬ 
pensation must be held valid. It was valid only if it could he 
proved that Ferdinand was telling the truth when he declared 
that his daughter’s marriage with Prince Arthur luul never been 
consummated^ 

While these concessions were being wrung from the Pope 
during April and May, Henry’s agents were Itelpcd by a scries of 
French victories in Italy, which for the moment served to over- 


^See Lord Acton: Wolsey and^Henry VllL 
Studies, 1907.) 
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shadow the Emperor’s power. By August the situation had been 
reversed, and by the t'ime Campeggio arrived in England the 
Pope had gone over to the Emperor in order to save himself. 

In the meantime, however, before following up the disastrous 
results for Henry which arose from this change in the European 
situation, it is interesting to listen to the defender of the Seven 
Sacraments lecturing his sister Margaret, the Scottish queen of 
errant amorous fancy. In March, 1527, Rome had granted her 
a divorce from her second husband, the Earl of Angus. The 
grounds given were ridiculously slight—a precontract (entirely 
unproven) on the part of Angus, and a preposterous story to the 
effect that James IV had not been killed at Flodden, and had still 
been alive when she married again. She was known to be living 
in adultery with Henry Stewart, who had already secured his 
divorce in order to be able to marry her. Nevertheless, Clement 
VII made no difficulty about annulling Margaret’s marriage with 
Angus. This ‘ shameless sentence from Rome ’ outraged Henry’s 
sense of decency. He believed in ‘ the divine ordinance of in¬ 
separable matrimony’. lie was moved by the spectacle of his 
niece, the young Margaret Douglas, who was to be rendered base- 
born, illegitimate, by the action of her own mother. His own 
case, obviously, was no just parallel, nor does he at any time 
appear to have been affected by his own daughter’s similar mis¬ 
fortune. His conscience was fully convinced that he had been 
living in sin with Katharine, his brother’s wife. Their so-called 
marriage was a nullity, had never existed. Fully conscious of his 
own right-mindedness, secure in his own unassailable position, 
he sends, through Wolsey, his brotherly rebukes and admonish¬ 
ments to the erring Margaret, beseeching her to avoid ‘the 
inevitable damnation threatened against adulterers ’, and to be 
reconciled to her ‘ true married husband, for during his life ye 
may have none other by the law of God’. 

To Queen Margaret 

Most GRACIOUS AND HIGH RENOWNED Queen, 

Pleaseth your excellent goodness benignly to advertise, 
with favourable acceptation, the cause of my most neces- 
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sary message unto your Grace from your only especial and 
entirely beloved Brother, my sovereign lord King of 
England, much concerning the tvealiiro!' your soul,^ and 
fame of your honourable estate; wherein, lo persuade'(your 
Excellency considered) no marvel if. my unworthy rudeness 
may abash at such enterprise; albeit regardinu die majestv 
of his Highness that hath sent me his goodly prepensed pur¬ 
pose and Christian desire so fervent toward your C.Jracc, also 
the cause most reasonable, and so greatly urgent, hath some¬ 
what strongly encouraged me to utter the niatter. Trusting 
that the same undisceyvable spirit ol God qiii apcratur omnia 
in omnibus, which moved his Highness to send umo you, 
shall effectually work. And in 'this your Grace may be 
assuredly persuaded, the mindlul memory of love towards 
you, deeply to be engraved in the bottom of his bretist, whose 
Highness, so far^ off by distance of place, so endut’d with 
felicity which oftentimes might cause oidivion, ;ind con¬ 
tinually busied with manilold weighiv nuitters concerning 
the governance of his realm, yet nevertheless among such 
exceeding occasions of impediment hatli never suffered the 
remembrance of your Grace to be ttliscni from his heart, as 
well appeared! by his liberal readiness always in a prcparc- 
naent with diligent succour to condescend unt<i your neces¬ 
sity, not only in^ things lichovablc to the use of this mortal 
life, but also with godly advertisement to the increase of 
your immortal felicity, for the which his Highness looketh no 
further recompense than furtherance of your honour, corres- 
pndent to the nobility of your estate, agreeable with God’s 

laws, which in this life he accounted! his chief glorv, delight 
and comfort. a j. t, 

r please your Grace at the instant motion 

of his Highness (all disteynable persuasions of false Ihutcr- 
ing fautors and carnal affections put ttpart) to turn the sight 
of your soul unto God’s word, the vyvely doctrine of Jesus 
Christ, the only ground of salvation, i Gor. iii. no man run 
lay none other foundation than that is laid ready, which is 
fesus Christ, he is the Roc\, Math. vii. Whenaition anv 
ui tng immoveably abideth. And unto this foundation 
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behoveth your Grace to fashion the estate of your life, 
advertising the divine ordinance of inseparable matrimony 
first institute in Paradise between man and woman. 
Genesis ii. now for no cause to be sundered except alone 
for adultery.^ And our Saviour confirming the same sayeth 
Mat. xix. truly I say unto you that whosoever forsa\eth his 
wife except for adultery, and whosoever marrieth her that is 
forsaj^en committeth likewise adultery, ... 

Your Grace should soon perceive how synystrally they 
seduced you with damnable delusion, which persuaded you to 
an unlawful divorce from lawful matrimony, directly against 
the ordinance of God, and utterly repugnant with man’s law, 
as some of them which at that time were of your counsel 
have since acknowledged. For it is more manifest than can 
be denied, how that the causes alleged against the right 
noble Earl of Angus were untruly surmised of malice. Not¬ 
withstanding, in case they had been of verity able to be 
instesyed,^ yet were they of no such urgent importancy 
reasonable to make a divorce between him and your Grace, 
inseparably knit together by the fast bond of just matri¬ 
mony. Quod deus coniunxit homo(non) separet. Math. xix. 
Furthermore, the shameless sentence sent from Rome plainly 
discovereth how unlawfully it was handled, without order of 
justice, which sentence was given against the party neither 
personally present, nor in absence admitted to answer by a 
proctor. 

Finally, if the Scriptures cannot move her 

yet the natural love, the tender pity, and motherly kindness 
towards the fruit of your own body, your most dear child 
and natural daughter, cannot but provoke your Grace unto 
reconciliation, whose excellent beauty and pleasant behaviour, 
nothing less godly than goodly, furnished with virtues and 
womanly demeanours, after such a sort that it would relent 
and mollify a heart of steel, much more a motherly mind, 

^ Marginal note. So it be once lawfully and according to the truth of 
God’s word contracted, consummated and established. 

^ Instesyed== ? instanced, i.e. urged, cited as proof. 
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which in your Grace, nalurc entorcinj. the same, „„„|„ 
largely ,o be showed. Moreover, wha, charge of cou.scienc 
what grudge and fretting, ye.a, wl.a, danger of datnnation 
should It be to your soul, with pcrpctiKil iui’.unv of your 
renown, slanderou,sly to di.stain with t!i,shon<,ur .sf,' w,od!v a 
creature, so virtuous a lady, a,id namely your na, urn! child 
procreate in lawful matrimony, as to hc'rcputcd haschorn’ 
which cannot otherwise be avoided, uiilc.s.s voi,r Cince ivill 
(as in conscience ye are Ixiund under peril of (iod's cver 
lasting indignation) to relinquish the adulterer's comivuiv 

with him that is not nor may not he of rinht your hus 

band. . . / .a 


In the middle of June there was a very had outbreak of the 
disease known as the ‘ .sweating sicktiess ', from u-hich l■•n..^md 
had been free for some twelve years. People died like'llies 
especially m London and the home counties, and tlu- Court kent 
moving from place to place to avoid the ri.sk of infection 
Even so however, the disease ch.imeci its victims from the Kind’s 
household, and on June th one of Anne liolevn's rmtids slic- 
cumbed to the infection. It wtis the ckiv the Court was <Iue in 
remove to Waltham. Henry kept to his pkm. taking with him 
only a few attendants, to lessen the danger of infection atid 
Anne was sent to Hever, in Kent, her father’s houseliok! After 
a few days at Waltham Henrv removed to Hunsdon from 
whence he wrote the following, .sometime before June . 2 ' 


x.To Anne Boleyn 

The unquietness I had from doubt of your poorl hmhi 

”«“ itul it: 

rest had I not been ascertained thereof, hut since a.s vet vou 

cJ: ;;'*d 

were at WnltE-iti-. i- l ’ here; for when wc 

i.Icasurer .sickened, and arc now wholly 
* Calig. B. VI, f. 225. 
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restored; and since then we have returned to our^ house at 
Hunsdon, where we are right well bestowed without a single 
sick person at this hour, God be praised; and I believe that if 
you would retire from the parts of Surrey as we did you will 
pass it without danger. And there is also another thing that 
may comfort you, for in truth, as they say, few women or none 
have this malady, and, what is more, none of our court and but 
few elsewhere have died thereof. Wherefore I implore you, my 
entirely beloved, to have no fear at all, nor to let our absence 
too much vex you, for wheresoever I may be I am yours; and 
notwithstanding one must sometimes submit to such ill-fortune, 
for whoso will struggle against fate at such a point is full often 
the further off from his desire, nevertheless comfort yourself and 
take courage, and banish this distemper so far as you can, and 
then I trust full soon to make us exult in its dismissal.^ No more 
at this present, for lack of time, but that I wish you in my arms, 
that I might a little relieve your inutile and vain“ thoughts. 

Written with the hand of him who is and always will be 
your 

Im HR mutable. 

Anne’s brother, referred to in the letter, was George Boleyn, 
afterwards Viscount Rochford, who was finally to be involved in 
his sister’s ruin, and executed on the charge of incest. Master 
Treasurer was Sir William Fitzwilliam, afterwards Earl of 
Southampton, who had been brought up with the King from 
childhood, and was always one of his most intimate associates. 

On June 23 Heneage wrote to Wolsey from Hunsdon saying, 

‘ This morning is told me that Mistress Anne and my Lord of 
Rochford had the sweat and was past the danger thereof.’ It 
does not tell us on what day she and her father had sickened, 
but taken in conjunction with the letter from Henry which 
follows it looks as if the King had received the news on the even¬ 
ing of June 22. The physician whose absence Henry regrets was 

The Pamphleteer's I'eading nostre seems preferable to Crapelet’s vostre. 

^ I believe this is a more probable translation of ‘ chanter le renvoi ’ 
than the usual ‘ sing the return b 

^ DSraisonable. I have translated by Henry’s own phrase in Letter 
No.'XXI. ■ : 
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Dr. Chambers; to Anne he sent Dr. Butts, one of those Tudor 
personalities with whose countenance Holbein has made us 
familiar. 


xi.To Anne Boleyn 

News has come to me suddenly to-night, the most dis- 
pleasant that could be brought, for the which for three reasons 
I must needs lament. The first, to hear of the illness of my 
mistress, whom I do esteem more than all the world, whose 
health I desire as much as mine own, and the half of u-ho.se 
malady I would willingly bear to have you healed thereof, '[’lie 
second, for the fear I have to l>e yet again lunger oppre.s.seil hv 
absence, mine enemy, which to this present hath done me afl 
possible annoy, and in so far as I can judge is cletermiiual t<i do 
wor^, though I pray God to rid me of such an importunate 
rebel. ^ The third, because the physician in whom I put most 
trust IS now at this time absent when he could most do me 
pleasure, for by him and his assistance I .should hope to obtain 
one of my chief joys in this world, which is, to have mv mistress 
healed Nevertheless, for lack of him, I send I'ou tlw second 
who alone reinains, praying God that he mtiy soon restore your 
health, and I shall accordingly hold him even more closely in my 
aftection. Beseeching you to be governed by his advices in all 
things concerning your malady, by which doing I trust soon to 
see you apn, which to me will be more sovereign remedy 
ttian all the precious stones in the world. Written by that 
secretary who is and always will be 

Your loyal and most assured servant, 


H R. 

Anne evidently recovered quickly, as there are no further 
allusions to her sickness in the letters. The one that follows 
belongs apparently to the end of June or the beginning of July! 
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xn.To Anne Boleyn 

The cause o£ rrty writing at this time, good sweetheart, is 
only to understand of your good health and prosperity; whereof 
to know I would be as glad as in manner mine own, praying God 
(that and it be his pleasure) to send us shortly together, for I 
promise you I long for it. How be it, trust it shall not be long 
to; and seeing my darling is absent, I can no less do than to send 
her some flesh, representing my name, which is hart flesh for 
Henry, prognosticating that hereafter, God willing, you must 
enjoy some of mine, which, he pleased, I would were now. 

As touching your sister’s matter, I have caused Walter 
Welche to write to my lord mine mind therein, whereby I 
trust that Eve shall not Lave power to deceive Adam; for surely, 
whatsoever is said, it cannot so stand with his honour but that 
he must needs take her, his natural daughter, now in her extreme 
necessity. 

No more to you at this time, mine own darling, but that 
with a wish I would we were together an evening. 

With the hand of yours, 

H.R. 

By ' your sister’s matter ’ the King means the death of his 
attendant, William Carey, the husband of Mary Boleyn, which 
took place on the twenty-second, a few days after the move to 
Hunsdon. Henry removed again, on June 26, to Wolsey’s house 
of Tittenhanger near Bishop’s Hatfield; and it is quite evident 
from the tone of the following letters that, as yet, the Cardinal 
stood as high as ever in the royal favour and esteem. Though 
actually penned by secretaries both letters are personal and 
friendly, and show clearly the genuine regard which had hitherto 
always been the note of their relationship. 

To WoLSEY 

[1528.] 

. . . This morning, at 7 of the clock, I delivered Your 

Grace’s letters to the King’s Highness; wherewith I assure 

Your Grace, His Highness was greatly comforted, and giveth 





unto Your Grace hearty thanks lor the same, and csofciallv 
for the good news he hath ou, of Italy from hir. Doctor 
Stevyns. And this morning he Iiath word iha( mv lidv 
Marquess of Exeter is sick of the common sicknccss, which 
causeth His Highness to appoint to remove, upon Saturdav 
from hence to Ampthill, and hath commanded .ha, al! suVh 
as were m my said Lord Martinis’ com[i,;nv and my said 
Lady to depart m several parcels, and so continue 
together; and so he desire,h Your (irace ,o do, if anv such 
case ^all fortune, as God forhitl. And glad he is lo liear 
that Your Grace hath so good a heart, and tha, von have 
determined and made your will, and o.-<lered sour self mens 

Sit’ "'.^!^ness 'hath senihlahlc 

done; which wih he intcndeth shortly to send unto Your 

Grace, wherein Your Grace shall see and pcaveive the trusty 
and hearty mind that he hath unto you above all men livino- 
And also, this morning, His Highness hath knoN-cledge of the 
„£ one of U, Ctapd, ,vl,id, ha,I .liv.-r, .i 

. gift, and of yours by reason ol ihe Chancellorship, which 
he desireth you to forbear the gift of anv of them, unto such 

in them. And also he desireth Your (iracc tluu he inav hear 
every second day from you, how you do; for I assure you 

Mke* wheAer I hear any ,lh„g r„,„ 

day he 1 A,”e Brae'S l„„e a, Tinenl,anger ,l,ia Thn'r.,; 

Tho.mas HeN’EAOE.^' 


men originally ctrntttLtrrt'nl'f' l"-' 

S5'rX“¥nt'\“ 

following extracts are tat 

g extracts are taken, was one of Henry’s secretaries 

He. Stephen Gardiner. 

■ Quoted from S.P. I, p, 312, 
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■whom the King kept constantly with him at this time, and who 

afterwards suffered froip. the sickness and recovered* 

So most humbly thanking His Highness, I read forth till it 
■ came to the latter end, mentioning Your Grace’s good com¬ 
fort and counsel given to His Highness for avoiding this 
infection, for the which the same, with a most cordial 
manner, thanked Your Grace; and shewing me, first, a great 
process of the manner of that infection; how folks were 
taken; how little danger was in it, if good order be observed; 
how few were dead of it; how Mistress Anne and my Lord 
of Rochford both have had it; what jeopardy they have been 
' in, by returning in of the sweat before the time; of the 
endeavour of Sir Butts, who hath been with them, and is 
returned; with many other things touching those matters and, 
finally, of their perfect recovery. His Highness willed me to 
write unto Your Grace, most heartily desiring the same, 
above all other things, to keep Your Grace out of all air where 
any of that infection is, and that if in one place any one fall 
sick thereof, that Your Grace incontinently do remove to a 
clean place; and so, in like case, from that place to another, 
and with a small and clean company: saying, that that is 
the thing whereby His Highness hath purged his house, 
having the same now, thanked be God, clean. And over 
that, His Highness desireth Your Grace to use small suppers, 
and to drink little wine, namely that is big, and once in the 
week to use the pills of Rasis; and if it come in any wise, 
to sweat moderately the full time, without suffering it to run 
in; which, by Your Grace’s physicians, with a possetale, 
having certain herbs clarified in it, shall facilly, if need be, 
be provoked and continued; with more good wholesome 
counsel by His Highness in most tender and loving manner 
given to Your Grace than my simple wit can suffice to 
rehearse; which his gracious commandment I said I would 
accomplish accordingly. . . . 

The letter of my Lady, the French king’s mother, to Your 
Grace, the King’s Grace thought also very prudently, well, 
gnd truly couched. All which things read, being then ii of 
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the clock at night. His Grace said he would see the news of 
Spain this day. Howbeit, His Grace is not yet come down, 
for His Highness cometh by my chamber door, and doth for 
the most part, going and coming, turn in, for the devising 
with me upon his book, and other things occurrant. 

As I was at this word, His Highness came down, and 
straight into my chamber, asking me how near I had done; 
and I showed His Highness how far forth I ain; and there¬ 
upon did put His Grace in remembrance to sec the news 
of Spain, and to sign the King of Scots’ letter, which His 
Grace saith he will do soon, and is gone a walking.' 

The three letters that now follow, all belonging to the early 
days of July, make an interesting group. ‘ liic matter of 
Wilton ’, to which Henry at once refers in his letter to Anne, 
is really the occasion of all three. The Abbess of Wilton Priory 
had died in April, and John Carey, Nlary Iioh*vn s brother-in- 
law, seconded by Anne, had asked for the vticnnt afipointment 
for his sister Eleanor, who was one of the Wilton nuns. 'The 
King, naturally, was eager to please his beloved; \\V)lscy, to 
whom the election had been committed, h:id been approtiched Iw 
the Boleyn-Carey group, and was ready to befriend them. Then 
came the discovery that Dame Eleanor w;is a woman of un¬ 
chaste life: whereupon Henry at once wrote to Anne to explain 
the impossibility of such an appointment. Like mo.st of the love- 
letters in which he happens to deal with practical matters, it 
is written in English. It is generally only for courtship and 
compliment that he finds French preferable. 


xiii.To Anne Boleyn 


f/«/v, 1528.] 

Since your last letters, mine own darling, Walter Welslic, 
Master Brown, John Carey, Yrion of Brearton,- and Jolin Cocke,' 
' Titus B. I, f. 305-30(3. 

Uricii) Brcrctton were till 
men of bmine,s.s it w:i,s to assist the tJentle- 

men of the Privy Chamber who were the Kina’s per.sonal attcntlams 

Chamber Anthony Browne, one of liic Cientlcnu-n of tlie 
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the apothecary, be fallen of the sweat in this house, and thanked 
be God, all well recovered, so that as yet the plague is not fully 
ceased here, but I trust shortly it shall. By the mercy of God, 
the rest of us yet be well, and I trust shall pass it, either not to 
have it, or at the least, as easily as the rest have done. 

As touching the matter of Wilton, my lord Cardinal hath 
had the nuns before him and examined them, Mr. Bell being 
present; which hath certified me that, for a truth, that she had 
confessed herself (which we would have had abbess) to have had 
two children by two sundry priests; and further, since hath been 
kept by a servant of the Lord Broke that wa.s, and that not long 
ago. Wherefore I would not, for all the gold in the world, clog your 
conscience nor mine to make her ruler of a house, which is of so 
ungoodly demeanour; nor, I trust, you would not that neither for 
brother nor sister I should so distain mine honour or conscience. 
And as touching the prioress, or Dame Eleanor’s eldest sister, 
though there is not any evident case proved against them, and 
that the prioress is so old that of many years she could not be as 
she was named; yet notwithstanding, to do you pleasure, I have 
done that neither of them shall have it, but that some other good 
and well-disposed woman shall have it, whereby the house shall 
be the better reformed (whereof I ensure you it had much need), 
and God much the better served. 

As touching your abode at Hever, do therein as best shall 
like you, for you know best what air doth best with you; but I 
would it were come thereto (if it pleased God), that neither of 
us need care for that, for I ensure you I think it long. Suchc 
is fallen sick of the sweat, and therefore I send you this bearer, 
because I think you long to hear tidings from us, as we do in 
likewise from you. 

Written with the hand de votre seul, 

H.R. 

The Convent itself, as Wolsey knew, favoured their own 
Prioress, Isabel Jordan. Scandal was promptly set on foot to 
ruin her reputation, as Dame Eleanor’s had been ruined: and 
the Carey party put up another candidate. Dame Eleanor’s elder 
sister. To setde the matter Henry decided that neither of the 
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rivals should have the appointment, and appannily informed 
Wolsey of his desire. For some reason, however, Wolscy 
proceeded to appoint Isabel Jordan, and sent the apjioimment to 
the King to be confirmed. 'Fhe following is Ilenrv's rebuke to 
the Cardinal—dignified and measured, and combining the rela¬ 
tions of monarch and friend without injury to cither. F)r. Ihewer 
describes it as ‘not less honour.ible to the Kim; than the 
Cardinal’; and it is in every way one oi the most sincere and 
candid of Henry’s utterances tluii has been recorded. 


xiv.To Wolsey 

\Jiih\ 152M.I 

The great tiflcction ami love I bear \'(3n causetb mt' (ensuinu 
tlie^ doctrine of my Master, saying (Jiu-m .////eo emv/go) thus 
plainly as now ensueth to break to you mv mind, ensuring you 
that neither sinister K'ptirt, aileciion to mv ()Wti [lieasure, interest 
parts, nor mediation of :uiy other both beareth place in this ettse; 
wherefore whatsoever I do saw I pray think it s[X3ken of no dis¬ 
pleasure, but of him that would you ;is much good both of hodv 
and soul as you would your.self. 

Methink it is not the right train of a trusty loving friend and 
servant, when the matter is put by the master’s consent into his 
arbitre and judgement (specially in ;i mtutcr wherein his master 
hath both royalty and interest) to elect and choose ;i per.sott which 
was by him defended; and yet another thitig which much dis- 
pleaseth me more, that is, to cloak yonr oilence made by ignor¬ 
ance of my pleasure, .saying that you c.xpressly know not my 
determinate mind in that beh.-ilf. Ahi.s, mv lord, uhtu can he 
more evident or plainer than these words '(sp<'^daliv to :t wi.se 
man), ‘ His Grace carcth not who, but rclerrcth it all to you; .so 
that none of those who cither be or have been at any time noted 
or spotted with incontinence (like as by report the Friores.s luuh 
beenm her youth) have it ’; and also in another place of the letter 
which sayeth, ‘and therefore his highne.ss thinketh her not most 
meet for that purpose’. Thirdly, in t.nothcr place of the sttid 
etter by these words, ‘ and though his grace .speaketh it not .so 
open y, yet meseemeth his pleasure is that in no wise the Prioress 
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have it, nor yet Dame Elinor’s eldest sister for many considera¬ 
tions, the which your grace both can and will best consider 
And, my Lord, it is a double offence both to do ill, and colour it 
too, but with men that have wit it cannot be accepted so; where¬ 
fore, good my Lord, use no more that way with me, for there 
is no man living that more hateth it; these things being thus 
committed, either I must have reserved them in pectore, whereby 
more displeasure might happen to breed; or else thus roundly and 
plainly to declare them to you, because that I do think, that aim 
amtco et familiari sincere semper est agendum, and specially the 
Master to his best beloved servant and friend. For in so doing, 
the one shall be the more circumspect in his doing, the other shall 
declare and show the loathness that is in him to have any occasion 
to be displeased with him. And as touching the redress of 
religion, (if it be observed and continued) undoubtedly it is a 
gracious act, notwithstanding if all reports be true, ab imbecillis 
imbecilla expectantw, howbeiuMr. Benet hath informed me that 
her age, personage, and manner prae se fert gravitatem. I pray 
God it be so indeed, seeing that she is preferred to that room. I 
understand furthermore, (which greatly to my comfort), that you 
have ordered yourself to godward as religiously and virtuously 
as any prelate or father of Christ’s Church can do; wherein so 
doing and persevering there can nothing more be acceptable to 
God, more honour to yourself, nor more desired of your friends, 
amongst the which I reckon not myself the least. 

Since hitherto I have played both the part of a master and 
friend me-thinketh, yet once more I must occupy the same, 
desiring you to take it in good part; for surely I do it upon no 
other ground but for the wealth of your soul and mind; and 
because I dare be bolder with you than a great many that mumble 
It abroad, and to the intent that I would that the foundation by 
you meant and begun, should take felice and prosperous success. 
Surely it is reckoned that much of the good that buildeth the 
same should not be the best acquisite and gotten, reckoning it to 
come from many a religious house unlawfully, bearing the cloak 
of kindness toward the edifying of your College; which kindness 
cannot sink in many a man’s heart to be in them, since that those 
same religious houses would not grant to their Sovereign in his 
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necessity, not by a great deal, so mucli as they have to you for 
building of your College. These things, hear .shrewd appearance, 
for except they have accustomed to have .some hcncilt ftjr it, they 
nor no other that ever I heard of have u.secl to show that kinclnc,s.s, 
tarn enim est aliena ab eis ipsa humanitasx but of this case your 
conscience can be best judge semola affcclionc and substantial 
scrutiny made of the endeavour of those which von put in trust, 
in meddling with the religious houses, for I trust verilv that if 
anything be amiss, it is more long of them than of vou. Not¬ 
withstanding I am sure you know that in talihns ignorantia non 
excusat peccatum-, wherefore I dotiht not hut that yon will make 
such ensearch and reformafif)n and ma'd he, that it .shall be to 
the exoneration of your comsciencc before Ciod. I pray you, mv 
Lord, think not that it is upon any displeasure that I write this 
unto you. For surely, it is first for my discharg(.: afiire Ciod, 
being in the room that I am in; and secondly for the great zeal 
I bear unto you, not undeserved of your beh.alf, wherefore 
I pray you take it so; and I ensure yf)U, your fault acknow¬ 
ledged, there shall remain in me no ,s[iark of disjtleasiirc. Trust¬ 
ing hereafter you shall recompense that with a thing much 
more acceptable to me; and thus fare you well; .adveriising you 
that, (thanked be God), both I and all my folk be, tind h.ave been 
ever since we came to Ampthill, which w;is on Saturday last,' in 
marvellous good health and clcannc.ss f)f air. Written with the 
hand of him that i,s, and shall be, your loving Sovereign Lord ;ind 
friend. 

I Iexry R. 

Wolsey must have replied immediately, with full cxfilaniitions 
and apologies, the tenor of which can he gathered from tlic 
beginning of Henry’s next letter. WoLsey’s enemies had .already 
be^n to set abroad discreditable rumours about his methods of 
raising money from the religious houses for his college ;ii Oxford. 
That the suspicion had stuck in Henry’s mind i.s evident from 
this second letter, which concluded the episode, ttnd which again 
shows Henry at his best, dealing, as be him.self believed,'^m 
entire loving friend and master should do to another ’. 

;^ July, ii,'1528.' . 
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XV.To WoLSEY 

[fuly, 1528.] 

As touching the matter o£ Wilton, seeing it is in no other 
strain than you write of, and you being also so suddenly (with 
the falling sick of your servants) afraid and troubled; I marvel 
not that it overslipped you as it did. But it is no great matter, 
standing the case as it doth; for it is yet in my hand, as I perceive 
by your letter; and your default was not so great, seeing the 
election was but conditional. Wherefore, my Lord, seeing the 
humbleness of your submission, and though the case were much 
more heinous, I can be content for to remit it, being right glad, 
that, according to mine intent, my monitions and warnings have 
been benignly and lovingly accepted on your behalf, promising 
you that the very affection I bear you caused me thus to do. 

As touching the help of Religious Houses to the building of 
your College, I would it were more, so it be lawfully; for my 
intent is none but that it should so appear to all the world, and 
the occasion of all their mumbling might be secluded and put 
away; for, surely, there is great murmuring of it throughout all 
the realm, both good and bad. They say not that all that is ill 
gotten is bestowed upon the College, but that the College is the 
cloak for covering all mischiefs. This grieveth me, I assure you, 
to hear it spoken by him which I so entirely love. Wherefore me- 
thought I could do no less than thus friendly to admonish you. 
One thing more I perceive by your own letter, which a litde 
methinketh toucheth conscience, and that is, that you have 
received money of the exempts for having of their old Visitors. 
Surely this can hardly be with good conscience. For, and they 
were good, why should you take money? And if they were ill, 
it were a sinful act. Howbeit your Legacy herein might, per- 
adventure, apud Homines be a Cloak, but not apud Deum. 
Wherefore, you, thus monished by him who so entirely loveth 
you, I doubt not, will desist, not only from this, (if conscience 
will not bear it), but from all other things which should tangle 
the same; and, in so doing, we will sing, te laudant angeli atque 
Archangeli, te laudant omnis Spiritus. And thus an end I make 
of this, though rude, yet loving letter; desiring you as benevo- 
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lently to take it as I do mean it, for I ensure you, (and I pray you 
think it so), that there remaineth, at this hour, no spark of dis¬ 
pleasure towards you in my heart. And thus fare you well, and 
be no more perplexed. Written with the hand of your loving 
Sovereign and Friend, Henry R. 

During July, while the King was at Ampthill, Anne still 
kept away from court; but the letter which follows indicates 
that Henry was expecting soon to be with her again. 


XVI.To Anne Boleyn 

Darling, I heartily recommend me to you, ascertaining vou 
that I am not a little perplexed with such tilings as vour brother 
shall on my part declare unto you, to whom I pray you give full 
credence, for it were too long to write. In my last letters I writ 
to you that I trusted shortly to see you, which i.s better known 
at London than with any that is about me, whereof 1 not a little 
marvel; but lack of discreet handling must needs be the cause 
thereof. No more to you at this time, but that I trust shortly our 
meetings shall not depend upon other men’s light handlings, but 
upon your own. 

Written with the hand of him that longcth to be yours. 


This and the note which follocvs were both written in 
English, and the latter helps us to date their nc.xt meeting. 
Heneage, in a letter to Wolsey dated July 21, writes, ‘ My Lady 
Rochford and Mrs. Anne cometh this week to the court and 
they were obviously together when the next letter was written, 
as Henry s note is really only the postscript of ;i ktucr from Anne 
to Wolsey. The reference to the arrival in France of the legate 
Campeggio means that the letter itself must belong to the last 
few days of July or the first week of August. Campeggio left 
Cornuto to cross to Provence on July 24 or 25, and by August 22 
had travelled through Provence and reached Lyons, 

■ 8o'. . . 
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xvii.To Cardinal Wolsey’- 

[July-Aug., 1528.] 

The writer of this letter would not cease till she had [caused 
me likewise] to set to my hand; desiring you, though it be short, 
to t[ake it in good part.] I ensure you there is neither of us but 
that greatly desire [th to see you, and] much more rejoice to hear 
that you have scaped this plague s[o well, trusting] the fury 
thereof to be passed, specially with them that keep[eth good 
diet,] as I trust you do. 

The not hearing of the Legate’s arrival in [France causeth] 
us somewhat to muse; notwithstanding, we trust by your dili- 
ge[nce and vigilancy] (with the assistance of almighty God) 
shortly to be eased out [of that trouble.] No more to you at 
this time; but that I pray God send you [as good health] and 
prosperity as the writers would. 

By your loving so[vereign and] friend, 

Henry [R.]. 


After ^ this meeting early in August another parting inter¬ 
vened, this time, apparently, brief. The next letter—again in 
English—suggests that a new stage in their relationship had been 
reached. It is much more intimate than any of those that precede 
it. Knowing that Campeggio was well started on his journey 
to England Anne had probably begun to feel more secure. She 
^d ceased to be the solitary damsel, tossed in seas of doubt. 
Henry was no longer held at a distance. It would probably, 
however, be a mistake to infer from his frank expressions that 
she had already become his mistress. She and her family were 
playing for high stakes, nothing less- than a crown; and there is 
everything to show that at no stage was any precipitate action 
allowed to endanger the ultimate achievement. And though it 
may not altogether fit in with the popular idea of Henry VIII, 
It is reasonable to surmise that, at this period of his courtship, 
^ was as much the protector of Anne’s ‘ virtue ’ as she herself. 
He had made up his vigorous Tudor mind that she was to be 


‘ yitellius B. XII (4)., Badly damaged. Lacunse, in square brackets 
supplied from Burnet, History of the Reformation (ed. Pocock) I, ii, 55. ’ 
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his wife, and the mother of the heir of England. The tenacity 
with which he fought for a sanction which could admit no possh 
bility of after-doubts concerning the validity of his divorce and 
the legitimacy of that heir, suggests that his idealism and his 
practical sense both combined to dominate the situation. 

xviii.To Anne Boleyn 

Mine own sweetheart, this shall be to advertise you of the 
great elengeness^ that I find here since your departing; for I 
ensure you methinketh the time longer since your departing now 
last than I was wont to do a whole fortnight. I think your 
kindness and my fervency of love causeth it; for otherwise I 
would not have thought it possible that for so little .a while it 
should have grieved me. But now that I am coming towards 
you, methinketh my pains be half released, and also I am right 
well comforted in so much that my book maketh subsUnti.ally 
for my matter; in looking whereof I have spent above four hours 
this day, which caused me now to write the shorter letter to you 
at this time, because of some pain in my head; wishing myself 
(specially an evening) in my sweetheart’s arms, whose pretty 
dukkys^ I trust shortly to cusse.^ 

Written with the hand of him that was, is, and shall be yours 
by his will, 

H.R. 

It looks as if this letter and the one which follows both 
belong to the same ‘ gap of time ’ at the end of the summer, just 
before Henry lodged her at Greenwich some time in the autumn. 

xix.To Anne Boleyn 

Darling, 

■ I scant leisure, yet, remembering my promise, 

I thought it convenient to certify you briefly in what case our 

affairs stand. As touching a lodging for you, wc have gotten 
one by my lord cardinal’s means, the like whereof could not 
have been found hereabouts for all causes, as this bearer shall 
d Elengencss=loneliness. “ Dukkys=breasts. * Cusse=kiss. 
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more show you. As touching our other affairs, I ensure you 
there can be no more, done, nor more diligence used, nor all 
manner of dangers better both foreseen and provided for, so that 
I trust it shall be hereafter to both our comforts, the specialties 
whereof were both too long to be written, and hardly by messen¬ 
ger to be declared. Wherefore, till your repair hither, I keep 
something^ in store, trusting it shall not be long to; for I have 
caused my lord, your father, to make his provisions with speed; 
and thus, for lack of time, darling, I make an end of my letter, 
written with the hand of him which I would were yours. 

H.R. 

The book to which Henry refers in the earlier of these two 
letters was the treatise in defence of his divorce which he was at 
this time composing, and with which he frequently busied him¬ 
self in the evenings. (See above, p. 73.) The days were devoted 
to hunting; and business was much left to W^olsey; though here 
again it is obvious, from Tuke’s letter quoted above, that Henry 
himself looked closely into all matters of foreign policy. 

_ His relations with Wolsey were still extremely cordial, as is 
evident from a letter written for him by Hcneage, from which the 
following is a brief extract: 


Sept. 25, 1528. 

Humbly showeth unto your Grace, The King’s Highness 
commendeth him heartily unto you, and glad he is that you 
liked your pastime in hunting so well as ye did at your last 
being with his Grace; and of his own mind hath devised that 
your Grace shall come hither upon Monday next, to the intent 
that he and you may have pastime together for two or three 
days. . . .^ 

Meanwhile, Cardinal Campeggio was on his way to England. 
Although the commission appointing him to act with Wolsey 
had been granted in April, it was June before his illness allowed 
him to start. He suffered gready from bad attacks of gout, 
which genuinely incapacitated him for the conduct of business; 

^ The Pamphleteer xtzAs that thing ® Quoted from S.P. I, p. 325. 
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and although any and every delay was exactly what the Pope 
wanted, and had, indeed, enjoined, nevertheless by September i8 
he had left Paris to start on the final stage of his journey. A few 
days earlier Henry sent Anne news of the legate’s progress. 


xx.To Anne Boleyn 

[Sept., 1529.J 

The reasonable request of your last letter, with the pleasure 
also that I take to know them true, causcth me to send you now 
these news. The legate which we most desire arrived at Paris 
on Sunday or Monday last past, so that I trust by the next 
Monday to hear of his arrival at Calais; and then I trust within 
a while after to enjoy that which I have so longed for, to God’s 
pleasure, and our both comforts. 

No more to you at this present, mine own darling, for lack 
of time, but that I would you were in mine arms, or I in yours, 
for I think it long since I kissed you. 

^ Written after the killing of an hart, at eleven of the clock, 
(minding, with God’s grace, to-morrow, mightily timely to kill 
another) by the hand' which I trust shortly shall be yours. 

Henry R. 

During the last few months of 152S no secret of their 
reladonship was made any longer. He lodged her first at 
Greenwich, in what was practically royal state, probably early 
in the autumn. The French ambassador, writing on Decem¬ 
ber 9, informs his master that ‘ Mademoiselle Boleyn ’ has come 
to London, and ‘ the King has lodged her in a very fine lodging, 
which he has furnished very near his own. Greater court is 
paid to her^ every day than has been for a long time paid to 
the Queen . It is, therefore, to some time sulxsequent to 
Campeggio’s arrival on October 8, and prior to Du Bellay’s 
letter of December that the following letter to Anne must lie 
assigned. 


' The Pamphleteer TCAds hand of him 
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• xxi.To Anne Boleyn 

{Oct., 1528.] 

To inform you what joy it is to me to understand of your 
conformableness to reason, and of the suppressing of your 
inutile and vain thoughts and fantasies with the bridle of reason. 
I ensure you all the good in this world could not counterpoise 
for my satisfaction the knowledge and certainty thereof. Where¬ 
fore, good sweetheart, continue the same, not only in this, but 
in all your doings hereafter; for thereby shall come, both to you 
and me, the greatest quietness that may be in this world. 

The cause why this bearer tarrieth so long is the business 
that I have had to dress up gear for you; which I trust, ere long, 
to cause you occupy; and then I trust to occupy yours; which 
shall be recompense enough to me for all my pains and labours. 

The unfeigned sickness of this well-willing legate doth some¬ 
what retard his access to your presence; but I trust verily, when 
God shall send him health, he will with diligence recompense 
his demur. For I know well where he hath said (lamenting the 
saying and bruit that he should be imperial) that it should be 
well known in this matter that he is not imperial. And thus, 
for lack of time, sweetheart farewell. Written with the hand 
which fain would be yours, and so is the heart. 

H.R. 

Anne’s return to court was permanent this time; and this, 
written in English, is the last of the love-letters. They provide a 
unique personal interlude in the midst of the King’s otherwise 
unfailingly business-like correspondence. The letters which now 
follow, and which tell the rest of the story of the divorce, tell 
it in the language of official documents. 


CHAPTER III 


‘THE HIGHEST AND SUPREME COURT’ 

Though the law of every man’s conscience be but a private court, yet 
it is the highest and supreme court for judgement or justice. 

HENRY vni. 

Campeggio arrived in London on October 8, and the letter he 
despatched on the twenty-eighth to Salviati, the Pope’.s secretary, 
shows clearly the position o£ affairs, as also the Pope’s intentions. 
It is of such vital interest at this point of the story that no excuse 
need he made for translating two substantial extracts. In his 
interview with the King, so he writes; 

Secondly, we argued and discussed whether the pro¬ 
hibition belonged to Divine law, or whether it was possible 
for the Pope to dispense therein; and, given the possibility, 
whether such dispensation would be good and valid. And 
in effect His Majesty has studied this matter with such 
diligence that I believe in this case he knows more about it 
than a great theologian or jurist: and he told me briefly and 
in the plainest terms that he wanted nothing hut a declara¬ 
tion whether the marriage was valid or not, he himself pre¬ 
supposing always its invalidity; and I believe that if an angel 
was to descend from heaven he would not be able to per¬ 
suade him to the contrary. 'Wc then discussed the proposal 
to persuade the Queen to agree to enter some approved 
religious house. And this solution was extremely pleasing 
to him, for which, indeed, there arc the strongest arguments; 
and amongst others, the Queen will only lose the use of the 
King’s person thereby, which she has already lost these two 
years, and he will not return to her, however things may 
fall out. In everything else His Majesty will allow her what¬ 
ever she would like to demand, and above all will settle the 
succession upon her daughter, in the event of his not having 
male heirs by another marriage. 

He then discussed the situation with Katharine, and .admitted 
the truth of her accusation that they were anxious to persuade 
her to enter some religious order: 
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Which I did not deny, and tried to persuade her that 
it rested in her hands, by doing this, to settle the whole 
matter in such a way that it would be satisfactory to God 
and her own conscience, to the glory and fame of her own 
name; and that she would by this means secure her honours 
and worldly possessions, and above all would secure the 
succession of her daughter: while at the same time she 
would lose nothing by it, as she had already lost the King 
as a husband and I knew she could not recover him. It 
would be better, I suggested, to yield to his displeasure rather 
than risk the danger of a sentence—considering how great 
her grief and trouble would be if it went against her, and 
how derogatory it would be to her honour and reputation. 
She would lose her dowry, because in her matrimonial treaties 
it was concluded that the dowry was not recoverable on the 
dissolution of the marriage, in whatever way. She should 
consider also the scandals and enmities that were bound to 
ensue. On the other hand, instead of all these inconveniences 
which ought to be avoided, she would preserve her dowry, 
her jewels, the guardianship of her daughter, her own rank 
of Princess, everything, in short, that she wished to demand 
from the King, without offending either God or her own con¬ 
science. And I alleged the example of the former Queen of 
France, who did the same thing, and still lives in the greatest 
honour and respect before God and that whole kingdom.^ 

Although Henry and Wolsey saw the decretal bull (p. 64) 
brought by Campeggio its actual utility was nil. In December 
Clement sent orders for its destruction, which the Cardinal 
presumably obeyed; and about the time of Campeggio’s arrival 
(October, 1528) a document was discovered which served as yet 
another cause of delay. 

Katharine was informed that in Spain there was a brief of 
Julius II, ^ much fuller than the original bull of dispensation, 

^ Translated from Monumenta Vaticana^ p. 25. Campeggio 

to Sanga (actually, Salviati), 17 Oct. 1528. L.P. IV. 4858. For date see 
E.H,R. XII. p. II. 

^ ^ According to Gairdner (TA<? English Church in the Sixteenth Century) 
this was the brief originally sent to Isabella by Julius IL He also states 
that Ferdinand sent it on, at the time, to Henry VII. 
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which supplied any and all o£ the bull’s defects. Neither 
Wolsey, Campeggio, Henry nor the Pope had heard of its 
existence, nor, without seeing it, could any one know if it was 
genuine. Once its nature had been clearly stated, however, it 
became imperative for Henry to have it pronounced a forgery, 
for the simple reason that it was free from all the technical flaws 
upon which he had grounded his case. 

Campeggio having entirely failed to move either Henry or 
Katharine, Wolsey tackled the question of the brief at the end 
of 1528. Fresh instructions were dispatched to Rome for the 
English ambassadors to explore all other possibilities, supposing 
the worst, in the shape of the brief’s undoubted authenticity, 
should have, ultimately, to be faced. 


I. To Bryivn .'vnd Vannes' 


\Dcc. I, 1528. J 

... In which meantime the King’s said tirators shall 
secretly retain of the best advocates that they can oct in the 
Court of Rome, to be of the King’s counsel, and (;n his C;race’,s 
part making them sure by secret rewards, p.-ici, and convention 
that afterwards they shall not be allured ov drawn to tlic .adverse 
part; by whose learning, experience and knowledge they shall 
instruct themselves perfectly and subsiitntially against the coming 
of the King’s said principal secretary. Whether if the Queen, for 
the great and manifold benefits that may ensue thereof, can be 
moved and induced to take vow of chastity, or enter int(; laiie 
[stc i.e. lax] religion, the Pope’s holiness m;iy, ex phnittuUne 
potestatis dispense with the King’s Highness to proceed there¬ 
upon, ad secundas nupiks, and the chiltlren to be procretite in the 
same to be legitimate. And though it be thing that the Pope per- 
case may not do, standing such laws as lx; already written, both 
wine an human, and using his ordinary power, yet whether 
his holiness may do it of his mere and alxsoluie power, as thing 


" A 6-page extract from a 24-pasc letter hc<rmn;n<y f r 
caused bv burns arc nnr A. ^ t ' nco^mning i, L.ncuiui; 

Harpsfield. from 
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that the same may dispense in above the laws, must perfectly 
and secretly be understanden and known. And what precedent 
hath been seen of like matter, or how the court of Rome shall 
define and determine. And what it doth use, or may do therein 
so that it may perfectly and assuredly appear that none exception, 
no scruple, question or doubt can or may be found or alleged 
hereafter in any thing that may or shall be affirmed, to be in 
the Pope’s power touching that matter. 

Semblably, forasmuch as it is like that the Queen shall make 
marvellous difficulty and in no wise be conformable to enter 
religion or take vow of chastity, but that to induce her thereunto 
there must be ways and means of high policy used, and all things 
possible devised to encourage her to the same, wherein pcrcase 
she shall resolve that she in no wise will condescend so to do, 
unless than the King s Highness also do the semblable for his 
part. The King s said orators shall therefore in likewise ripe 
and instruct themselves by their secret learned counsel in the 
court of Rome, if for so great a benefit to ensue unto the King’s 
succession, realm and subjects, with the quiet of his conscience, 
his Grace should promise so to enter religion or vow of chastity 
for his part, only thereby to conduce the Queen thereunto, 
whether in that case the Pope s holiness may dispense with the 
King s Highness for the same promise, oath or vow, discharging 
his Grace clearly of the same, and thereupon to proceed ad 
secunda vota cutn legitimatione prolis as is aforesaid. 

Furthermore, to provide surely to all events, as well propter 
conceptum odium, as for the danger that may ensue to the King’s 
person by continuance of his Grace in the Queen’s company, 
whose body his Grace for marvellous great and secret respects 
is utterly resolved and determined never to use; if it shall be 
found and appear assuredly that the Pope may in no wise dis¬ 
pense with the King to proceed ad secunda vota, the Queen being 
alive in religion, but that she, being in religion or without, shall 
Still be reputed as his wife. Then shall the King’s said orators 
perfectly inquire and insearch whether the Pope’s holiness may 
dispense with his Grace, upon the great considerations that rest 
herein, to have duas uxores. And that the children of the second 
matrimony shall be as well legitimate as those of the first; wherein 
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some great reasons and precedents, specially o£ the Old 
Testament appear. So that the King’s said orators, thus secretly 
riped^ what the Pope’s holiness may do herein, may be in the 
better readiness at the coming o£ Sir Secretary and lir. P,cnet to 
inform them of the same. And thereupon to do further as the 
instructions to be given to the same Sir Secretary and Dr. Rcnet 
shall purport. In which meantime they shall not also let to 
advertise the King’s Highness and the said Lortl Legate by post 
and in ciphers what they shall may know and understand in all 
and singular the premises. So handling the same with secrecy, 
dexterity and policy as they shall [x-rceive by their wisdoms to 
serve best to the conducing of the King’s purpose. L'erreseeing 
always, principally and above all other t hi tigs, that in making of 
any privy search, conducting of advoetites or Icanied counsel, 
offering of rewards or entertainment, or otherwise, they use such 
high circumspection as the King’s cause he not thereby pub¬ 
lished or known, to the hindrance, shinder or em[ieachment of 
his Grace’s intent, using and proponing tdwavs the King’s case 
as it were another nxin’s, by mean whereof thev shall know 
and perceive the likelihood of the same, and htivc them without 
fear or respect of the Emperor to speak the more fninkly and 
liberally therein. 

At the ‘ best opportunity ’ they arc to assure the Pope of the 
King’s entire love, and his care for the dignity of the Holy Sec, 
as a prince who from the beginning of his reign has done every¬ 
thing he could for the Pope, and who 

besides all his study, good will and travail, hath expended more 
great sums of money and treasure than all the princes christcaied 
have done, worthy, therefore, of thank reward, of the grace of 
the Church, and of due respect and consideration to he had there¬ 
unto accordingly. That is to say, like as the merits of his Grace 
towards the See Apostolic be incomparable above the same of 
any other prince; so the treasure of the same Sec and Church 
ought m the highest and most abundant manner to he liberally 
and bountifully extended to his Highness before any other prince. 

* Instructed. 
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And not to be restrained or minced with the quiddities and dis¬ 
crepant opinions of the laws. And since the Pope’s holiness hath 
been by [ ] ways assuredly ascertained, how much to heart 

his Highness hath this matter of the insufficiency of matrimony 
between his Grace and the Queen, as the thing that more near 
and highly toucheth his Grace, and doth pierce the bottom of 
his mind than anything that ever [succeeded] or may succeed to 
his Highness and Realm, whereupon a [ ] depend so great 

and notable consequences. They shall say his Holiness well 
counselled, profoundly examining with himself, and substantially 
weighing the premises, cannot do too much for so noble, gentle, 
great and so loving a prince, specially in so great and weighty 
a matter. And that surely of good congruence and obligation his 
Holiness oweth all in due respects [ ] and put apart to 

show unto his Majesty a special and singular grace herein, such 
one as may correspond to the excellence of his acts, deserts, and 
merits. Beseeching therefore his Holiness, on my Lord Cardinal’s 
behalf, most humbly and in most affcctuous wise upon his knees, 
to have that thing in his special recommendation. Resolving 
with himself to do therein for comprobation of the due respect 
and consideration that his Holiness hath to the King’s said merits, 
according to his Grace’s trust, confidence and expectation. As 
the King’s Highness and other princes, his friends and confeder¬ 
ates, their nobles, realms and subjects, may thereby be encouraged 
to do for his Holiness and the said See, thinking their acts therein 
well collocate and employed. And the said Sir Peter, as of him¬ 
self, shall apart say unto his Holiness, Sir, I being an Italian can¬ 
not but with a more fervent zeal and mind than any other study 
and desire the weal, honour and surety of your Holiness and 
the See Apostolic, which compelleth me to show unto your Holi¬ 
ness frankly what I see in this matter. Surely, Sir, in case 
your Holiness continuing this particular respect of fear of the 
Emperor, do thus delay, protract and put over the accomplish¬ 
ment of the King’s so instant desire in this matter, and not 
impart unto his Majesty therein bounteously of the treasure 
and grace of the Church and See Apostolic quantum potestis ex 
tkesauro ecclesiae, et ex plenitudine potestdtis auctoritate a Deo 
vestrae sanctitati collata, I see assuredly that it will be a mean so 
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Finally, in the event of the Emperor refusing, she is to say 
that she will ask the Pope to insist on its surrender; ‘ and to the 
intent the King’s Highness and his Council shall not think your 
Grace doth move and mind herein any frivole delay, it shall be 
expedient that ye in the presence of a notary do depose and 
declare that ’ she has done everything suggested by this amazing 
' device 

It makes a nasty story, even allowing for the fact that 
Katharine was not taken in by this advice of her so-called 
‘ counsellors She wrote the required letter, but her chaplain, 
Thomas Abel, who was sent for the brief, managed to write to 
the Emperor to let him know that the Queen had written under 
compulsion, that she could expect no justice in England, and 
that she begged her nephew to persuade the Pope to revoke the 
cause to Rome. 

Such, then, was the state of affairs at the end of Cam- 

peggio had been in England for two months. He had found 
both Henry and Katharine equally immovable. The King 
would not have anything less than the divorce, and he would 
have it sanctioned by the Pope. The Queen would accept no 
compromise, such as entering a nunnery, and was determined 
to fight the cause to the bitter end. The King and the Bolcyn 
faction were getting restive, and blame for the delay was accumu¬ 
lating, ready to fall on Wolsey’s head. Du Bellay reported to 
Francis that the King had had some bitter words with the 
Cardinal. Gardiner was again sent speeding to Rome, to urge 
matters on with his uncompromising and fiery atrttek. Ikit 
before he could reach his destination the Pope fell ill, early in 
January, 1529; and almost immediately rumours of his death 
flew about Europe. The news reached England at the l)egin- 
ning of February, and was believed by Henry and Wolsey." 
The matter of the election ■ was vital to their cause. Hence the 
following letter, which explains the sitiKition, very fully, and 
throws interesting light on what occurred behind the scenes at a 
papal election. 
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II. To GardineRj Bryan, Casale and Vannes 

... His Highness, pondering and profoundly considering 
the present state of Christendom, miserably and piteously afflicte 
with the intestine wars, dissensions and disorders reigning 
amongst the princes of the same; and how the dignity of the see 
Apostolic, by such trouble and persecudon as hath been inferred 
thereunto these years passed, is not a little diminished and 
impaired, like to come into total ruin, if by the help and assist¬ 
ance of good and virtuous princes the ambition of those which 
smdy the extermination thereof be not in time repressed. Con¬ 
sidering furthermore, that as well to conduce rest and tranquillity 
in Christendom, as to restore, repair and reintegrate the state, 
authority and reputation of the said see Apostolic, nothing is 
more requisite and necessary than that such an head and common 
father be now, at this time of vacation of the dignity papal, 
provided and elected to succeed in the same, as both may, can, 
and will purvey to the restoration of the said See : and that hath 
and may have the assistance of such virtuous and puissant princes 
as tender the defence, maintenance and increase of the dignity 
aforesaid: and that may meet with the inordinate ambition of 
the Emperor, who nothing more studieth than for his own 
exaltation to suppress the Church and See Apostolic. Remem¬ 
bering also the high importance of the King’s great and weighty 
cause of matrimony committed to the charge of his said orators, 
and how manifold dangers and irreparable damages depend upon 
the tract, delay, or disappointment thereof, which by no way or 
mean can be conduced to the King’s purpose and desire by the 
authority of the Church, but only by the special, assured and 
perfect favour of the head of the same Church, being also his 
Highness as loath as any living prince or person may be to recur 
unto other refuge, succour or remedy, in his said cause, than to 
the authority of the See Apostolic, if his Grace may there find the 
favour and benignity that to his merits towards the same be 
correspondent: of which favour his Highness should be clearly 
deprived and frustrate in case the election of the future pope 
should pass upon any person of whom his Grace were not 
perfectly assured. 
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His Highness, for the respect and considerations before 
specified, perceiving his good brother and perpetual ally the 
French King in the said intention to 'be unite, knit and in all 
occasions and doings of importance assuredly combined unto his 
Grace, proceeding together in one will, mind, purpose and con¬ 
formity, hath by good and mature deliberation, studied, devised 
and excogitate with himself who were and might be the most 
able, meet and convenient person, having the qualities before 
specified, to be advanced at this time unto the said dignity papal. 
And finally, when his Grace hath well resolved with himself all 
the aspects and considerations beforesaid, noting also all things 
meet to be regarded in every of the Cardinals of the Church of 
Rome, both present now in the Court there, and absent from the 
same; it cannot be found that there is any person sufficiently 
furnished with the requisites before specified, but only the most 
reverend father in God, and his most trusty counsellor, the lord 
legate. Cardinal Archbishop of York, Primate and Chancellor of 
this realm, who, being well known to have as fervent zeal, study, 
mind and desire to the universal weal, respect and tranquillity 
of Christendom, to the reintegration and restoration of the 
dignity, authority, reputation and rights of the Church and vSee 


Apostolic, to the surety, weal and exaltation of the King’s high¬ 
ness, the French King and other their confederates, and finally 
to the prosecution of the King’s said great and weighty cause, 
whereupon dependeth the surety of his royal person, succession, 
realm, people and dominions, as any person living can or may 
have. And that the said most reverend father hath tlic fast 
assured favour herein of the said French King, who of his own 
mere motion hath frankly and liberally assured unto him all that 
by himself, his friends, his power, his dignity or otherwise he may 
or can possibly do for his advancement to the said dignity papal, 
is the person who for his singular virtue, his entire devotion to 
^ace, and restoration of the said See, the excellency of his wis- 
dom,>arnmg and experience, the magnanimity in his occasions 
and doings, the dignity wherein he is already constitute, the 
promotions which he hath attained, the substance- thtit he is of, his 
reputauon, his conduct, his diligence, his dexterity, his discretion, 
his policy, and finally the notable and high favour that the King’^ 
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highness and the said French King bear unto him, is only he that 
called to the said dignity papal, may, can, and will meet with the 
inordinate ambition of the said Emperor. And consequently 
with establishment of tranquillity among Christian princes, is 
by the assistance of his friends, meet, convenient and able to 
succour, relieve, and clearly to repair the piteous jacture and 
decay that the Church and See Apostolic hath so long suffered 
and taken, and to defend the same from the imminent dangers 
now apparent to ensue thereunto if the said Emperor (who, as 
the King’s Highness is credibly ascertained) determined in ’the 
beginning of January now past to take his journey towards Rome 
should, upon this vacation of the said See, chanced as it is upon 
many evident presumptions to be thought by some detestable act 
committed for the said late Pope’s destruction, now by force, 
violence, cautele, blandishing promises, or otherwise, have the 
elecuon to proceed at his will, favour and devotion. Whereby, 
having a Pope at his arbitre, either he should not fail to usurp’ 
and take from him the right provinces and patrimony of the 
Church, using him as his chaplain and vassal, as well by little 
and litde utterly to exclude and extinct him and his authority. 

^ For this cause, if ever it were expedient that good Christian 
princes should look to the tuition, maintenance, defence and con¬ 
tinuance of Christ’s church, faith and religion, now is it the time 
above all other to provide and beware by all ways possible, lest the 
same, neglected, forgotten and not in time relieved, be brouaht 
unto extreme ruin. And therefore the King’s highness, havfng 
singular and special trust and confidence, in the wisdoms, dis¬ 
cretions, fidelities, diligence and circumspections of his said 
orators, to whom no part of the premises is unknown, ne how 
necessary^ and in any wise expedient it shall be for prosecution of 
the King’s said good and weighty matter to them committed to 
have the said Lord Legate of York and none other advanced to the 
said dignity papal, willeth, desireth, ordaineth and expressly 
charged! and commandeth his said orators and every of them no 
less to employ, endeavour and determine themselves to solicit, set 
forth, further, procure, labour and conduct the advancement of 
the said Lord Legate of York to that dignity, than they would that 
thing which the King’s Highness most highly, next God and his 
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soul, with all earnestness and fervent mind doth above all other 
things covet and desire, ne also less than they would the speedy 
obtaining and prosecution of all such things touching the King’s 
said good and weighty matter committed to their charge, the mak¬ 
ing or marring whereof, being now the said late jiopc deceased, 
consisteth only in the advancement of the said Lord Legate of 
York to the dignity papal. For, as the King’s said ambassadors 
may by their wisdoms well diink and consider, the same must of 
necessity come and fortune either to one tliat is an assured friend 
to his Grace and the French King, or to one that is a manifest 
enemy to them, favouring the Emperor’s part, or to one indiffer¬ 
ent and mean between both. And if it should chance upon a 
manifest enemy it is evident that the King’s desire at liis hand 
were merely impossible to be had, and never were to he attempted 
that way. If it should come to one being indifferent and mean 
between both, it is more than notorious that his Gnice, at the best, 
should be contained with fair words and promi.ses, and yet such 
respect should be had to the Emperor that fmall)', under liopc of 
attaining something, there should be no more but to act delay, 
and finally no more fruit or effect, whereof c.xpcriencc hath 
already been seen in one that had cause to be more friendly to the 
King than indifferent or mean between both. And yet how the 
matter hath depended is to the King’s said ambassadors well 
known, so that of necessity this thing must be conduced to one 
that is an assured friend. 

... And for the better introduction of the ways and means 
how this thing shall be solicited, they shall receive herewith a 
schedule, wherein is mentioned and noted by name how many 
and what cardinals of likelihood shall be present at the election, 
and how many and which of the other shall be absent. Sem- 
blably, how many of them that be like to be present may be 
bought to be friends to the King’s Highness and the I'rcnch 
King, whose names in the said schedule be noted with A. And 
how many be thought to be Imperial, whose names lie noied with 
K. In the said schedule be also set out the number and names 
of those that be thought to be neutral or indifferent, noted with 

than a 'his letter is really but it is more like a 
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N And furthermore, they be first mentioned therein which 
be thought most like to aspire unto that dignity. Herein be 
many things well to be regarded. First, the number of the 
cardinals that are like to be present, which, as is thought here 
Jail not exceed 39. Secondly, that to have election to the 
King s purpose, shall be requisite to have two parts of the three 
J the said number, which two parts must be 26. Then is it to 

noted that they which be thought to be friends to the King’s 
Highness and the French King be in number 20. So that if 
Jey may be made sure to the King’s devotion there shall lack 
but SIX of the number which shall suffice to make the election 
which number the King’s said ambassadors shall move, win and 
atton, either of them that be thought to be indifferent, or some 

In the conducing thereof, two ways be to’be specially to be 
rem^ Jr J One is, if the cardinals present, having God and 

the Holy Ghost before them, shall be minded, as to their duty 
appertaineth, to have respect unto the present calamity of the 
Church_ and a 1 Christendom, intending the relief, succour, and 
restoration of the same, and to preserve themselves and the dignity 
of the See Apostolic; then, looking profoundly upon the state of 
the things they cannot fail facilly of themselves to find and per¬ 
ceive that to conduce their purpose there is only the said Lord 
Legate of York. And in this case it is verily to be thought that 
the very reason’s self and their own conscience shall lead them 
like virmous fathers to have their principal respect hereunto, and 
dl pamcular affections set apart, to accord and agree without 
difficulty to that which so manifesdy is known to be the thing 
ffiove all offier expedient. Nevertheless because percase human 
fragility suffereth not all things to be pondered, trutynate" and 
weighed in just balance, but that as we be men, errors may run 
unless their remedy be provided, it appertaineth in matter of so 
high importance to the comfort and weal of all Christendom to 
succour the infirmity that may chance, not for corruption or to 
any perverse, unlefull or evil intents, but rather to help to the 
ack and Jfaults which by such fragility might else take place- 
and therefore expedient shall it be that the King’s said orators to 
VEstimated, considered. 
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SO notable a purpose, where they shall perceive the consideration 
and respect, whereunto reason leadeth, .to be in any particular 
aided or supplied, do the same with pollicitations' o£ promotions 
special, offices, dignities, rewards of money or other thinrr such 
as they shall seem meet to the purpose. Inculking into the minds 
of such persons as shall be requisite first what things the said 
Lord Legate of Yoik shall leave, if he should be advanced to the 
said dignity, which be such as, the establishment of his state 
considered, be far more to his commodity if he shcjuld regard his 
private weal than to enter into this dangerous storm .and troublous 
tempest for the relief of the Church and all Christcnilom, whcrc- 
unto, his said private weal set apart, he is totally clevowcd and 
dedicate, to the exposition of his body, blood and life, glad and 
ready with the sacrifice thereof to do service to (.'od, his''c:hurch, 
his faith and religion, which said promotions, the King’s Migh- 
ness, finding cause given unto him by the gratitude and con¬ 
formity of his friends, will not fail tci Ix-stow to their benefit, 
besides large rewards, to have this .so virtuous an .aci brought lo 
perfection, for pollicitation' whereof the King’s said ambassadors 
he furnished at this time with ample commission, as by the same 
they shall perceive the effect, whereof ihcv shtdl e.xecuu- without 
exception as by their wisdoms shall be thought convenient, so 
always as it may Ire done with such circumspection ;is m.ay be 
appearance of good fruit to ensue. And scmbhiblv tlicv be 
furnished with letters as well to the College of Cardinals in 
general as to them all that be like to be present in ptinicuh.r, 
which they shall now deliver to the best furthenince and advance¬ 
ment of their purpo,se, not .sparing to declare unto them the 
liberality of the said Lord Legate of York, the substtuice tliat he 
IS of, the assured assistance that he shall have of these princes 
and their confederates, whereby he shall he able, .above any other 
that they can devise, to reward, promote, advance and recom¬ 
pense his friends to the uttermost, assuring them tlnit these two 
princes will not fail also highly and in the best sort to consider 
Aeir gratuude with any thing that may be excogitate to their 
profits and promotions, or any of their friends. So ilwt by this 
mean, and with such good pollicitations,' grounded ujxm a Icful, 
Promises,'Or documents conveying promises. 
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honourable, and just cause, and not upon any corrupt or undue 
intent to conduce thing to sinister purpose, the King’s said orators 
shall, by their good policies, attain the perfect and sure good will 
of a great many of them, and by that way shall, with good 
dexterity, combine and knit those which will adhere hereunto in 
a perfect fastness and in an indissoluble knot, firmly to stick and 
hold together, without variation or declining from their purpose 
for any persuasion, practice, or mean that can be made to the 
contrary which thing surely to be provided, and such a knot of 
twenty, eighteen, or at the least, if it may be, of sixteen cardinals 
to be had, is in anywise expedient. For they, persisting in their 
determinauon, shall not fail to empechc that no adverse part can 
have a full number to make a due and lawful election; and yet 
toey, being found in a constantness to this good purpose, shall 
by little and litde allure and bring other unto them, so as the 
residue, perceiving so great a towardness, and fearing a sufficient 
number to accede without them, and thereby the election to pass 
against their wills, shall percace be the more prone and ready to 
come unto that party: whereunto nothing should of reason 
sooner move them than the very respect to the infinite goodness 
that thereby to themselves in particular, and the universal Church 
and religion Christian in general, is apparent to ensue. 

^ Nevertheless, if leaving the direct way, they will be abused 
with any other incantations, or, for private ambition, persist in 
contending for themselves, then is it evident they search nothing 
more than the ruin of the said See Apostolic. In which case 
other ways be to be devised, and their undue demeanour to be 
remedied and resisted, for this cause; and to be sure in all events 
the King’s said orators shall by their wisdoms find the means to 
nave some fast and sure persons in the conclave, such as may not 
only practise and set forth things there to the purpose, but also 
give such knowledge outward as the King’s said orators may 
thereby the better know how to order their proceedings. And, 
amongst other, it is thought that Monsieur de Vaulx, one of the 
French ambassadors, whom the French King hath commanded 
expressly to further this matter by all the means to him possible, 
should be one to enter the said conclave, not as an ambassador’ 
but as the minister of some cardinal, friend of the French kin g 
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And, semblably, Sir Gregory de Cassalis, who for his wisdom 
conduct, language, acquaintance, and other good qualities mav 
do excellent good in that behalf. . . . ’ ’ i 

And to the intent the cardinals may be the better animated 
to finish the said election to the king’s desire, the king’s said 
orators shall, as they see good, offer them a presidye* of two or 
thjce thousand men to be in the city of Rome for the time of the 
same election, which, if they will accept, the said orators shall 
sec furnished, taking money by exchange and otherwise for their 
entertainment as shall be requisite: which money, or any other 
aat they shall take for conducing this the king’s purpose, shall 
be truly repaid with interest and all requisites ns they shall assign. 
And, semblably, lest terror or dread of the imperials in Naoles 
should induce the cardinals to any error, the French king hath 
ordained that Seignior Renzio shall lie in a prcsidj'c, between the 
army of Naples and the city of Rome, like ns the Viscount oi 
Tuienne is also commanded to he on the other side, :md .sembhblv 
c cnctians. So that, [byj those means, not only they .shall 
^ out of all fear of the imperials, but also in the mcJrc devotion 
of these two princes, which shall mucli confer to the king’s 
purpose, and embold the cardinals favouring the desire of Xs 
.wo p„„oo, both .0 persh. i„ thdr dehbco„L „d alto, h. .t” 
of extreme despair, to protest and depart as is aforesaid 

And because nothing should withdraw the minds of the 
cardinals from this purpose, who percase might think that the 

lott b "»-Fh .t: 

of Italv X N Avignon or some other place out 

Picion bv ambassadors shall remove nil luch sus- 

S iX a- , arguments and rea.sons: one is tint the 

L HX ^ habitation, place, or convenient living, if remain- 
mg m another strange country, he should defer to come Xo 

Rome, where should be the place of his S.. .1 i r 

wherefore if A ^ ^ ^ ^ entire livnm; 

for hirtSSSk hvT '“T “u 

Ion* 4: L- such abundance, should be so ondl 

une for this promotion, to bring himself into condign pinury 

' ^ i-e. an armed guard 
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and poverty, or to live in place private, to the hindrance of h^s 
honour, profit, or reputation. Secondly, the thing principally 
moving him to be contented at these princes’ requests to change 
his state present is the fervent zeal he hath to expone his study 
travail labcmr, substance, wit, body, blood and life in the quarrel 
of Gods Church, faith, and of Christendom, which is too high 
and a ground to be taken to remain and lie in a corner or private 
place; but that rather than he would suffer so high an exception 
to be found m him, he would expone all that he might do : who 
aving the assistance of these two princes, should not fail (God 
wi ing) to pass direcdy to his See with honour and comfort unto 
a 1 Italy, and Ae discourage of the party that would be adverse 
hereunto; and therefore the cardinals should not need to fear 
of any such thing, but might be well assured to have his presence 
there to their comfort in all celerity and diligence possible. . 


Even if the news of Clement’s death had been true there 
would not have been the remotest likelihood of Wolsey’s election- 
' Ut by the time both letter and ambassadors had arrived at Rome 
the Pope had recovered, and when he was able to give audience 
he explained quite clearly that he could do nothing for the King. 
Eighteen months had gone by since Knight had sped post-haste 
and hopefully to Rome, and ‘ the King’s matter ’ was no whit 
advanced Henry’s irritation was only held in check by his 
almost childlike belief that in his just cause he could not fail 
eventually, to receive justice at the hands of the ‘ common father ’ 
of Christendom. Mutakes in diplomacy and the machinations 
of the Imperialiste might set back his cause : but in the spring of 
1529 his mind still could not admit the possibility of failure, 
u Bryan, holding a watching brief for Henry’s and 

me Boleyn interests, saw as clearly as the ambassadors that the 
Pope would do nothing for them. His position of privileged 
intimacy, however, enabled him to put the truth to his master 
more blundy than Gardiner, Vannes and Casale could dare to 
do; and on April 21 he wrote it, with a plainness that must at 
last have carried some conviction even to the unwilling Henry. 
Everything possible they have ‘done and caused to be done 
Plainly he will do nothing for your Grace.’ If he wrote other- 
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wise he would put the King ‘ in a hope of recovery where none 
is to be had. There is not one of us but that hath assayed him, 
both by fair means and foul, but nothing will serve. And who¬ 
soever hath made your Grace believe that he wtnild do for you 
in this cause hath not, as I think, done vour Grace the best 
service.’ ‘ There is no man living,’ he concludes, ‘ more sorrier 
to write this news to you than 1 am; but if 1 should not write 
this I should not do my duty.’ With e\-cin[dary discretion he 
adds: ‘Sir, I write a letter to my cousin Anne, hut I dare not 
write to her the truth of this, because I do not know whether 
your Grace will be contented that she should know it so shortly 
or no; but I have said to her in my letter that 1 am sure your 
Grace will make her privy ifj all our news. ' 

In February the Emperor had re<,|uired the Pope to revoke 
the cause to Rome; and when, later on, Katharine herself 
succeeded in lodging her [>rotest against the proceedings in 
England, Clement allowed the protestation, and promised the 
revocation. The news filtered through to England tjuickly 
enough. Even so, Henry still tried to refuse to believe that 
ultimately Rome would thwart his will, d'he Pope was merely 
playing for time, keeping the Itmpcror cpiiet bv a promise which 
he did not mean to fulfil. He could not betrav such a steadfast 
friend to the Papacy as Flenry had always been. The trial was 
hurried on in England, and a court prepared in the (ireat Hall 
of Blackfriars. For years linglish interests and English money 
had been sacrificed to the papal policy, bicnry had received from 
the Pope the cap and sword, and any nunilxT of golden roses. 
And he had the Pope’s written promise. Rrvan and 'the rest must 
be mistaken. 

_ On Monday, June 21, Henry and Katharine ixjth .appeared 
before the Court, and this is the occasion which has been so 
vigorously dramatized by Shakespeare in Henry VIH, Act ii. 
Sc. tv, when the Queen threw herself at her luishuncPs feet and 
made her moving appeal to his love to do her right tintl justice. 
The following letter is the accotmt sent by Henry to his ambas- 
sadors at Rome, denuded of all the pity and the poetry with 
which Shakespeare has vitalizx'd the .scene. 

* Quoted from S.P. VII, p. 166. 
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iii.To Benet, Casale and Vannes 

[June 23, 1529.] 

. . . The said legates [i.e. Wolsey and Campeggio] all due 
ceremonies first observed, have directed citations both to us and 
to the Queen for our and her appearance before them the xviiith 
day of this month, which appearance was duly on either part 
kept and performed and all requisite solemnities accomplished. 
At which time, the Queen, trusting more in the power of the 
Imperialists than in any justness of her cause, and thinking of 
likelihood by frustratory allegations and delays to tract and put 
over the^ matter to her advantage, did protest at the said day, 
putting in libels, recusatories^ of the judges, and also made a 
provocation^ alleging the cause to be avoked® by the Pope’s holi¬ 
ness et litis pendentiam coram eodemj^ desiring to be admitted 
for probation thereof and to have a term competent for the same. 
Whereupon day was given by the judges till the xxist of the 
same month for declaration of their minds and intentions there¬ 
unto, the Queen in person, and we by our proctor enjoined to 
appear the same day to hear what the said judges should deter¬ 
mine in and upon the same; at which time both we and the 
Queen appeared in person, and notwithstanding that the said 
judges amply, and sufficiently declared as well the sincerity of 
their minds directly and jusdy to proceed, without favour, dread, 
affection or partiality, as also that no such recusation, appellation, 
or term for proving of litis pendentiam could or might be by them 
admitted, yet she nevertheless, persisting in her former wilful¬ 
ness, laid in her appeal, which also by the said judges was like¬ 
wise recused. And they minding to proceed further in the cause, 
the Queen would not longer make her abode to hear what the 
said judges would fu[lly] discern, but incontinently departed 
out of the court, wherefore she was thrice precognisate® and called 
eftsoons to return and appear, which she refusing to do was 
denounced by the judges contumax,^ and a citation discerned for 

^ Containing a rejection or refusal. 

“ An appeal, especially to a higher ecclesiastical court. 

^Revoked. 

* Pending its hearing before the same. 

® Erron. for preconizate, summoned by proclamation. 

“Contumacious. 
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her appearance on Priday next, to make answer to such articles 
and positions as should ohjcctcd unto her. So as noxv it'is not 
to be doubted but that she will use airwavs and means to her 
possible to impetrate' and aitain sucli tliinjTs, as well by her own 
pursuit as by her Iricnds, as may he to the cmpctachnient of the 
rightful process of this cause, eitlu’r by advoetttion, inhiltition or 
otherwise. 

Wheiefoie, seeing now in what state this our matter standeth 
and dependeth, nccc.ssary and rec|uisite tor the grave eonsccj'uences 
hanging upon the .same, not only lor the lexoncrtuiun of our con¬ 
science, but also for the surety of our succession and the weal 
of this out realm and people, to he with all cclcritv perfected and 
obsolved: it was thought convenient to advertise you of'the 
premises to the intent you heingr liefore well am! sullicicntly 
instructed in all things concerning the same, shall, by your 
wisdoms and diligence have special regard that n<,thing pass or 
be granted there by the Pope’s holiness wliich may cither give 
delay or disappointment to the direct and speedy pass to he u.sed 
in this cause, neither by advoctuion of the ctiu.sc, inhibition nor 
otherwise. But that if any such thing shall by tlx- (;;c.snrians,“ 
or by her agents, or other, he attempted or desired, yc likewise 
of wisdom, good zeal, learning .and experience, diligently procure 
the^stoppmg thereof, as well upon such rctt.sons and considcnitions 
as before have^bcen signified unto you as by inferring the high 
and extreme dishonour and intolerable prejudice that the Pope’s 
holiness thereof should do to his said leu.ates, and also the 
contrariety both of his bull and commission and ttlso of his 
promise and pollicitation'’’ passed upon the same, be,sides the 
notable and excellent displeasure thereby to he done by his holi¬ 
ness to us and our realm, clear contrary to our merits and dc.serts- 
extending also the other damages mentioned in the said former 
writings apparent to ensue thereby to his holiness and the See 
Apostohe, with the manifold and in manner infinite inconveni¬ 
ences like to follow of the same to all Christendom, and all other 
such reasons, introductions and persuasions as yc can made and 

^ To ■ obtain by applying 

^.Impenaksts. ' ^ 

A document conveying a promise 
. xo6 ■ 
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devise for that purpose. Putting him also in remembrance of the 
great commodity coming unto his holiness herein, by reason that 
this cause being here decided the Pope not only is delivered from 
the pain that he should, in this his time of disease and sickness 
to the extreme peril of his life sustain with the same, seeing that 
it is of such moment and importance as suffereth no tract or 
delay, but also his holiness shall by such decision here eschew and 
avoid all displeasure that he should not fail to have if it were 
or should be passed elsewhere; which matter is no little wisdom 
well to foresee and consider. And not only to forbear to do or 
pass anything derogatory or prejudicial to his said commission, 
but also by all means possible to corroborate and fortify the same 
and all such acts judicial as shall pass by his said legates by virtue 
thereof, like as we doubt not but that the Pope’s holiness, of his 
uprightness, virtue and perfect wisdom, will do. And rather, 
like a most loving father and friend, tender and favour our good, 
just and reasonable causes and desires, putting thereunto all the 
furtherance he may do, than to do, or consent to be done, any¬ 
thing hurtful, prejudicial, damageable, or displeasant unto us or 
this our said cause. 

And finally, if need shall be, we will ye also infer as the case 
shall require, how inconvenient it were this our matter should be 
decided in the Court of Rome, which now dependeth totally in 
the Emperor’s arbitre, having such puissance near thereunto that 
as hath been written by the Pope’s own letters, their state and 
life there is all in the Emperor’s hands, whose armies may famish 
or relieve them at their pleasures. And semblably ye shall not 
forget the prerogative of our Crown and jurisdiction royal, by 
the ancient laws of our realm, which admitteth nothing to be 
done by the Pope to the prejudice thereof; and also what danger 
they should incur that would presume to bring or present any 
such thing into the same, as in our last letters sent by Alexander 
was touched at good length. Wherein, since ye be already so 
well and amply instructed, knowing also how much the matter 
importeth, and toucheth us, and what perfect and agreeable ser¬ 
vice ye may do unto us herein, with the high thanks that ye 
may deserve for the same, we shall not be more pro[li]x but 
refer the substantial, perfect and assured handling hereof to your 
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circumspections, fuicHtics nncl diligences, not dounting but that 
ye will now above ail ether things !(;nk vigilantlv hereunto, and 
so actptii \ourscll in the same as it inav well appear that your 
acts shall he correspondent to our itrm trust and expectation 
and no less tender this thing than ye know it to be imprinted 
in the bottom of our heart, nc than ;is ye know boih the import¬ 
ance and high moment, and also the verv neccssitv of the matter 
doth lequirc. In which doing, liesidcs the laud and prai.sc that 
you shall con,sccutc thereby ot all gofx! men we shall so have your 
acquitaillcs in our remembrance as ye sh.ill have cause to think 
your travails, pain.s, and studies herein in the best wise collocate 
and employed, (fiven under onr signet at onr palace of bride¬ 
well, the twenty-third ilay of June. 


Katharine had made her appeal to Rome, and left the 

Court: 

I will not tarry: no. nor ever niorr, 

U{)<)n thl.s bnsirtess, jny apjirar.ouT inakr 
In any of ihcir ctairtb/ 

Nevertheless the proccaliryos took tlicir incxornhle course. 

Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, defendal the validitv of the 
marriage, and declared himself willing to lav d(;wn his life for 
his opinion. But by June 13 Wolsev had man;ig<'d so to acceler- 
pe matters that, as Campeggio complained, he I'.ad no moment’s 
breathing time and could not possibly defer si-ntenee anv longer. 
On July 23 the judgement w.as c.xpccted : the Court mt't': Menrv 
appeared in person: ministers, courtiers, nobk-s thronged the 
hall: and Henry’s proctor demanded .sentenee. C.impeg'gio ro.se 
to reply. and speaking in flncnt Latin, in .a hnv brief words, 
shattered the King’s hopes, and scaled the fate of his greatest 
minister. He announced that the et)urt was ttdjourned till 
October i, that is to say for the two months’ vacaition observed 
by the court in Rome. 

On the face of it, merely another instance of ‘the law’s 
delays : but Henry and ’Wolscy—and indeed everv one else— 
knew that m reality it meant that Henry would never get hi,s 
divorce in this or any other papal court. The King retired to 
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Greenwich, and on July 28 Stephen Gardiner became chief 
secretary. Wolsey was denied access. The King went hunting. 
And then, at last, came the news from Rome. The English 
ambassadors wrote on July 16 that they had found out secretly 
that, the day before, the Pope had signed the revocation of the 
cause. He had definitely allied himself with the Emperor by the 
Treaty of Barcelona. He was bound, therefore, to revoke the 
cause of the Emperor’s aunt to Rome, where Katharine would 
find the justice denied her in England, and where Henry 
would find himself in what had formerly been Katharine’s 
predicament. The stubborn fact could no longer be denied. 
The Pope could not do for Henry what he had done for his 
sister Margaret, and his brother-in-law Charles Brandon. Rome 
had failed the E)efender of the Faith: so on August p, 1525, 
the writs were issued by which the King of England summoned 
his Parliament, the first that had been summoned since 1523. 
The third decade of the reign was over, and with it went the 
‘ full meridian ’ of the glory of the great Cardinal. 
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1529 

In Europe—Pope and Emperor reconciled, formally leagued 
by the Treaty of Barcelona: and Charles and Francis, through 
the medium of their womenfolk^, preparing for a reconciliation. 

In England—three years of negotiations for the royal divorce 
ended suddenly when the Pope revokes the cause to Rome, and 
cites Henry and Katharine to appear before the curia. 

On the face of it—momentous alliances in the malting, for 
Charles, Francis and the Papacy: for Henry, a personal and 
domestic crisis. Actually—the setting of the ?)iatch to the train, 
that by its explosion was to shatter the whole fabric of the estab¬ 
lished order of things. 

A momentous year for the future history of Europe and 
England — momentous, not because it saw the reunion of Pope 
and Emperor, but because it saw the fall of Wolsey, the summon¬ 
ing of the English Parliament, and the beginning of the breach 
with Rome. 



‘the highest and supreme court’ 

The summoning of Parliament spelt the doom of Wolsev 
Wolsey had helped Henry to do without Parliament: now the 
King had made up his mind that Parliament was to be his chief 
weapon. Rome and its legate had failed the King’s need and 
Wolsey himself had prophesied that if this happened ‘ the speedy 
and total ruin would follow not only of himself but of ‘ the 
Church’s influence in this kingdom ’: and in October 1528 
Campeggio had written to Sanga, ‘ He often impresses upon 
me that if this^ divorce is not granted the authority of the Sec 
Apostolic in this kingdom will be annihilated.’^ 

Wolsey s fall came first. A bill of indictment under the 
Statute of Praemunire was brought in against him. He pleaded 
guilty, was deprived of the Great Seal, and of most of his pos¬ 
sessions. He was not, however, deprived of his Archbishopric of 
York, and it was in the exercise of his duties in that See that he 
spent the last six months of his life. 


iv.To Lord Dacre 


By the King 

HenrvR. 

Right trusty and well beloved, we greet you well. And foras¬ 
much as the most reverend father in God our right trusty and 
right entirely well_ beloved the Lord Cardinal Archbishop of York 
doth now repair into those parts, minding to reside in that his 
Province for the better administration of the cure to him com¬ 
mitted, which now of a long season hath been orbate and destitute 
of an Archbishop there resident, and conseejuendy it shall be 
the more needful unto him to have the favourable and loving 
assistance of the noblemen and other in those parts. We there¬ 
fore will and desire you not only to show yourself unto him 
from time to time, of toward and benevolent mind, using, 
entreating and accepting him as to his dignity doth appertain; 
but also in such things as shall concern either the administra¬ 
tion of his said cure, or the furtherance of his own reasonable 
causes, with the good order of his church and things appertain- 


' Du Bellay, the French ambassador, gauging the temper of the 
country, wrote: ‘I expect the priests will never hive Ae Gre« S^l again ’ 
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ing to the sanie_, ye will he to him conifoning, aiding^ helping,, 
and assisting, as we specially tnist you. 

Given under our Signet, at our (aisilc oi" Windsor, the 28th 
day of March. 


With this last letter written on liis behalf bv Idenry, WoLscy 
passes from the story. On November is-;u, he was arrested 
at York on the charge of treason. He tlied at Leicester on his 
journey towards the I'ower, ‘ an old man broken with the storms 
of state k 

To return, however, to the Ikirlianient winch was to be 
known to history as the Letornnuion Parliament, and was to sit 
for those seven yetirs which IL A. 1 ... f'is!i<;r d.escrihc-s ,is 'one 
of the few epoch-making periods in tlie history of Lnglish 
legislationk Uiijiropitious as the moment might seem, when the 
country as a whole was sympathizing with Katharine as the 
injured wife, actually it was the precis<‘ moment for Henry’s 
purpose, by revoking the King's cause to Rome the Ikipe 
turned a moral into a national and political issue, and so focused 
to a point the Isnglish anti”clerical feelings which had been 
steadily accumulating for more than a century, and which 
Wolsey alone had held in check. Henry liimsclf, in various 
letters, does not scruple to threaten the Pope with the secession 
of his realm. Writing to Benet on April 23, 15^1, he instructs 
him : 

as of your self privily say to ilu* Pope, that ye be advertised 
from your friends out of ILigland, such as be learned in the 
laws and of our counsel, that it were the pkiiricst entry the 
Pope might make to the destruction of his wliole authority 
here, to strike upon this point, to cal! us to Rome, for that 
will in no man’s cars sound well, and that the lawyers indeed 
think and will counsel us, to the defence thereof. 

He is instructed, also to say That 

here lieth a great number in wait to hear of open dissension 
between the Pope and us; and as .soon as that trumpet blow- 
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eth, they will think a most propice occasion to strike at his 
power, which is in all points abhorred, as he and other his 
predecessors hath used it; and thus putting the Pope in aood 
hope, that we may hap to condescend to indifferent judaes 
and place;, ye shall percase work much in the delayino- of die 
process: wherein ye must use all policy to make them'^to give 
credit unto you, and abuse them as they have abused us, for 
they have been to us always like willow tree, shewing fair 
buds and leaves without any fruit. ^ 


The grievances which the laymen who came to the Parlia¬ 
ment of 1529 wanted to reform were the wealth, power and 
privileges of the Church. It is probably safe to say that no 
questions of faith or dogma entered their minds or the King’s. 
At the same moment, though for different reasons, both Kincr 
thoroughly angry with Rome. As Professor 
A. F. Pollard says, ‘ Englishmen are singularly free from the 
bondages of abstract ideas, and they began their Reformation 

not with the enunciation of some new truth, but with an attack 
on clerical fees.’ 


In sum, Henry answered the Pope’s revocation by refusing 
to apear in person at Rome and by giving more or less free rein 
to the anti-clerical feeling of the country. If justice could not 
move the Pope pressure might be more effective. The cry of 
the Commons, unprompted by their sovereign, was ‘ Down with 
the Church ’. Very well. Let them cry: their voices might be 
ear m ome. But if heard, they went unheeded, for early in 
1531, Clement issued two bulls—the one prohibiting Henry from 
a spond marriage, under ban of excommunication, the second 
forbidding all written or spoken support of Henry’s cause by 
ecclesiastics, advocates and others. These were followed up by 
a prohibition preventing the Archbishop of Canterbury frorn 
takmg cognizance of the King’s suit, and another to prevent 
universities, courts of law, and parliaments, from giving a 


Clpent had played straight into Henry’s hands. Nothing 
could have been better calculated to rouse national indignation 
* Quoted from S.P. VII, pp. 297-8. Original in cipher. ' 
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on tlic King s bchali, to make Parliament ready to help him anrl 
also to press on with the attack against the Church. In Decemher 
po, the Kino’s attorney had issued a ^vrit of Praemunire against 
the whole b(|dy oi the clergy of bhigland. 'reclmically guilty 
by reason d: havittg accepted \\-oIsey’s Icgatine jxnvcrs, they had 
no choice hut to buy themselves ofl, and to submit to Henry’s 
deimmd that they should acknow ledge him as the Supreme Head 
of the Cdiurch which they diii in b'eliruarv, i5:;t. in March 
1532, Parliament passed an .\ei to prohibit tl'ie payment to Rome 
ot Annates, that is, the llrsi Iniits of heneliccs; Icavino- Henrv 
moreover, lor abont a year, the power to give or withhold his 
assent, as he should think fit; thereby puttinir JniQ 
extremely useful weapon. According to the King, the bill was 
moved by the [leople. who hate the Pope marvellously’. 
Actually Henry ‘ managed ' the niTair vcr\ skilfully for his own 
benefit. That the following kucr 'means misc’hief ’ is very 
obvious. tUid the actual resuhs tvill soon appear. 


V.To GiIINTCCI, Pen-KT AX'O Casm.j- 

I A/./;v-/; 21, 1512. j 

ight Reverend bather in Christ, and trusty and wcll-lH.'lovcd 
our other orators, wc greet you well. Since we are nut ignorant 
that some men’s natures arc .so given to malice that tlicy studi¬ 
ously seek every occasion of calumniating even what has been 
one holily and rightly, we have thought it good to write to you 
more at length of the matters recently discussal ami carried in our 
Parliament concerning the aln'ogation of the pavrnent of Annates 
which has so long been heavy and (to .speak plainly) burdensome, 
an of which everyone, of every sort and condition, has vchen> 
ently complained and with our agreemem resented. In the 
which matter, albeit the knowlalge of our own upright dealings 
should suffice us nor arc ivc compelled to reply to die calumnies 
g others, nevertheless as at this time wc hear that the Pojic and 
ardinals, whom this cause seems nearly to concern, are likely 
0 be somewhat more favourable to us than licforc, wc have 
ought ffi to come to agreement with those whom wc either 
ave or hope to have as our friends, nor on the basis of legal 
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strictness but in friendship, and to set forth to them the very 
truth and so to explain the reason of what has been done, that 
after being instructed in the truth in order to refell the calumnies 
of others, they shall find no ground of offence in what has been 
honesdy and rightly done. 

We send you, therefore, a copy of the said statute, that you 
may understand all the circumstances of the case: we send it to 
you, let it be understood, for your own use, not that it shall be 
communicated to others. For we neither do permit, nor will we 
permit that it should be communicated to others, until a case 
shall occur where it may take effect. For as you will easily 
perceive, it is so framed that the Pope and Cardinals who wish 
us well, and who in justice and truth wish to favour us, ought 
to rejoice at it, and equally be grieved and saddened if without 
cause they go about to endamage us. 

A benefit deserves thanks, an injury retaliation : and although 
for Christian charity we abhor retaliation in ill-doing, neverthe¬ 
less we are not so encompassed in an inordinate patience that 
while we are bearing with equanimity the harms inflicted by 
others we are doing nothing to cast off those which we have 
incurred gratuitously of our own will and accord : of which sort 
is the payment made from Annates, wantonly taken upon our¬ 
selves in the deepest darkness of ignorance. Wherefore taking 
note of the changes in the disposition of Pope and Cardinals, 
who measure all things by their own advantage and are driven 
to the same end by varying passions, so that at one time they are 
moved by love and prayers, grace and favour; at another, on 
the contrary, by fear and threats to do their duty and note what 
should be done: your labour, dexterity and prudence will most 
especially find scope in interpreting to them the force and effect 
of this statute, and the gain and loss it may bring to the Curia. 
To the end that if in the Pope or in the Cardinals you shall sec 
any inclination at work in favour of us and our cause, and it 
seems expedient that their goodwill should not be broken by 
lack of hope or by fear, and you note that already the Pope or 
Cardinals are beginning to complain and expostulate because the 
question of Annates has been brought under public discussion, 
you shall reply with the truth, that discussion is free in our 
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Parliament and wc cannot prevent them from talking and deter 
rmmng of everything, and csivcially from commenting on nmters 
where some advantage to the' common vcca! is involved, or some 
misfortune threatens it. Again )-ou mu.st repiv that the qucC 
of Annates IS an old one, and the payment thereof rcprdie a" 
the Council of Basle; lastly, that uhh the new otlkials created 
at Rome and the increased value of monev, the sum involved has 
grown and increased to such an intolerable exaction that aU 
the ftshops have bitterly complained of it. n, us, and rccentlv 
much discontent was aroused among the people became the 
Bishops of York and Winchester we re both obliged to borro v 
money from their friends, they not h.tving it to hand, arousing 
much ta k and not a littic indigtiation. that so htrge t. s,, ^ 

money shoud be paid for Bulls, to n,, p„n.ose, andm it seemed 
.0 ,hca, without Icgul ol,lio,,o„, Thts tt. I,k* 

ment and so reported as lonhwith it is to eetise ,as iniquitous to 
save us from shedding the blood of our people withL.t cause 
that IS, fiom rashly squandering nuiitev which is the blood of the 

In our_desire that neither the Ikpe nor the Cardinals should 
have occasion of complai.it against us, b.r fro.n falling awav from 

seerned good that we should not despise the advice! of our 
Parliament, and also agreeable to our friendship with ihe Pope- 
and Cardmds that neither at once nor yet of a sudden, thev heiig 

hoSrwrnio^T'" given w.mning! 

Jould we piomulgate any statute that might be to their hurt 

Therufore our fcsighi auj prudrnru have iCuah, „I i 

t.TT. ahou. h, Ihe 

• K t ^i,°- and in the opinion of till ..(rod men was 

Sitrl auTwldTIl'*'’’ WJ'’ i"*')!™™' “‘b 

wueh rededrirriiiiYtiXd 

Ulcy rn reason will consider what has been done IC. o - 

sirirr^sr'iSn- ? r'’‘ 

“St It, nor think that wc wish to depart from 
ii6 
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what is just. First, as is right, place shall be given to justice and 
truth; next, to friendship; and assuredly whatsoever shall by us 
be done in that matter, it will be in perpetuity firmly observed; 
which thing should carry much weight. Of nothing will we 
define rashly, but regarding the intent of the Statute, and examin¬ 
ing the truth, both as to what should and what can be done, we 
shall diligendy consider how far jusdee might extort, how far 
friendship might demand. 

It rests with the Pope and the Cardinals in justice and truth 
to earn our friendship, which with us has never been an idle one; 
nor, if they will well discern, can it escape notice that in this 
our Statute nothing is accounted as more to be desired than that 
for the determining of controversy the arbiter to be appointed 
should be one whom honourable friendship doth well incline, 
and who will with all zeal strive to turn away from extreme 
severity, and to bring all things to just issue. It is for you, there¬ 
fore, to see that from the power entrusted to us by this Statute, as 
from our mind expressed in your words, they neither hope too 
much nor yet too much despair. Which hope, nevertheless, or 
which despair, as the time prescribes, you must so augment and 
on such grounds given, that we may be free, when the time 
comes, freely to make known our decision. We have no stomach 
to deceive them and feed with vain hope, but to point out to 
them what this matter means; namely, that this Statute will turn 
to their benefit, if only they will show themselves worthy of 
being benefited; and, on the other hand, will rightly bring loss 
to them if that is what they shall have deserved. Desert depend- 
eth first upon justice, then upon friendship: the case is free from 
all malice and resteth upon justice, which is to them both owed 
and will be granted, even though they themselves prove utterly 
inimical. The conclusion thereof resteth now in their hands, 
either to keep us as friends, or to render us hostile. To this 
present nothing hath been laid down nor yet proclaimed against 
them, but the whole power hath been to us transferred, which 
is what the Pope and the Cardinals should desire, if they are not 
minded to despise our friendship. 

It will be your part, as often as there is any mention of this 
Statute, with the most effectual words you can, again and ag ain 
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to inculk and set forth with how much goodwill and solicitude 
we have studied that, although importunately and daily our 
subjects beset us with complaints and prayers, contending by all 
means that instantly and without delay this Statute for the 
abrogation of Annates be promulgated, nevertheless their efforts 
should be diverted; that indeed they should submit everything 
to our arbitre and judgement, and that whatsoever is enacted 
shall be so hidden and concealed from all, that no foreign Prince 
shall be able to take occasion from it to decree a like edict for the 
abolidon of Annates in his own kingdom. In which thing, that 
the Pope himself and the Cardinals may recognize the greatness 
of our affection towards them, you must c.xcri yoursclvcsMvith all 
zeal and prudence. If, however, it shall not lie given to you to 
obtain this from them, and they are pleased to misconstrue our 
amiability and friendship, you must [uit them in mind what 
inconveniences and hurt to the Roman (ytiria and to their own 
dignity are like to ensue thereof, if wt*, ior their ingratitude, 
openly acquaint the world with what is now scrrci, and confirm 
it by our authority, whence that other Princes and realms may 
draw example is not unlike. . . . 


In May, 1532, an even more significant step was taken. The 
Commons were busy pressing their grievances against the clergy, 
and when convocation appealed to the King for help to resist 
the proposed encroachments upon their jxiwer Henry made his 
bargain, which resulted in nothing less than the famous ‘ Sub¬ 
mission of the Clergy ’. Put briefly, on May 10 Convocation 
was told, firsdy, that there was to be no more ccclesittsiical lcgi.s- 
ladon made unless it received the royal as.scnt; secomlly, that die 
existing body of ecclesiastical law was to he revised by a com¬ 
mittee chosen by the King, half of whom were to be laymen; 
and that finally, the laws thus approved were to he submitted 
to the King for his assent. By May 15 these terms had been 
accepted by the clergy of England. It was tlic first triumphant 
assertion of Supreme Headship. 

Tl^ end of the story can now be quickly told. In Janutirv, 
i533> Henry secredy married Anne Boleyn, knowing licr to be 
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pregnant of the child that he intended to be the legitimate 
heir of England. For the Pope, therefore, he must substitute 
another ecclesiastical authority that must be the highest authority 
recognizable for Englishmen. Cranmer, now Archbishop-Elect 
of Canterbury, was the man, but before he could be consecrated 
he must have his bulls from the Pope. Henry, still on good terms 
with Clement, asked that these might be hurried through, sug¬ 
gesting that if he were thus obliged by the Pope he might go on 
withholding the royal consent to the Act of Annates. In con¬ 
sequence the bulls were granted in February. In the meantime, 
at home, Parliament was persuaded to pass the Act of Appeals, 
forbidding appeals to Rome, and thereby making the Court of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury the final court for the hearing of 
ecclesiastical causes in England. The only appeal frorn the 
Archbishop’s court was to the King in Chancery. 

The next move is described by Henry himself in the following 
letter. 


VI. To Cranmer 

[April 12, 1533.] 

Most Reverend Father, &c., we greet you well. Doing you to 
understand that the 12th day of this month of April we received 
letters from you, dated at Lambeth the nth day of the said month, 
in which letters ye write that forasmuch as our great cause of 
matrimony (which hath long depended in question), is divulgated 
(as it is thought) through out all Christentye, and it is commoned 
of the mouths of no small number of our people, and that many 
of them fear not to say and report that thereof is likelihood here¬ 
after to ensue great inconveniences, dangers and perils to this 
realm, and much uncertainty to our succession, whereby our said 
people is seen to be not a little offended: whereupon ye, whom 
God and we have ordained Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
primate of all this our realm of England, to whose office it hath 
been, and is, appertaining by the sufferance of us and our pro¬ 
genitors, as ye write yourself both justly and truly, to order, 
judge, and determine mere spiritual causes within this our realm; 
having due consideration to the said inconveniences, dangers, 
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penis, and unaTtainty, if du- said cause of nuurimonv should be 
sufTcicd siih lo continue in question, undecided; and, also, redur 
mg to your rcnieniiirancc tl.e great i.Ianu- that hath lu-cn arrccted 
to the clcigy of tuts our rcahn, and specialiv to the heads and 
f residents of the same, heea.usc they have not hitherto studied 
and fiavailcd lor remedies to exclude and put out of doubt such 
uncertainty, inconveniences, perils, and dangers; he mov J „ 
your conscience, hv reason of .he premises, m endeavour vour- 
sell, as lai as ye may. l.y reason ol your said ntllee of Frimaev 
to set some direction and <md in the said eausc of mairinionv 
accouhno ,he plcastirc of Almightv (iod; and thereupon ye’ 
duly recognmmo. .ha, i, hecomch vou not, being our stihject.'to 
entupnse any part of ymir said ruilce in so ueiehtv and ..a-’it a 
cause pertaining ,o „s, being vonr prince and so'verdun, wi.hou't 
oui licence obtained so to do; and, therelo.v, in vour most humble 
wise ye supply unto us in your said leiters, ,o uran, unto yon 

ITthT'-"} ''' tictermination 

ot he said cause, m exoneration of y,„r ctiseicaice touards (;«d 

and for the sattslymg of vour bounden dutv unvards us, our 
calm, succession, and posterity, i,, advoiding of the said incon¬ 
veniences And finally, in .he end of your sauI leliers. v<- 
Ui to paidon your boldness and rude writing in that behalf and 
akc the same m good sense and par, as ye do mean, calling 
God to your record that only for the zeal that ve have to tht 
premises, ye have written your said letters, a.id for none otit 
intent, cause or purpose. 

My Lord, where ye write in the last part of your said letters 
he zeal that yc have to justice, .-ukI for the exoneration of vour 

" And 1>“> """iisnly y„„ ,1 utc- 

no tervent zeal to do justice, according to your onice for tiw 
Sa!v^ of such dan’oers and 

our succession =>"'1 h-r'Vutting 

taiLv wT utKl uncet- 

virtuous intend^ ' "^nimcnd and laud your good and 
rtuous intended purpose in that behalf. In con;idcra,ion 
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whereof, albeit we, being your King and Sovereign, do recognize 
no superior in earth, but only God, and not being subject to the 
laws of any other earthly creature; yet because ye be, under us, 
by God’s calling and ours, the most principal minister of our 
spiritual jurisdiction within this our realm, who we thinW 
assuredly is so in the fear of God, and love towards the observ¬ 
ance of his laws (to the which laws we, as a Christian King, 
have always heretofore, and shall ever most obediently submit 
ourself), will not therefore refuse (our pre-eminent power and 
authority to us, and our successors, in this behalf, nevertheless 
saved) your humble request, offer, and towardness; that is, to 
mean to make an end, according to the will and pleasure of 
Almighty God, in our said great cause of matrimony; which hath 
so long depended undetermined, to our great and grievous un¬ 
quietness and burden of conscience. Wherefore we, inclining 
to your humble petition, by these our letters, sealed with our seal 
and signed with our Sign Manual, do licence you to proceed in 
the said cause, and to the examination and final determination 
of the same; not doubting but ye will have God and the justice 
of the said cause only before your eyes, and not to regard any 
earthly or worldly affection therein. For assuredly, the thing 
that we most covet in this world is so to proceed, in all our acts 
and doings, as may be most acceptable to the pleasure of Almighty 
God, our Creator, and to the wealth and honour of us, our 
succession, and posterity, and the surety of our realm and subjects 
within the same. 


Early in April Katharine was informed that Henry had 
married ‘ the other lady ’ more than two months before.’- Cran- 
mer was consecrated on March 30, and on May 10 he opened his 
court at Dunstable. On the 23rd he gave his sentence Henry 
and Katharine had never been lawfully married. On the 28th 
he declared that the King and Anne Boleyn were lawfully mar¬ 
ried, and on June i he crowned Anne. The summons to her 
coronation, it will be noticed, is dated April 28. 

* Chapuys to the Emperor. L.P. VI, 351. April 16. iw. 

^ L.P. VI, 528, etc. S.P. 1 ,396. ^ 
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vn.To THE Lady Cobham 
By the King 


Henry R. 

Right dear and well beloved, we greet you well. And for¬ 
asmuch as we be determined upon the feast of Pentecost next 
coming to keep and do to be celebrate at Westminster, with all 
due circumstances of honour, the coronation of our dearest wife 
the lady Anne our Queen, as to her estate and dignity doth 
appertain, and have appointed you among other, at the same time 
give your attendance on horse-back, in such place as to your 
degree appertaineth, We therefore desire and pray you, to’ put 
yourself in such a-readiness as yc may be pcrsonallv at our manor 
of Greenwich the Friday next before the said feast, then and 
there to give your attendance upon our said Queen, from thence 
to our Tower of London the same day, and on the next day to 
ride from the same our Tower through our ('-its' oi London unto 

^^^ttor of Westminster^ and the next day, \V'hit-sunday, to 
go unto our Monastery there, to the said coronation j [Providing 
foi yourself and your women some fair white or white gray 
palfreys or geldings, such as ye sliall think most fit to scrvcTfor 
that purpose. And as concerning the apparel of your own palfrey, 
ye shall be furnished thereof by the Master of the I lorses with 
our said dearest wife the Queen, at a,ny your re[rair or sending 
hither for the same in every behalf, saving for vour bit and your 
bosses; trusting that for the liveries and ordering of your .said 
women, as well in their apparel as in their horses, yc will in such 
wise provide for them as unto your honour and that solemnity 
appertameth; and your own robes and liveries .shall be delivered, 
at anytime when ye shall come or send for the same, liy the 
keeper of our great wardrobe; not failing hereof tts yc intend to 
do us pleasure. Given, under signet, at our mtmor of Greenwich, 
the 28th day of April. 

On July 9 Henry gave his assent to the Act of Ann.itcs. 
On Sunday, September 7, 1533, Anne’s daughter Eli/.:ii>eth was 
born at Greenwich. The Pope drew up excommunictitions, and 
thundered anathemas: Charles V investigated the whole posi¬ 
tion very carefully, and decided that it would be tidmirable if 
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James of Scodand would depose his uncle, but that the Pope 
must be urged not to lay England under an interdict, as that 
would upset the trade of the Emperor’s Flemish and Spanish 
subjects. Nothing of this appeared to disturb Henry. He 
assured Chapuys that ‘ God and his conscience were on very 
good terms and in all his actions ‘ fortified himself by the 
consent of Parliament Moreover, though Francis might dis¬ 
approve as a Catholic, as a monarch he was in no hurry to rush 
into enmity against England. 

The Pope, therefore, finding himself totally unable to rely 
on any secular power in Europe to bring the offending Henry 
to book, delayed publication of his sentence. Henry, however, 
delayed not at all. In Parliament fresh Acts confirmed with 
greater precision and some amplification the anti-papal measures 
of 1532. On March 30, 1534, Parliament setded the succession by 
Act on Henry’s heirs by Anne Bolcyn, and in June ‘ the abolish¬ 
ing of the usurped power of the Pope ’ was proclaimed. 


VIII.The King’s Proclamation for the Abolishing of the 
Usurped Power of the Pope 

Yet once again by the King to the Sheriffs 

[June 9, 1534/5.] 

Trusty and well beloved, we greet you well. And whereas 
not only upon good, just, and virtuous grounds and respects, 
edified upon the laws of God and holy Scripture by due con¬ 
sultation, deliberate advisement and consent, as well of all 
Other our nobles and commons temporal assembled in our 
high court of Parliament, and by authority of the same, we 
have by good and wholesome laws and statutes made for the 
purpose, extirped, abolished, separated and secluded out of 
this our realm the abuses of the Bishop of Rome, his authority 
and jurisdiction of long time usurped as well upon us and our 
realm as upon all other kings and princes and their realms, like 
as they themselves have confessed and affirmed: but also for¬ 
asmuch as our said nobles and commons, both spiritual and 
‘ L.P. VI, 351. » L.P. VI, 720. 
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temporal, assembled in our said court o£ Parliament have upon 
like good, lawful, and virtuous grounds, and for the public weal 
of this our realm, by one whole assent granted, annexed, knit, 
and united to the crown imperial of the same, the title, dignity, 
and style of Supreme Head in earth immediately under God 
of the Church of England, as we be, and undoubtedly have 
hitherto been, which tide and style both the bishops and clergy 
of this our realm have not only in convocation assembled con¬ 
sented, recognized and approved lawfully and justly to appertain 
unto us, but also by word, oath, profession, ;ind writing under 
their signs and seals have confessed, ratified, corroborated, and 
confirmed the same; utterly renouncing all other oaths and 
obedience to any other foreign potentate ;ind all foreign jurisdic¬ 
tions and powers, as well of the said Bishop of Rome, as of all 
other, whatsoever they be, as by their said professions and 
writings corroborated with the suliscription of their names and 
appension of their seals more plainly ajipcarcth. We let you wit, 
that calling unto our remembrance the pou'cr, charge, ;ind com¬ 
mission given.unto us of Almighty God, and upon a vehement 
love and affection toward our loving and faithful subjects, per¬ 
ceiving right well what great rest, quietness, and trampiillity of 
conscience, and manifold other commodities might insurge and 
arise unto them, if that the said bishops :ind others of the clergy 
of this our realm should set forth, declare, and jsreach unto 
them the true and sincere word of God, and without all manner 
colour, dissimulation and hypocrisy manifest .and publish the 
great and innumerable enormities and abuses wliich the said 
Bishop of Rome, as well in tlic title and style, as tilso in authority 
and jurisdiction, of long time unlawfully and unjustly hath 
usurped upon us and our progenitors and all (ither Christian 
princes, have therefore addressee! our letters unto the liishop of 
the diocese, straightly charging and commanding him in the 
same, that not only he in his own projter pcrscin shtill declare, 
teach and preach unto the people forthwith upon the receipt of 
our said letters unto him directed, every Sunday tuid other high 
feast through the year, the true, mere, and sincere word of God, 
and that the said same title, style, and jurisdiction of Supreme 
Head appertaineth only unto our crown and dignity royal: like- 
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wise as the said bishop, and all other the bishops of our re alm 
have by oath affirmed, and confirmed by subscription of their 
names and setting to their seals; but also give warning, monition 
and charge to all manner abbots, priors, deans, archdeacons, 
provosts, parsons, vicars, curates, and all other ecclesiastical 
persons within his said diocese, as well to preach, teach, publish 
and declare in all manner churches our foresaid just title, style 
and jurisdiction, every Sunday and high feast through the year; 
and furthermore to monish and give commandment to all manner 
schoolmasters witliin his said diocese to instruct and teach the 
same unto the children committed unto them, as also to cause all 
manner prayers, orisons, rubrics, canons in mass-books and all 
other books used in the churches, wherein the said bishop of 
Rome is named, or his presumptuous and proud pomp and 
authority preferred, utterly to be abolished, eradicate and razed 
out, and his name and memory to be never more (except to his 
contumely and reproach) remembered; but perpetually suppressed 
and obscured; and finally to desist and leave out all such articles 
as be in the general sentence, which is usually accustomed to be 
read four times in the year, and do tend to the glory and advance¬ 
ment of the Bishop of Rome, his name, title, and jurisdiction. . . . 

Given under our signet at our palace of V/estminster the 
9th day of June.^ 

Finally, in November, the Act of Supremacy was passed, 
in which Parliament affirmed that the King and his heirs are 
to be taken, accepted and reputed 

the only Supreme Head in earth of the Church of England 
called Anglicana Ecclesia, and shall have and enjoy annexed 
and united to the Imperial Crown of this realm as well the 
title and style thereof as all the honours, dignities, pre¬ 
eminences, jurisdictions, privileges, authorities, immunities, 
profits, and commodities, belonging and appertaining therev 

The tide was incorporated in the royal style in January, 1535, 
and Henry’s victory was complete. The authority of Rome had 

^ For note on text see App. I, Notes. ^ Statutes of the Realm. 
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been successfully repudiated. He had proved that the Pope 
could not, and the Emperor would not take effective measures 
against him. The Tudor will to power had triumphed, and 
Henry was, as he said, Pope and Emperor in England. 

Two unhappy women still resisted it, however—^Katharine 
of Aragon and her daughter Mary. The account of the ill- 
treatment meted out to them both by Henry makes bad reading 
in the letters sent by Chapuys to the Emperor. Comment and 
protest had no effect. That conscience which was on such very 
good terms with God justified Elenry to himself probably in 
much the same way that he justifies his behaviour in the follow¬ 
ing extract. 


ix.To His Ambassador with the Em,peror 

[Sept., 1534.] 

... Ye shall understand that, as touching the bruit in the 
Emperor’s court ayenst the misentreatie of the Lady Katherine, 
Princess Dowager, and our daughter, the Lady Mary, which wc 
do specially note in your said letters, surely considering and 
taking the case as it standeth, that every man, without respect 
of any earthly thing, is bound to regard the laws of CJod, and 
to fear and dread Him specially in so great a matter, whereupon 
dependeth not only the salvation of the parts spiritually, but also 
the weal of our realm, and, consequently, of all Christendom, 
the justness of the cause, and our due, sincere, and deliberate 
proceeding in the same, by so long time approved and discussed, 
as may well appear to all the world, as we doubt not but ye can 
well declare and show. It is not a little to our marvel that, 
touching the fact, either the Emperor, or any of Ins wise council, 
learned, or other discreet person would in anything think of us, 
touching our proceeding therein, but that w^hich is godly, 
honourable and reasonable, agreeing both to tlic laws of God 
and our most bounden duty towards the observance of the same. 
And, as touching that which is spoken there, that the said Lady 
Katherine should not be honourably and well entreated, as to such 
a personage appertaineth; to that, both unto the Emperor and 
his council, or to any other that will so affirm, ye may truly allege 
that such report and bruit is untrue, affirming that in all things 
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belonging to the said Lady Katherine, both in the honourable 
establishing of her house with her officers and servants, and in 
the allotting and appointing unto her of lands, tenements, posses¬ 
sions, and all other things condign for such an estate, it is done 
in every thing to the best that can be devised; and the like also 
of our daughter, the Lady Mary, whom we do order and enter¬ 
tain as we think most expedient, and also as to us seemeth 
pertinent, for we think it not meet that any person should pre¬ 
scribe unto us how we should order our own daughter, we being 
her natural father; which things our pleasure is that ye boldly 
and assuredly shall declare at any time, as well to the said Emperor 
as to any that shall minister to you any occasion so to do. . . . 

And albeit the said Lady Katherine hath very disobediently 
behaved herself towards us, as well in contemning and setting ^at 
nought our laws and estatutes, as many other ways, yet for the 
conservation of our honour, ye may assure the said Emperor and 
all men, that we have, nevertheless, as much devised for her 
honourable entrenement, in all points as was beseeming for her 
estate; insomuch as we have at many and sundry times sent unto 
her not only our right trusty and right well-beloved cousin and 
councillor, the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, with other our 
nobles and councillors, but also the most Reverend Father in 
God, the Archbishop of York, the Reverend Fathers in God, the 
Bishops of Durham and Chester, and other spiritual persons, 
right well learned, and also being men of great virtue, to intimate 
and declare unto her, as well the justness of our cause, and all 
the determinations thereupon affirmed by the most famous 
universities and clerks of Christendom, with the whole con¬ 
clusions and circumstances of the same, as also to declare unto 
her our laws and ordinances, made for the establishment, weal, 
honour, and surety of us, our realm, succession and posterity, 
in most loving fashion, and by all the honourable and gende 
means that could be; persuading, moving, and exhorting her to 
conform herself to the following and obedience of the same 
accordingly, showing and declaring to her the dangers and great 
inconveniences that might ensue and happen to her, if she should 
offend, or in anywise resist and withstand the same; offering 
further unto her such honourable dowry, lands, tenements, and 
' ■ : 127' 
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possessions, being already to her allotted, as were condign for 
her estate, with any other reasonable entertainment that she 
should and might lawfully require, which (nevertheless notwith¬ 
standing), she hath in most iingoodly, obstinate, and iiiobedient 
wise, wilfully resisted, set at nought, and contemned our said 
laws and ordinances, so as if we should or would attempt or 
minister unto her any rigour or extremity, she were undoubtedly 
within the extreme danger of our said laws. 

Before and after all which said intimations and declarations, 
or the most of them, by our said councillors intimated and 
declared to the said Lady Katherine, as is aforesaid; tlie same 
offers were made, opened and declared unto the Emperor’s 
ambassador here resident in our realm, wlio, if he w'oukb could 
have certified the said Emperor, his master, the verity and truth, 
how honourably the said Lady Katherine was h)* us in all things 
entreated, as is aforesaid; and again, in acciuittal of tli,c same, 
how contemptuously, uncharitably and disobediently, she hath 
used and showed herself towards us and our laws. So as, if the 
said ambassador, according to his duty, and for the conservation 
and continuance of the peace, zeal, amity and love betwixt us 
and his said master the Emperor, had certified the premises 
according to the mere verity and truth, we think there could 
have no such bruit been there untruly noised, surmised and 
spread in those parts as now by your letters we do perceive 
there is, without any good, reasonable or just cause in the world. 

Wherefore, first, and afore any manner oi credence had been 
given thereunto by the Emperor, we would have thought he 
would have advertised us of the same, and so to have known our 
answer and declaration, whereby all such feigned, su|>posable and 
evil opinions might have been razed and abolished from those 
minds that might give light credence; as in like and sernblablc 
wise for the entire love, amity and friendship that is and hath 
been between the said Emperor and us, we would have used 
ourself towards him afore wc would have given credence or 
been contented to have heard seriously any like matters or talcs 
that should have touched him so near; as ye may exhort him 
not to give ear to any such feigned bruits without perfect know¬ 
ledge of the truth, as it is the office of one friend to do to 
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another. Declaring furthermore unto the said Emperor and 
other, as ye shall have occasion, and as ye right well can after 
your accustomed wisdom and dexterity, that considering not only 
our first marriage contracted with the said Lady Katharine to 
have been by the most famous clerks of Christendom proved, 
adjudged, and determined very incestuous and unlawful, and 
direcdy against the laws of Almighty God (wherewith no man 
can dispense) but also perpending the danger that thereof might 
have ensued hereafter to us, our realm and succession; we could 
no less do, (unless we should seem to contemn the word and laws 
of Christ), than utterly renounce and forsake the said incestuous 
and unlawful matrimony, which being so found, justly proved 
and determined as is aforesaid, we have now God’s word and 
laws standing with us, with no little advice and deliberation, and 
in clearing and discharging of our conscience, lawfully ensued 
and accomplished. Trusting that not only the Emperor, but all 
other good people sincerely revolving and animadverting our 
lawful and just proceedings, with also the sincerity and justness 
of our cause, which the Bishop of Rome himself confessed to be 
just and lawful, and that by him we therein had sustained no 
litde injury; insomuch that he promised our good brother the 
French King that, if we would send a proxy, he would, at his 
meeting with our said good brother at Marseilles, give sentence 
in our principal cause with us and on our part, which we, being 
a king, and (knowing ourself not bound so to do by the laws of 
God), utterly refused, so as because we would not thereby con¬ 
descend nor agree to the usurped jurisdiction and authority of 
him that is and ever hath been the only enemy of kings, ne 
would, in derogation of ours and all other princes’ powers, con¬ 
sent to support and condescend to his long said usurped jurisdic¬ 
tion and authority which so much hath heretofore blemished and 
defaced the privileges given by God to all princes and kings. He 
therefore unjustly and maliciously hath pronounced sentence 
against us, notwithstanding our appeal to the general council 
lawfully made before. Whereby you may perceive he did the 
same rather for malice and the maintenance of his own usurped 
power, authority, and too much mundanity, than for any respect 
that he had to the mere truth and verity. . . . 
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At last, on January 8, 1536, Katharine of Aragon died at 
Kimbolton, and Henry summoned ‘a good many ladies of 
honour and others ’ to attend as mourners at her interment at 
Peterborough. She is described in the letters as ‘ tiie right noble 
and excellent Princess, our dearest sister, the Lady Kmharine 
widow and dowager of the right e.xccllent Prince, our dettrest and 
natural brother. Prince Arthur, of noble tmd famous memory 
deceased.’! It is reported that Henry, on hearing <,f her death 
exclaimed, ‘ God be praised, we are free from all susjiicion of 
war.’^ And within four months Anne Polevn, condemned on 
charges of incest and adultery, perished on t'he scaiTokl. 

The following extract represents the greater pan of a letter 
written by Henry to the Pope in or after 13^0. It is used here 
to conclude the story of ‘ the King’s great matter ’, hectiusc it is 
written m English, instead of the usual Ltiiin of Henry’s com¬ 
munications with Clement, and because it is, in itself an out 
standing specimen of his elocpicncc, and expresses witli'proper 

igmty and vigour his feelings with regard to the treatment he 
had received from Rome. 


x.To Clement VII 




■ ■ ■ ®P^“^ plainly to your holiness; forasmuch as we 

have suffered many injuries, which with great difliculty we do 
sustem and digest; albeit that among all tilings pas.sed 'by your 
ho mess some cannot be laid, alleged nor objected against your 
o iness yet m many of them some default appeared! to he in 
you, which I would to God we could .so diminisli as it mi<du 
appear no default; but it cannot be hid, which is so nu.nifi 
and though we would say nothing, the thing itself sjicakcth. 

hw l!--Ucr.s, 1,01 h of God’s 

^Sbed and trttth, let that bc 

ascribcd to the temerity and ignorance of your counsellors, and 

"L.P.X, 141. 

“ Beginning at f. 168' 
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your holiness to be without all default, save only for that ye do 
not admit more discreet and learned men to be your counsellors, 
and stop the mouths of them which liberally would speak the 
truth. This truly is your default, and verily a great fault, 
worthy to be alienate and abhorred of Christ’s vicar, in that ye 
have dealt so variably, yea rather so inconstantly and deceivably. 
Be ye not angry with my words, and let be lawful for me to speak 
the truth without displeasure. If your holiness shall be displeased 
with what we do rehearse, impute no default in us, but in your 
own deeds; which deeds have so molested and troubled us wrong¬ 
fully, that we speak now unwillingly and as enforced thereunto. 

Never was there any prince so handled by a pope as your 
holiness hath entreated us. First, when our cause was proponed 
to your holiness, when it was explicate and declared afore the 
same; when certain doubts in it were resolved by your counsel¬ 
lors, and all things discussed, it was required that answer might 
be made thereunto by the order of law. There was offered a 
commission, with a promise also that the same commission should 
not be revoked; and whatsoever sentence should be given, should 
straight without delay be confirmed. The judges were sent unto 
us, the promise was delivered unto us, subscribed with your 
holiness’ hand; which avouched to confirm the sentence, and not 
to revocate the commission, nor to grant any thing else that might 
let the same; and finally to bring us in a greater hope, a certain 
commission decretal, defining the cause, was delivered to the 
judges’ hands. If your holiness did grant us all these things 
justly, ye did injustly revoke them: and if by good and truth 
the same was granted, they were not made frustrate and adni- 
hilate without fraud; so as if there were no deceit nor fraud in 
the revocation, then how wrongfully and subtilly have been done 
those things that hath been done! Whether will your holiness 
say, that ye might do those things that ye have done, or that ye 
might not do them? If ye will say that ye might do them, where 
then is the faith which it becometh a friend, yea, and much more 
a pope to have, those things not being performed which lawfully 
were promised ? And if ye will say that ye might not do them, 
have we not then very just cause to mistrust those medicines and 
remedies with which, in your letters, ye go about to heal our 
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conscience, especially in that we may perceive and see those 
remedies to be prepared for us, not to relieve the sickness and 
disease o£ our mind, but for other means, pleasures, and worldly 
respects? And as it should seem profitable, that we should ever 
continue in hope or despair, so always the remedy is attempered; 
so that we being always a-healing, and never healed, should be 
sick still. 

And this truly was the chief cause why we did consult and 
take die advice of every learned man, being free, without all 
affection, that the truth (which now with our labour and study 
we seem partly to have attained) by their judgements more mani- 
fesdy divulged, we might more at large perceive; whose judge¬ 
ments and opinions it is easy to sec how much they differ from 
that that those few men of yours do show unto you,';tnd by those 
your letters is signihed. Those few men fjf yours do adinn the.^ 
prohibition of our marriage to be indtict only by the law positive, 
as your holiness hath also written in your letters; hut all others 
say that prohibition to be inductc both by the law of God and 
natuie. those men of yours do suggest, that now may be dis¬ 
pensed for avoiding of slander; the others utterly do contetid that 
by no mean it is lawful to dispense with that that God tuid nature 
hath forbidden. 

We do separate from our cause the tiuthority of the See 
Apsrolic, which we do perceive to he destitute of'that learning 
whereby it should be directed; and because vour htditicss doth 
ever profess your ignorance, and is wont to sp'ettk of other men’s 
mouths, we do confer the saying of those with the sayings of 
foem that be of the contrary opinion; for tcj confer the reasons 
It were too long. But now tiic universities of Ctimhridgc:, Oxford f 
in our realm; Paris, Orleans, Bkuricen,' Antlegaven,^ in France; 
and Bonoma'’ in Italy, by one consent; and also divers other of 
the most famous and learned men, being free from all affection, 
and only moTCd in respect of verity, partly in Italy, and partly in 
France, do affirm the marriage of the brother with the brother’s 
wife, to be contrary both to the law of God ttnd nature; and also 
do pronounce that no dispensation can be lawful nor available to 
any Christian man in that behalf. But others think the contrary, 

G.e. Bourges. . Angers. .Bologna. 
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by whose counsels your holiness hath done that that sithence ye 
have confessed ye could not do, in promising to us as we have 
above rehearsed, and giving that commission to the Cardinal 
Campeggio to be showed unto us; and after, if it so should seem 
profitable to burn it, as afterwards it was done indeed as we have 
perceived. Furthermore, those which so do moderate the power 
of your holiness, that they do affirm, that the same cannot take 
away the appellation which is used by man’s law, and yet is 
available to divine matters every where without distinction. No 
princes heretofore have more highly esteemed nor honoured the 
See Apostolic than we have, wherefore we be the more sorry to 
be provoked to this contention, which to our usage and nature is 
most alienate and abhorred. Those things so cruel we write very 
heavily, and more glad would have been to have been silent if 
we might, and would have left your authority untouched with a 
good will; and constrained to seek the verity, we fell, against 
our will, into this contention; but the sincerity of the truth pro¬ 
hibited us to keep silence, and what should we do in so great and 
many perplexities ? For truly if we should obey to the letters of 
your holiness, in that they do affirm that we know to be other¬ 
wise, we should offend God and conscience, and we should be 
a great slander to them that do the contrary, which be a great 
number, as we have before rehearsed. Also, if we should dissent 
from those things which your holiness doth pronounce, we would 
account it not lawful, if there were not a cause to defend the fact, 
as we now do, being compelled by necessity, lest we should seem 
to contemn the authority of the See Apostolic. Therefore your 
holiness ought to take it in good part, though we do somewhat 
at large and more liberally speak in this cause, which so doth 
oppress us, specially forasmuch as we pretend none atrocity, nor 
use no rhetoric in the exaggerating and increasing the indignity of 
the matter; but if we speak of any thing that toucheth the quick, 
k proceedeth of the mere verity, which we cannot nor ought not 
to hide in this cause, for it toucheth not worldly things but divine, 
not frail but eternal; in which things no feigned, false, nor 
painted reasons, but only the truth, shall obtain and take place. 
And God is the truth to whom are we bound to obey rather than 
to men; and nevertheless we cannot but obey unto men also, 
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as we were wont to do, unless there be an express cause why 
we should not; which by those our letters we now do to your 
holiness: and we do it with charity, not intending to spread it 
abroad, nor yet further to impugn your authority, unless ye do 
compel us. . . . 

On the origin of the divorce opinion differs. It is obvious 
that we cannot know the whole truth, and it is probable that it 
began in a more fortuitous manner than the results suggest. It 
may possibly have been proposed by Wolsey as a solution of 
the succession problem; but that it was the necessity of an heir 
which was fundamental, and which supplied the driving power, 
I am convinced. Henry had the whole weight of the pcditical 
thought of the day behind him, in his incapacity to conceive of 
the idea of a woman ruler. Moreover, to a man of Henry’s 
dominating temperament, a son was an essential expression of his 
personality, and the lack thereof a continual thwarting of his 
deepest instincts. When to these impulses we add the motive 
power supplied by a passionate attraction to an individual, and 
also the weight carried by the religious sanction to a man with 
Henry s theological bent, there is no difficulty in undcr.statiding 
his methods and his amazing persistence. Wolscy’s vital mistake 
was made when, for the salce of Ids own power, "he decided that 
the divorce must come through thtit power and from its source. 
At the beginning he threw all his influence into the .scale of the 
necessity of the Papal sanction, and convinced an even more 
tenacious and determined nature than his own. I lad he risked 
following the Pope’s advice, and given Henry ids divorce on his 
own legatine audiority, he would have thrown upon Clement 
the onus of playing for time with the kmperor. As it w'as, the 
temporizing victimized Henry instead of Charles, cost Wolsey 
his power, and separated England from tlie Roman Catholic faith. 

‘ Would to God,’ wrote Sanga to Campeggio, 

the Cardinal had allowed the matter to take its course; 
because if the King had come to a decision without the Pojje’s 
authority, whether wrongly or rightly, it would have been 
without blame or prejudice to his Holiness. 

m 
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That the most amazing expedients were considered by Rome is 
evident from the rest of the letter. 

With regard to the dispensation for marrying the son to the 
daughter of the King, if on the succession being thus estab¬ 
lished the King will reject his first thought of the divorce, 
the Pope will be much more inclined to grant it.^ 

What cannot be over-emphasized, however, is the fact that 
the divorce was always something more than a political problem. 
The validity of the original dispensation of Julius II was definitely 
open to question. It hinged upon an obscure point in canon law, 
and left room for honest doubt and honest disagreement. To 
miss this point is to get the whole thing out of focus, and to 
judge from the modern angle something that can only be under¬ 
stood if the sixteenth century attitude of mind is accepted. To 
the Pope and his advisers, to Plenry and his, to the bishops and 
universities and all who were asked for their opinions, canon law 
in the fifteen-thirties was as important, as real and as difficult as 
Covenant ‘ sanctions ’ in the nineteen-thirties. That the upshot 
of the whole matter was determined by purely political considera¬ 
tions must not blind us to the religious and moral problems which 
fortified, upheld and embittered all those who were vitally con¬ 
cerned. A large part of Henry’s power derived from the fact 
that he never suffered from the divided mind, or the conflict of 
heart and head. Conscience and desire may have been nearly 
conterminous, but we argue with little comprehension either of 
Henry or his age if we say that because he desired Anne Boleyn 
therefore his conscience first received ‘ tenderness. Scruple and 
prick ’. He was the father of a son; and he would have been 
peculiarly free from what we may, if we like, call the ‘super¬ 
stition ’ of his day if he had not seen in the death of four heirs 
and other children by Katharine the fulfilment of the judgement 
of Leviticus (xx. 21) that declared ‘ if a man shall take his 
brother’s wife . . . they shall be childless Unless we can work 
our way back to what people really felt at the time about the 
dispensation and the divorce we cut ourselves off from any real 

^ Quoted from L.P. IV, 5072. ‘ The son ’ was the King’s bastard, the 
Duke of Richmond: ‘the daughter ’ was Maryl 
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comprehension. To put it all down to a blind passion for a 
woman is to misunderstand all that is most fundamental in 
Henry’s nature, to lose sight of what it was that Tudor settled 
rule meant to sixteenth century England, and to ignore Henrv’. 
understanding thereof. ' ^ 

That the divorce was the turning point in Henry’s career as 
a monarch must, however, be apparent. The seven years’ 
struggle with the papacy had called for all his strength and 
cunning all the control, energy and f(..resight that the son of 
Henry VII, the pupil of Wolsey, could show himself master of 
m fos maturity. ‘ If the lion knew his strength,’ More once said 
of Henry, hard it were to rule him.’ For good and ill, he learnt 
It m tho.se seven years, and he learnt, finaily. where to look for 
the source of real power—not abroach but at home. 


PART III 

‘THE IMPERIAL THEME’ 


‘by divers sundry old authentic histories and chronicles it is mani¬ 
festly declared and expressed that this Realm of England is an Empire 
. . . governed by one Supreme Flead and King, having the Dignity and 
Royal Estate of the Imperial Crown of the same.’ 

ACT OF APPEALS : 24 HEN. VIII, C. 12 

‘Where the word of a King is, there is power; and who shall say unto 
him, What doest thou? ’—ecclesiastes viii. 4. 

‘ Quia solum Deus haeredem facit.’ 

bracton: f. 62B, cap. 29. on acquiring 
THE DOMINION OF THINGS 




CHAPTER I 


THE PILGRIMAGE OF GRACE 
{September, 1536— February, 1537) 

‘ This is no fashion for subjects.’ 

HENRY VIII 


The Pilgrimage of Grace was the most considerable domestic 
crisis of Henry’s reign. It lasted for six months; but once it was 
over, home policy gave him little further trouble for his remaim 
ing ten years. Although an armed rising, the Pilgrimage of 
Grace was not stricdy speaking a rebellion. The insurgents 
cried ‘ God save the King ’ as heartily as the army that was sent 
to subdue them, and the oath they swore was to be true to ‘ God, 
the king, the commons and the Holy Church It was the one 
great spontaneous outburst of feeling in which the country voiced 
its natural conservatism, its affection for the old order that was 
rapidly vanishing, and its inevitable and steadily accumulating 
hatred for Cromwell’s policy. It was never, at any moment, 
directed against the King himself, nor against any of the estab¬ 
lished institutions of the realm. 

The visitation of the monasteries, which had begun in July, 
1535, had yielded by March, 1536, all the evidence that Cromwell 
required. Their ‘ great and abominable ’ enormities, and the 
‘ manifest sin, vicious, carnal, and abominable living ’ of the 
monks, were laid before the reformation parliament; and before 
its own dissolution in April it passed the bill for the dissolution 
of the lesser monasteries. The commissioners set to work with 
a will, and in no parts of England did they wreak more havoc 
than in Yorkshire, where no less than fifty-three religious houses 
were destroyed, and in Lincolnshire where they suppressed thirty- 
seven. 

In both these districts, as well as in the other more backward 
and remote parts like Devon and Cornwall, the dissolution was 
viewed with the deepest hostility. And at the same time the 
general feeling of disaffection was aggravated by yet another 
group of government commissioners, engaged in levying on all 
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incomes of more than £20 the second instalment of the two-and- 
a-half per cent subsidy which had been granted in 1534, All 
kinds of rumours added to the suspicion and irritation: word 
flew round that licences would have to be bought by those who 
ate wheaten bread, capons and pigs : that weddings, christenings 
and burials were to be taxed; that all church jewels and plate 
were to be confiscated, and also all unmarked cattle. 

Matters came to a head on October i, when the dissolution 
commissioner arrived at Louth. Under the leadership of a 
shoemaker named Melton a crowd became a mob, and by 
October 3 the mob had become a body of insurgents with a 
programme. They burnt the assessment books, refused to pay 
the subsidy, and sent one of the commissioners to the King with 
their petition, which was, in sum, a detailed criticism of the 
government policy. It voiced the general hatred of Cromwell 
and other upstart members of the Council, asking that they and 
the new bishops should all be removed. It protested against the 
levying of the subsidy, and asked that in future the King should 
not demand money from his subjects, except for the defence of 
the kingdom in time of war. It also asked for the restoration of 
the suppressed monasteries. 

In a surprisingly short time the whole of the county of 
Lincoln was up. Monks and priests, clerks, artisans, peasants 
and yeomen all rallied to the movement, sweeping in with 
them large numbers of the local gentry. By October 6 about 
forty thousand insurgents had gathered at Lincoln, under the 
banner of the five wounds of Christ. Henry, meanwhile, had 
commissioned two armies, one to be led by the Duke of Suffolk, 
the other to operate under his own direction. By the tenth, 
Suffolk had reached Stamford, but his army was a mere handful 
of less than a thousand men, and he had neither guns nor money. 
Had the rebels moved at once they might have swept southwards, 
carrying all before them. As it was, they waited at Lincoln for 
the King s reply to their petition, which was brought by Lancaster 
herald on the eleventh. 
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I.Answer to the Petitions of the Traitors and Rebels 
IN Lincolnshire 

[Oc/. 10, i 

First, we begin and make answer to the fourth and si--'-’ 
articles, because upon them dependeth much of the i <■ si. < 

cerning choosing of counsellors, I never have read, heard, u'M 
known that prince’s counsellors and prelates should be ai'poiim- 
by rude and ignorant common people; nor that they were persom, 
meet, or of ability, to discern and chose meet and sufhcieiu mun 
sellers for a prince. How presumptuous then are ye, the nnlr 
commons of one shire, and that one of the most brute ami be.i'.u’- 
of the whole realm, and of least experience, to find hmh wuh 
your Prince for the electing of his counsellors and prelaies; an? 
to take upon you, contrary to God’s law and man’s law, m nik 
your Prince, whom ye are bound by all laws to obey and serve, 
with both your lives, lands and goods, and for no woildlv (,i<! t 
to withstand; the contrary whereof you, like traitors ami re!>e.'„ 
have attempted, and not like true subjects, as ye name vmu 
selves. 

As to the suppression of religious houses and monastene-,, v. '• 
will that ye, and all our subjects, should well know ihat iliis is 
granted us by all the nobles, spiritual and temporal, oi ibis mu 
realm, and by all the Commons of the same, by Act ot I’.uh.i 
ment; and not set forth by any counsellor or coun.sellors, upon 
their mere will and fantasy, as ye full falsely would pcr.suade our 
realm to believe. And where ye allege that the service of God 
is much thereby diminished, the truth thereof is contrary; for 
there be no houses suppressed where God was well .sctvccI, iuu 
where most vice, mischief, and abomination of living was used : 
and that doth well appear by their own confessions, subscrilx-i! 
with their own hands, in the time of our visitations. Ami vet 
were suffered a great many of them, more than wc by the A> t 
needed, to stand; wherein, if they amend not their living, wr 
fear we have more to answer for, than the supprc.ssioii of .all 
the rest. And as for their hospitality, for the relief of pool 
people, we wonder ye be not ashamed to affirm that they luivr 
been a great relief to our people, when a great many, or the most 
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partj hath not past four or five religious persons in them, and 
divers but one, which spent the substance of the goods of their 
house in nourishing of vice, and abominable living. Now, what 
unkindness and unnaturality may we impute to you, and all our 
subjects that be of that mind, that had liefer such an unthrifty 
sort of vicious persons should enjoy such possessions, profits, and 
emoluments, as grow of the said houses, to the maintenance of 
their unthrifty life, than we your natural Prince, Sovereign Lord, 
and King, which doth and hath spent more in your defences, of 
his own, than six times they be worth! 

As touching the Act of Uses,^ we marvel what madness is 
in your brain, or upon what ground ye would take authority 
upon you, to cause us to break those laws and statutes which, 
by all the nobles, knights, and gentlemen of this realm, whom 
the same chiefly toucheth, hath been granted and assented to; 
seeing in no manner of thing it toucheth you, the base commons 
of our realm! Also the grounds of those Uses were false, and 
never admitted by any law, but usurped upon the Prince, con¬ 
trary to all equity and justice, as it hath been openly both dis¬ 
puted and declared, by all the well learned men of England in 
Westminster Hall; whereby ye may well perceive how mad and 
unreasonable your demands be, both in that and the rest, and 
how unmeet it is for us, and dishonourable, to grant or assent 
unto, and less meet and decent for you, in such rebellious sort, 
to demand the same of your Prince. 

As touching the fifteenth, which ye demand of us to be 
released, think ye that we be so faint hearted, that perforce ye 
of one shire (were ye a great many moe) could compel us with 
your insurrections, and such rebellious demeanour, to remit the 
same? Or think ye that any man will or may take you to be 
true subjects, that first maketh a show of a loving grant, and 
then, perforce, would compel your Sovereign Lord and King to 
release the same; the time of payment whereof is not yet come? 


Henry had tried to extract this Statute from the Reformation Parlia¬ 
ment on various occasions, but it was rejected every time until the last 
session in 1536. Its aim was to protect the feudal rights of the King in 
me property of deceased persons. Although a man could not leave his 
and by wiil, he could and did enfeoff it, or put it in trust, for the use of 
tnose to whom he wished to leave it 
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Yea, and seeing the same will not countervail the tenth penny of 
the charges, which we do, and daily must, sustain, for your 
tuition and safeguard? Make ye sure, by your occasions of this 
your ingratitudes, unnaturalness, and unkindness to us now 
administered, ye give us cause, which hath always been as much 
dedicate to your wealths as ever was King, not so much to set 
our study for the setting forward of the same, seeing how un¬ 
kindly and untruly ye deal now with us, without any cause or 
occasion. And doubt ye not, though ye have no grace nor 
naturalness in you, to consider your duties of allegiance to your 
King and Sovereign; the rest of our realm, we doubt not, hath: 
and we and they shall so look on this cause, that we trust shall 
be to your confusion, if, according to our former letters, ye 
submit not yourselves. 

As touching the First Fruits, we let you wit, it is a thing 
granted us by Act of Parliament also, for the supportation of 
part of the great and excessive charges which we support and 
bear for the maintenance of your wealths and others our subjects. 
And we have known, also, that ye, our commons, have much 
complained, in times past, that the most of the goods, lands, 
and possessions of the realm were in the spiritual men’s hands; 
and yet now, bearing us in hand that ye be as loving subjects 
to us as may be, ye can not find in your hearts that your Prince 
and Sovereign Lord should have any part thereof (and yet it is 
nothing prejudicial unto you, our commons), but do rebel and 
unlawfully rise against your Prince, contrary to your duty of 
allegiance and God’s commandment. Wherefore, Sirs, remem¬ 
ber your follies and traitorous demeanours, and shame not your 
native country of England, nor offend no more so grievously 
your undoubted King and natural Prince, which always hath 
showed himself most loving unto you; and remember your duty 
of allegiance, and that ye are bound to obey us, your King, 
both by God’s commandment and law of nature. Wherefore 
we charge you, eftsoons, upon the forsaid bonds and pains, that 
ye withdraw yourselves to your own houses, every man; and no 
more to assemble, contrary to our laws and your allegiances; 
and to cause the provokers of you to this mischief to be delivered 
to our Lieutenants’ hands, or ours, and you yourselves to submit 
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you to such condigne punishment, as we and our nobles shall 
think you worthy. For doubt ye not else, that we, and our 
nobles, can nor will suffer this injury at your hand, unrevenged, 
i£ ye give not place to us of Sovereignty, and show yourselves as 
bounden and obedient subjects, and no more to intermeddle 
yourselves from henceforth with the weighty affairs of the 
realm; the direction whereof only appertaineth to us your King, 
and such noble men and counsellors as he list to elect and chose 
to have the ordering of the same. And thus we pray unto 
Almighty God to give you grace to do your duties, and to use 
yourselves towards us like true and faithful subjects, so as we 
may have cause to order you thereafter; and rather obediendy to 
consent amongst you to deliver into the hands of our Lieutenant 
100 persons, to be ordered according to their demerits at our 
will and pleasure, than by your obstinacy and wilfulness to put 
yourselves, your lives and wives, children, lands, goods and 
chatdes, besides the indignation of God, in the utter adventure 
of total destruction, and utter ruin by force and violence of 
the sword. 

It was a vigorous and characteristic document, in Henry’s 
grand manner. And as the rebels brooded over it the royal forces 
grew into a formidable army. The rebels hesitated, and were 
lost. As Froude says, ‘ There was no forethought, no efficient 
leader—sixty thousand men had drifted to Lincoln, and had 
halted there in noisy uncertainty till their way to London was 
interrupted’. By the thirteenth the commons had begun to 
disperse, and the gentry were undertaking to prevent further 
outbreaks. Then came the King’s vengeance. The gentry were 
to be spared if they would police the country : and the commons 
were to be pardoned if they surrendered their leaders to the royal 
justice. Lincoln, Louth and Horncastle were singled out, to 
be terrorized as examples, and in these towns forty-six of the rebel 
leaders were hanged. 

Before the Lincolnshire rising had collapsed, however, trouble 
of a much more serious nature had broken out in Yorkshire. 
News of their neighbours’ revolt had spread quickly to the 
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northern county, where the resentment at the changes was just 
as deeply felt. By October 14 nearly the whole of Yorkshire 
was up in defence of the old order, and more particularly 
in defence of the monasteries. The oath administered to all 
who joined this ‘ pilgrimage of grace for the commonwealth 
bound them to ‘ the maintenance of God’s faith and Church 
militant, preservation of the king’s person, and purifying the 
nobility of all villein’s blood and evil counsellors, to the restitu¬ 
tion of Christ’s Church, and the suppression of heretics’ 
opinions ’. 

The Yorkshire rising was not only on a much larger scale, 
but was rendered more formidable than that of Lincolnshire by 
the fact that it acquired at the outset a real leader. Swept into 
the movement pardy by chance, Robert Aske, Yorkshire land- 
owner and London lawyer, possessed qualities both of the good 
soldier and of the shrewd man of affairs; and by October 19 
he had already achieved an important strategic triumph, having 
gained for the side of the rebels the venerable Lord Darcy, the 
one hope of the royal party in the north. With Darcy went 
the rest of the nobility and gentry who had taken refuge with 
him in Pomfret Castle, but were persuaded by Aske’s mingling 
of eloquence and intimidation to throw in their lot with the 
commons, with whose complaints most of them genuinely 
sympathized. York, Pomfret and Hull were quickly in Aske’s 
hands, and by the twenty-fourth he had a force of some thirty- 
five thousand men ready to oppose the King’s forces who were 
occupying Doncaster. 

The two letters from Henry that follow introduce us to 
the royal commanders. Suffolk, having dealt with the Lincoln¬ 
shire trouble, was ready to go north. The Earl of Shrewsbury, 
who had raised the Derbyshire levies as soon as the first outbreak 
began, was encamped at Nottingham, awaiting orders. The 
Marquis of Exeter, Henry’s own cousin, and the Earls of 
Rutland and Huntingdon, were all in the field, and in Don¬ 
caster was the Duke of Norfolk, son of the victor of Flodden. 
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ii.To THE Duke of Suffolk and Others 

[ Oct . 24, 1536.] 

Right trusty and right entirely beloved Cousin, right trusty 
and well beloved, and trusty and right well beloved, We greet 
you well. And have received your letters o£ the 22nd of this 
present, written at 12 of the clock at night, containing your dis¬ 
creet and substantial proceedings in the conducing of the charge 
there committed unto you, to our desired end and purpose, with 
the two schedules of the names; the one of such persons as be 
newly sworn, the other of such notable traitors as have been 
presented unto you by the township of Horncastle, and other 
places thereabouts: For your diligent endeavours wherein, we 
give unto you our right hearty thanks; trusting you will, with 
such dexterity, travail for the speedy finishing of the same, as the 
harness and weapons may be also shortly brought in to you; 
which, next the ordering of the passages, for your good direction, 
also, wherein we do right heartly thank you, is a special point, 
and a thing the finishing whereof we have much to heart. You 
shall also understand, that this present Tuesday, in the morning, 
we have received letters, as well from our Cousin of Shrewsbury, 
as others from our Cousin of Norfolk; the first, declaring our 
said Cousin of Shrewsbury, with his forces, to lie within one 
mile of our town of Doncaster, and to have already sent 1100 
of his men, with six pieces of ordnance, to Doncaster and 
Rasshington Bridge, to keep the passages there; so that the rebels 
shall enter no further, but to their pains: the second, written 
from our said Cousin of Norfolk, declaring himself to abide at 
Newark, and that his forces could not come unto him until this 
present Tuesday; and that our Cousin of Exeter could not, with 
his forces, be at Newark till to-morrow. Whereupon, remember¬ 
ing as well that Doncaster is 30 miles from Newark, which, with 
the bands of our said Cousin of Norfolk, cannot be passed in any 
short time; as that, in case it should fortune our said Cousin of 
Shrewsbury, either being pressed thereunto by the rebels, or else 
thinking himself to have some great advantage, to give the onset 
of them, and in such an adventure to have the worse (which 
God defend); it should be very necessary for us, in such case, to 
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see the passages in those parts so kept that the said rebels might 
be constrained to remain on the other side of the water; and so 
finally, of necessity, for want of victuals and such success as they 
would desire, to disparkle, ^ and retire themselves again to their 
houses: we have thought convenient to signify unto you, that 
our mind and pleasure is^ in case you shall receive advertisement 
from our said Cousin of Norfolk, upon any such chance, which 
God defend, that it should be necessary for us, for the sure 
stopping of the passages, to keep the rebels on that side Trent, 
to have your aid and assistance, you shall then leave SUCH ONE 
RULER AS YOU SHALL THINK MEET, with such number 
of men as your wisdom shall think ALSO CONVENIENT, to 
remain at Lincoln, AND THEREABOUTS; and yourself, 
BEING THEN JOINED IN COMMISSION WITH THE 
SAID DUKE, with the rest of your forces, shall, for the pur¬ 
pose specified, repair unto SUCH PLACES, AS BETWEEN 
YOU SHALL BE THOUGHT MEET, and so join together 
for the accomplishment of our desire, in the sure keeping of the 
said passages, AS MAY REDOUND TO THE SURE KEEP¬ 
ING OF THE SAME, AND OUR HONOUR ALSO.^ And 
to the intent you shall have special commission authorizing you 
thus to do, we have herewith sent a commission, under our 
Great Seal, wherein we have joined you and our said Cousin of 
Norfolk togethers, as our Lieutenants to serve us, if such per¬ 
verse chance should happen, as we trust in God there shall not, 
as is before mentioned. 


iii.To THE Duke op Norfolk 

[ Windsor , Oct . 27, 1536.] 
Right trusty and right entirely beloved Cousin, we greet 
you well. And have received your letters, written unto us from 
Welbeck, on Wednesday last past, at midnight. . . . We have 
thought convenient for our answer to your said letters now 
sent from Welbeck, to signify unto you that like as we cannot, 

^ Disperse. 

^ The passages printed in CAPITALS in this and subsequent letters arc 
insertions or alterations in Henry’s own writing. 
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being here absent from you, prescribe unto you so certain an 
order for your proceedings, but that you shall, percase, having 
the things treated of before you, and in the experience in your 
eye, perceive necessary cause of alteration; so we desire and pray 
you, specially, and above all things, never to give stroke, if these 
our letters may come in time to your hands, as we doubt not but 
they shall, unless you shall, with due advertisement, think your¬ 
self to have great and notable advantage for the same : but rather, 
in case you shall think the rebels over-strong for you, or if you 
shall judge any of the company of our said Cousin of Shrewsbury 
to be evil-willing, froward, if you shall think requisite, to retire 
yourself to the passages of Nottingham and Newark, and by 
good means to persuade our said Cousin of Shrewsbury to do 
the semblable; and there according to your device strongly to 
fortify the same, till, with our Army Royal, which we do put in 
areadiness, we shall repair unto you; and so, with God’s help, 
be able to bear down the traitors before us; having ever more 
regard for the defence of us and of your natural country, than 
to any dishonour that might be spoken of such retirement; which, 
in the end, shall prove a great deal more honourable, than with 
a little hasty forwardness to jeopardy both our honour and your 
lives. For we assure you, we would neither adventure you, our 
Cousin of Norfolk, our Cousin of Shrewsbury, nor our other 
Cousins there with you, or our good and true subjects with the 
same, in such perilous sort, as there should be but a likelihood of 
wilful casting of any of you specially away, for all the land and 
dominion that we have on that side Trent. And therefore eft- 
soons we require you, now you be there together, as we think, 
to weigh things in such wise, and with such circumspection of 
all parts, that you may preserve yourselves and our people, with¬ 
out adventuring any further than manhood and courage, directed 
by wisdom, would require; and then shall you preserve ever our 
honour, and do good service to your own natural country. Now 
concernmg your promises to be made to the rebels for the stay 
of them till your forces shall be come, and joined with the others; 
a cit we certainly know that you will pretermit none occasion 
wherem by policy or otherwise you may damage our enemies, 
yet we doubt not again but in all your proceedings you will have 
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such a temperance, as our honour, specially, shall remain un¬ 
touched, and yours rather increased, than by the certain grant of 
that you cannot certainly promise appear in the mouths of the 
worst men any thing defaced. And therefore we remit all other 
things to your good discretions, and shall beseech the giver of 
victories to send to you, in every condition, as good success as 
we would wish to ourself, if we were there with you; whereof 
we have no manner of doubt; our hope being reposed in His 
goodness, that never failed them, at length, that assuredly trust 
in Him. 

Finally, whereas you desire us, in case any mischance should 
happen unto you, to be good Lord unto your children; surely, 
good Cousin, albeit we trust certainly in God that no such thing 
shall fortune; yet we would you should perfectly know, that if 
God should, by the end of the course of nature in you, take you 
out of this transitory life before us, we should not fail so to 
remember your children, being your lively images, to remember 
and in such wise to look of them with our Princely favour, for 
your assured truth and service, as others by their example should 
not be discouraged to follow your steps in that behalf. . . . 

One brief extract, however, voices perhaps more clearly than 
the longer letters Henry’s absolute determination to carry through 
the work of the Dissolution at whatever cost. Writing to the 
Earl of Derby on October 28, 1536, he instructs him that if he 
finds the monks of Sawley have returned to their Abbey, after 
being dispossessed, 

you shall then, without further delay, cause the said Abbot 
and certain of the chief of the monks to be hanged upon 
long pieces of timber, or otherwise, out of the steeple; and 
the rest to be put to execution in such sundry places as you 
shall think meet for the example of others. 

As a piece of imaginative terrorism it is hard to beat. And this 
was the mind that the people of the North hoped to influence 
without resorting to desperate measures and bloodshed—the 
mind that while occupied with the quelling of an armed rebellion 
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kept such a grip of accessory detail that it could pause for a 
moment to excogitate this particular visual horror and calculate 
its moral effect! 

Once again, as in Lincolnshire, the fundamental loyalty of 
the rebels proved their ultimate undoing. Norfolk, in Doncaster, 
had barely eight thousand men to oppose to Aske's thirty-five 
thousand, and so offered to treat with his opponents. Aske, 
unwilling to force a pitched battle, conferred with him at 
Doncaster Bridge. The grievances of the insurgents were drawn 
up, and it was agreed that a truce should be maintained until 
the King’s answer to their demands should be received. Norfolk 
himself, and the Earl of Shrewsbury, escorted Sir Ralph Ellerker 
and Robert Bowes, the pilgrims’ spokesmen, to Henry at 
Windsor. And so the rebels’ one chance was thrown away, for 
the sake of an as yet obscurely-realized national feeling and a 
deep loyalty to the Tudor monarchy—the two emotions destined 
to destroy England’s adherence to the Catholic faith, at work 
already even in the hearts of those who were taking up arms in 
its defence. 

Henry’s reply to the northern rebels was even more masterly 
than his answer to the Lincolnshire petition. He took their five 
articles one by one, riddled them with the skill of a prosecuting 
counsel, and effectively demonstrated yet once again his own 
mastery of controversy and statecraft. It was drawn up ‘ with 
his own hand ’, and he ‘ made no creature privy thereunto until 
it was finished 

' , „■ iv.To THE Rebels ,in Yorkshire-^^ 

[Nov. 2, 1536.] 

First, as touching the maintenance of the Faith; the terms 
be so general that hard they be to be answered; but if they mean 
the Faith of Christ, to which all Christian men be most obliged, 
we declare and protest ourself to be he that always do and have 
minded to die and live in the purity of the same; and that no 
man can or dare set his foot by ours in proving of the contrary; 

Dodds’s Pilgrimage of Grace that this letter was 
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marvelling not a little that ignorant people will go about or take 
upon them to instruct us, (which something have been noted to 
be learned) what the right Faith should be, or that they would 
be so ingrate and unnatural to us, their most rightful King, 
without any our desert, upon false reports and surmises to suspect 
us of the same, and give rather credence to forged light tales 
than to. the approved truth by us these twenty-eight years used, 
and by our deeds approved. 

To the second, which toucheth the maintenance of the 
Church, and liberties of the same; this is so general a proposition 
that, without distinctions, no man, with truth, can answer it, 
neither by God’s laws nor by the laws of the realm. For first, 
the Church which they mean must be known; secondly, whether 
they be lawful or imlawful liberties which they require: and this 
known, I doubt not but that they shall be answered according 
to God’s law, equity and justice. But yet for all their generality, 
this I dare assever, that (meaning what Church they list) we have 
done nothing in their prejudice that may not be abidden by, both 
by God’s law and man’s; and in our own Church, whereof we 
be the Supreme Head here in Earth, we have not done so much 
prejudice as many of our predecessors have done upon much less 
grounds. Wherefore, since it is a thing which nothing pertaineth 
to any of you, our commons, nor that you bear any thing therein, 
I cannot but reckon a great unkindness and unnaturalness, in that 
ye had liever a churl or two should enjoy those profits of their 
monasteries, in supportation of vicious and abominable life, than 
I, your Prince, for supportation of mine extreme charges done 
for your defence. 

The third toucheth three things; the laws, the common 
wealth, the directors of the laws under us. Touching the laws, 
we expressly dare testify, that (blind men deeming no colours, 
nor yet being judges) it shall be duly proved that there were 
never, in any of our predecessors’ days, so many wholesome, com¬ 
modious and beneficial acts made for the common wealth; and 
yet I mean it since their time, that would fain have thank without 
desert. For Our Lord forbid (seeing we have been these twenty- 
eight years your King) that both we and our Council should have 
lost so much time as not to know now, better than when we came 
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first to our reign, what were the common wealth, and what were 
not. And though owtherquedaunce of some, may chance, will 
not let them to knowledge it so, yet I trust and doubt not but the 
most part of our loving subjects (specially those which be not 
seduced by false reports) do both think it, accept it, and find it 
so. Now, touching the common wealth; what King hath kept 
you all, his subjects, so long in wealth and peace; so long without 
taking or doing wrong, one to the other; so indifferently minister 
justice to all, both high and low; so defended you all from out¬ 
ward enemies; so fortified the frontiers of this realm, to his no 
little, and in a manner, inestimable charges? and all for your 
wealths and sureties. What King hath given among you mo 
general or freer pardons? What King hath been loather to 
punish his subjects, or showed more mercy amongst them? 
These things being so true, as no true man can deny them, it is 
an unnatural and unkind demeanour of you, our subjects, to 
believe or deem the contrary of it, by whose report so ever it 
should be. As touching the beginning of our reign, where ye 
say so many noble men were Counsellors; who were then 
Counsellors I well remember, and yet of the Temporalty I note 
none but two worthy calling noble; the one Treasurer of England, 
the other High Steward of our House; others as the Lord 
Marney, and Darcy, but scant well born gentlemen; and yet of 
no great lands till they were promoted by us, and so made 
Knights and Lords; the rest were lawyers and priests, save two 
Bishops, which were Canterbury and Winchester. If these, then, 
number of noble men that ye speak of, and that ye 
seemed then to be content withal; why then, now, be ye not much 
better content with us; which have now so many nobles indeed, 
both of birth and condition? For first of the Temporality; in 
our Privy Council we have the Duke of Norfolk, the Duke of 
Suffolk, the Marquess of Exeter, the Lord Steward (when he 
may come), the Earl of Oxford, the Earl of Sussex, the Lord 
Sandes our Chamberlain, the Lord Admiral, Treasurer of our 
House, Sir William Paulet, Comptroller of our House: and of 
the Spirituality; the Bishop of Hereford, the Bishop of Chichester 
and the Bishop of Winchester. Now how far be ye abused, to 
reckon that then there were mo noble men in our Privy Council 
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than now ? But yet, though I now do declare the truth, to pull 
you from the blindness that you were led in, yet, we ensure you, 
we would ye knew that it appertaineth nothing to^ any of our 
subjects to appoint us our Council, ne we will take it so at your 
hands. Wherefore, henceforth, remember better the duties of 
subjects to your King and Sovereign Lord, and meddle no more 
of those, nor such like things, as ye have nothing to do in. 

To the fourth; where ye, the commons, do name certain of 
our Council to be subverters both of God’s law and the laws of 
this realm; we do take and repute them as just and true executors, 
both of God’s laws and ours, as far as their commissions under 
us do extend. And if any of our subjects can duly prove the 
contrary, we shall proceed against them, and all other offenders 
therein, according to justice, as to our estate and dignity royal 
doth appertain. And in case it be but a false and untrue report 
(as we verily think it is), then it were as meet, and standeth as 
well with justice, that they should have the self-same punishment 
which wrongfully hath objected this to them, that they should 
have had if they deserved it. And one thing amongst others 
maketh me think that this slander should be untrue; because it 
proceeded! from that place which is both so far distant from 
where they inhabit, and also from those people which never 
heard them preach, nor yet knoweth any part of their conversa¬ 
tion. Wherefore we exhort you, our commons, to be no more 
so light of credit, neither of ill things spoken of your King and 
Sovereign, nor yet of any of his Prelates and Counsellors; but to 
think that your King, having so long reigned over you, hath as 
good discretion to elect and chose his Counsellors as those (who 
so ever they be) that hath put this in your heads. 

Here, in this final point, which ye, our Commons of York¬ 
shire, do desire, and also In the matter of the whole, we verily 
think that the rest of our whole commons (whereof ye be in 
manner but an handful) will gready disdain, and not bear it, 
that ye take upon you to set order both to them and us, your both 
Sovereign; and that (though ye be rebels) ye would make them 
as bearers and partakers of your mischief; willing them to take 
pardon for insurrections, which verily I think and doubt not they 
never minded; but, like true subjects, to the contrary, hath both 
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with heart and deed been ready at our call, to defend both us and 
themselves. 

And now, for our part; as to your demands, we let you wit 
that pardon of such things as ye demand lieth only in the will 
and pleasure of the Prince; but it seemeth, by your lewd pro¬ 
clamations and safe-conducts, that there be amongst you which 
take upon them both the King’s and Councillors’ parts, which 
neither yet by us, nor by consent of the realm, hath been admitted 
to any such room. What arrogancy, then, is in those wretches, 
(being also of none experience) to presume to raise you, our 
subjects, without commission or authority, yea, and against us, 
under a cloaked colour of your wealth, and in our name, and, 
as the success will declare, (we being no more merciful than ye 
yet hitherto do deserve) to your utter confusions? Wherefore 
we let you wit, ye, our subjects of Yorkshire, that were it not 
that our princely heart cannot reckon this your shameful insur¬ 
rection and unnatural rebellion to be done of malice or rancour, 
but rather by a lightness given in a manner by a naughty nature 
to a commonalty, and a wondrous sudden surreption of gentle¬ 
men; we must needs have executed another manner of punish¬ 
ment, than (ye humbly knowledging your fault and submitting 
your selves to our mercy) we intend to do. And to the intent 
that ye shall all know that our princely heart rather embraceth 
(of his own disposition) pity and compassion of his offending 
subjects, than will to be revenged of their naughty deeds; we 
are contented, if we may see and perceive in you all a sorrowful¬ 
ness for your offences, and will henceforth to do no more so, 
nor to believe so lewd and naughty tales or reports of your most 
kind and loving Prince and his Council, to grant unto you all 
our Letters Patents of pardon for this rebellion; so that ye will 
deliver unto us ten such of the ringleaders and provokers of you 
to this rebellion as we shall assign to you and appoint. Now, note 
the benignity of your Prince. Now note how easily ye may have 
pardon, both gentlemen and other, if ye list. Now note how 
effusion of blood may be eschewed. Now note what this little 
while of your rebellion hath hindered yourselves and country. 
Now learn, by a little lack, to eschew a worse. Now learn, by 
this small warning, to keep you true men. Thus I, as your head, 
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pray for you, my members, that God may light you with His 
grace to knowledge, and declare yourselves our true subjects 
henceforth, and to give more credence to these our benign per¬ 
suasions, than to the perverse instigations of malicious disposed 
persons. 

This reply was discussed by the rebels at a conference at York 
on November 21, at which it was agreed that the Archbishop of 
York should gather his clergy together to put forward with 
precision and detail the religious demands made by the pilgrims. 
They intended, in fact, to treat with Henry, who expressed his 
indignation forcibly in the following letter. 

He begins by marvelling at the ‘ ingratitude and unkindness 
administered unto us in this Insurrection, specially by those 
persons that should show themselves to be of nobility and 
worship ’. He then proceeds: 

v.To Ellerker and Bowes 

[Nou. 27, 1536.] 

. . . Secondly, it is no little marvel unto us that seeing the 
commons be now down, and peradventure not even so willing 
to rise again as some make pretence and report, the nobles and 
you the gentlemen have subscribed such a letter as you have now 
sent to our said cousin of Norfolk; by the which it appeareth 
they make themselves a party with the commons, which is clean 
contrary to the report of you Sir Ralph Ellerker and Robert 
Bowes, who declared them to have been taken against their wills, 
which did then chiefly move us to take the more pity and com¬ 
passion of them. And now the intent of your pilgrimage, with 
the devotion of the pilgrims, may well appear. For who can 
reckon that foundation good which is contrary to God’s com¬ 
mandment, or the executors to be good men, which, contrary to 
their allegiance, presume with force to order their prince? For 
God commandeth them to obey their prince, whatsoever he be, 
yea, though he should not direct them jusdy, and their oath of 
allegiance, which passeth all oaths, and is the foundation without 
the keeping of which all other oaths be but naught and vain, 
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bindeth them to the same. Wherefore who can think that you 
persevering in this madness you be now in, which daily by your 
letters and doings ye declare yet more and more, should not be 
ashamed to call yourselves humble subjects, when vour deeds be 
so far contrarious. For who would think that true subjects, 
though they were offenders, would not come to any part of our 
realm that we should allot under our safe-conduct.? And who 
can believe that they should be true sulijccts, thougli they declare 
it in words, that will not repair to the place appointed by their 
prince and sovereign lord, having hi.s sarc-conduct ? I'hc Scots, 
when they were most enemies, would do so much and more, for 
they did sometime resort upon our said cousin of Norfolk’s word 
into his camp. How much less, then, ought subjects to indent 
with their prince and sovereign either of the place or the coming 
in arms and forcible array. This is no fashion for subjects, but 
rather after the fashion of war between prince and prince, which 
maketh us to marvel that they would thus blind us with fair 
words, calling as their natural and most dread sovereign lord 
under God, with desire of our mercy and pity, when nevertheless 
the effect of your said letters in sundry points (as in desiring 
hostages, a place indifferent, and abstinence of war for fourteen 
days after the meeting) showeth the contrary. What madness 
is entered into their heads, that they cannot remember that a 
small continuance of this mischief among them shall very shortly 
destroy themselves, and utterly devast those parts which they do 
inhabit under us? Can they think they .shall he able to work 
any other effect in the end by this their rebellion against us their 
prince and sovereign lord, than to convey themselves to their 
own destruction? It is surely much to our regret to sec this folly, 
ingratitude and unkindness in them towards us; but we would 
more sorry to see them persevere in such sort in their folly, 
that we should be enforced on all sides to extend our princely 
power to their repression, and so to destroy the members of our 
own politic body. And yet you may assure them that, rather than 
they should thus put us, their head and king, and all the rest of 
our good subjects to these daily pains and travail, we shall devise 
to cut them off, as corrupt members, in such time as their malices 
snau, we trust certainly in God, redound to themselves. 
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Thirdly we think it no little shame to all you that note your¬ 
selves and have been taken of the nobility to suffer such a villain 
as Aske is^ having neither wit nor experience, to subscribe to the 
letter sent to our said cousin of Norfolk before you all, as though 
he were your ruler and guide. Where is your nobility become? 
And it were not extinct, you could not suffer such a villain to be 
amongst you, or to be privy to any of your affairs, which was 
never esteemed in any of our courts nor in any other place within 
our whole realm, but for a common pedlar in the law. And 
surely we and all our nobles here take your hands greatly touched 
by the same, and think verily it is only his filed tongue and 
flattery, with false surmises, that hath thus deceived you, and 
brought him in this unfitting and ungoodly estimation among you. 

Finally, our pleasure is, you shall advertise them that we 
he as much inclined to show our clemency and mercy unto 
them as ever was prince to his subjects in such a case, so as we 
may first perceive in them an aptness and disposition to seek and 
receive the same, which every reasonable man must needs grant 
to be meet and convenient. And that unless they will permit 
our subjects to have free recourse unto us leave the interception 
of our letters to our said subjects and of theirs to us, withdraw 
their men from our towns and castles which perforce they do 
now keep, contrary to the duties of good subjects, restore the 
ship that was sent to Evers, and no further to molest the said 
Evers, and like true subjects submit themselves unto us, confirm¬ 
ing the same submission with their deeds and proceedings, we 
intend not that my Lord of Norfolk shall commune any further 
with them, but to stay him till we may know by your answer 
to these, to be sent to our said cousin of Norfolk, whether we 
shall repute them as good and true subjects or as our traitors 
and rebels. ... 


At the beginning of December the leaders met at Pomfret 
and defined their grievances and demands. No longer could the 
King complain of their vagueness and general terms. The 
heresies and heretical works of Luther, Wyclif, Huss and others 
were to be destroyed. The supremacy of the Church touching 
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‘ cura animarum ’ was to be reserved to Rome as before. The 
Princess Mary was to be declared legitimate. The suppressed 
abbeys were to have their lands, houses and g(X)ds restored. So 
the recital went on, for twentydbur heads, the eighth requiring 
the condign punishment of Cromwell and Rich as ‘ subverters of 
the good laws of the realm and maintainers and inventors of 
heretics’. A Parliament at Nottingham or York, buid that 
shortly ’ was also required. Such were a few of the articles that 
Aske took to Doncaster and presented to Norfolk on December 5: 
and that Norfolk was well prepared for their demands is evident 
from the following extract from one of .Henry’s letters, dated by 
the Letters and Papers, December 2. 


vlTo Norfolk 


. . . And first, we marvel much that you do all write unto 
us in such extreme and desperate sort, as though the w'orld should 
be in manner turned uppe soo down, unless wc woukl, in certain 
points, condescend to the petitions of the rebels; that is to say, 
specially, for a free general pardon and a Parliament; having not 
yet spoken with them; ne any other grounds or foundation to 
maintain your opinions and desires for our agreement thcrunto; 
as it appeareth unto us both by your said letters and by the rela¬ 
tion of our said servant, but only such general bruits as be con¬ 
veyed unto you by your espials: whereunto as we cannot deny but 
you must adhibit some credit, so we think your wisdom should 
again have considered that all devices and idle words, set forth 
and spoken by light and seditious persons, take not, even by and 
bye, that effect that they would desire. But admitting that the 
rebels be, indeed, as cancredly disposed and in as good areadi- 
ness as you write, and as is reported; we marvel greatly that 
neither you, our Cousin of Shrewsbury, have been so diligent in 
the viewing, storing, and fortifying of the fords of the River 
of Don as our former letters, long sithens addressed unto you 
for that purpose, did require; ne that you, our Cousin of 
Norfolk, and our Admiral, have no more earnestly, sithens your 
arrival in those parts, devised upon the same; both knowing that 
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we had the doing thereof much to heart, and writing from Sir 
Robert a Lee’s house that, considering the time of meeting was 
protracted, you would, in the mean season, travail therein to our 
satisfaction. And yet we do a great deal more marvel that in 
case you have certain knowledge that the rebels have levied such 
forces as is reported, neither you, our Cousin of Shrewsbury, nor 
any of the rest of you that be our Counsellors there, have raised 
other forces, in all events to withstand, or, at the least, to stay 
them; considering that we gave long sithens, also, special com- 
mandement for that purpose. For if, by your negligences therein, 
the rebels should march forward, and suddenly do any exploit 
upon our good subjects on this side Don, we should have just 
cause to think ourself evil served, and our commandments less 
regarded than appertained. 

But imputing these matters to negligence, and so leaving 
all contention thereof, upon the perfect and assured trust 
and confidence we have in you, with the certain hope we have 
conceived that with diligence and good endeavour to serve us 
you will again repair and redub^ the same; forasmuch as by 
your said letters and the said credence it appeareth not only unto 
us that the day of your meeting shall be on Tuesday next coming, 
but also that of likelihood the rebels will then show themselves 
very stiff and wilful touching the two points before specified, 
of the free pardon and the Parliament; considering how much 
our honour should be touched in such sort, as it were by a con¬ 
straint, to grant them their desire therein, or to permit you in 
any wise to common with them, unless they will either first 
cause such forces as they have levied eftsoons to retire to their 
houses and dwelling places, or else, at the least, for the sureties 
of your persons, which we esteem as our own, to permit you 
to levy such forces again, before the meeting, as shall countervail 
the same: we have determined that you shall proceed with the 
said rebels in manner and form ensuing. 

First, you shall signify by your letters unto them that being 
we advertised that they have made, of new, a great assembly 
and levied a great force, that is to say the number in all of 

^ Put right. Obs., but very frequent in sixteenth century official 
documents. 
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20,000 men, as it is reported, wc cannot a little marvel at their 
exceeding ingratitude and most indiscreet proceeding in that 
behalf. . . . And that we have given yoiu therefore, strait 
commandment, that unless they will again cause their said forces 
to retire, and so meet with you, out of arms, in a peaceable 
sort: in which case wc shall he content tluit, as our Heralds 
shall view the country on their side, tor the more perfect surety 
of your persons, so shall their messengers, again, view the country 
on this side, to the intent they may be out ol all suspicion and 
jealousy of danger; you should not he hasty to proceed to the 
meeting, or enter any communication witli them, till you may, 
for your sureties, levy like iorces, ior your parties, as they have 
already done for theirs. Which, as wc tlhnk it should he expedi¬ 
ent for you to do, so, nevertheless, wc remit that, point to your 
discretion; trusting you will not indeed mtai with tlicm but in 
such sort as shall be for your perfect sureties. 

And if so be that the heads and captains oi the rclxls shall, 
upon this declaration, which we desire you with all dexterity to 
set forth unto them, condescend and agree, as well to dissolve 
again their forces and garrisons, as to meet with ytm in a peace¬ 
able sort and out of arms; then our pleasure is, ytni shall keep 
the day o£ meeting appointed, or suclr other day as shall be 
agreed upon between you and them. And at your coming 
together, you shall first engrievc their attemptates sithens the 
appointment taken at Doncaster; dilating as well therein their 
new assembly made at this time, the taking of Ralph Kvers and 
Edward Waters, with our ship, munitions, aiul money, and the 
sending of Robert Bowes to take our Cousin of Caimbcrland; as 
all other their innovations mentioned in our former instructions 
given to you, our Cousin of Norfolk, and our Admiral, at your 
departure from us. And thereupon, moving them first by all the 
good means you can devise to repair and redub all their attempt¬ 
ates, you shall then declare unto them, how that, of our most 
inestimable clemency and goodness, we have not only made 
answer to such petitions as they have exhibited unto us, but also 
granted their suit and desire for their pardon, in such a liberal 
and free sort as they may have good cause, both to receive it 
most humbly, and to devise, by their lowly submission and 
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fidelity, to be showed hereafter towards us, to show themselves 
so true and faithful subjects, as, with their present repentance 
for this offence, and their good continuance after, they may repair 
and redub that which hath been, in this part, transgressed and 
offended; which pardon you shall, by all the ways and means to 
you possible, induce them humbly to desire, and so to receive, 
in such form, as in you former instructions is prescribed. And 
if they shall, nevertheless, refuse to accept the said pardon, 
unless it were general and without exception, and either make 
desire for a Parliament, or for the granting of any other articles, 
which percase in speciality they shall express unto you; you shall 
thereunto make answer that your commission extendeth not to 
the granting of any of those things; nevertheless, such is your 
love and zeal to those parties, and such is your desire to do that 
thing that might avoid that extremity of mischief from them 
which they seek by this their folly, that in case they will frankly 
signify unto you what they would have, what they do desire, 
and what they have resolved upon, you will adventure to take 
an abstinence; and not only advertise us thereof, but also join 
with them as humble suitors and petitioners unto us, if their 
requests, petitions, and desires shall be such as subjects may, in 
any case, offer to their Prince and Sovereign Lord, and as the 
same may again grant unto them with his honour. And if they 
shall, upon this general overture, declare unto you that they desire 
only the said free pardon and Parliament, you shall promise 
them, as is aforesaid, to be suitors with them; so as they will set 
their hands to the articles thereof, and, with the same, promise 
no further to molest us with other particular or public matters, 
ne to administer unto us any further occasions that might pro^ 
voke our indignation against them, but to use themselves in all 
things like good and faithful subjects. And having once con¬ 
cluded upon the same and received their writing thereof, you 
shall take an abstinence for 6 or 7 days, as though you should 
send hither unto us, specially, for that purpose; and when that 
time shall be expired, at the day to be prefixed, declare unto 
them that with great suit you have obtained their petitions; and 
so present unto them the general pardon, which at this time we 
send unto you by our servant, Sir John Russell, whom we have 
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specially commanded not to deliver them out of his hands to any 
™ until such time as they shall determine to receive the 
^ e in such sort as we have prescribed; having first advised 
S^m to appl^ themselves to receive it with such humility as shall 
fppmain rsubjects, not only in the receiviiig of the oath but 
also into the withdrawing of all their violent demeanours, aii^^ the 
tTceable yielding of themselves to their labours: and semblably 
you shall grant Lm a Parliament, to begin at such place as we 

'^'VowTth^y shaU toX two points before specified, whereof 
one (that’is, for the Parliament) is not comprised m their articks, 
X named only for the surety of their pardon, add any other 
special articles; because we purpose as well, m such uise, to have 
X time to weigh them well, as, the case so requiring to put 
oXelf in further preparation and areadiness; we wi l, that per- 
Xing they will in no wise be brought to condescend only upon 
the paXn and Parliament, in manner and form afoiesaid, you 
shalf then declare that it shall be meet that we shall call our nobles 
together and advise us thereof: and thereupon, considering the 
same cannot be done in a short time, ye shall then akc an 
abstinence for 20 days, or longer, as your wisdoms shall think 
meet; and with all possible diligence not only advertise us of 
their petitions, but of your advice touching the same. And 
thereupon we shall also, in that case, send unto you our resolution 
with convenient diligence. Using, nevertheless, m the com¬ 
munication thereof, all the dexterity and good means 7"^ “u 
possible to induce them to consider the innumcmblc and infinite 
mischiefs that may ensue of the extremity of this matter; and so 
to advise them, like humble subjects to make ihcir suit, and to 
desire those things that may be obtained by suit and petition, and 
not such as the Prince’s honour will neither permit him to grant 
nor any honest man to ask of him. And if they will 'ji *10 
ne by any means be persuaded to stay only upon the said pardon 
and Parliament, but add thereunto other articles, so that you 
shall thereupon take the said respite for 20 days; our pleasure 
then is, that you shall not only with all possible diligence, in the 
closest and secretest manner you can, write unto our Cousin of 
Derby suddenly to put himself, with all the forces of Cheshire 
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and Lancashire, in arms; and likewise to our Cousin of Suffolk, 
that he may put himself in like areadiness, with the force of 
Lincolnshire; but that you, our Cousins of Norfolk, Shrewsbury, 
and others of our Council there, shall immediately levy all the 
forces ye be able to make in those parts; putting yourselves in 
order with the same to keep the passages of Don, which we will 
you shall then travail to cleanse and fortify, in such sort as the 
rebels may be stayed, till we may here put ourself in some areadi¬ 
ness to advance towards them. . . . 

Post scripta. We have received your sundry letters, the one 
written at Newark, the other at Nottingham. Touching your 
device contained in those written from Newark, for the taking 
of a new day if you shall not agree with the rebels, and the 
preparation thereupon of 5 or 600 horses, and 200 or 300 foot¬ 
men; you shall understand, we do not mislike the taking of a 
further day; for that is conformable to such advertisement as you 
shall now receive from us upon the credence of Sir John Russell 
and the letters sent by the same. Concerning the horses and 
men to be shipped in Norfolk, we do neither yet condescend to 
the device, nor yet disapprove it; for the success thereof may be 
good, albeit we trust it shall not come to such extremity. We 
would you should, in the mean season, advertise us where you 
think meetest to have those horses levied; and thereupon we shall 
advertise you of our further mind in that behalf. Now to your 
letters written at Nottingham; whereas you think it meet, con¬ 
sidering the fury and areadiness of the rebels, that we should send 
unto you some degrees, so that they might, at the least, be stayed 
till we might again put our forces in such order as should be con¬ 
venient, supposing it should be meet for us for that purpose; and 
for that also that you have no man there that can enter in the 
number of the days to be inserted in the safe-conduct, but the 
same should appear done of two hands, which might administer 
cause of argument, to send unto you sundry safe conducts for 
sundry times. To the first, for the degrees, you may perceive by 
these our letters that we have therein waded as far as we may 
possibly with our honour; conveying the end of your communica¬ 
tion to a delay, though you should certainly condescend upon 
the two points of the pardon and the Parliament; and if you 
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shall not agree, then to a longer delay. For the better con¬ 
ducing also whereof, we have herewith sent unto you one safe 
conduct one for i6 days; and we shall send you two more with 
all convenient diligence, the one for 20 days, the other 
days; to the intent you may put forth such and as many 
same as your wisdoms shall think meet and convenient, » 

may serve best to the advancement of our purpose; referk^^ 
order thereof to your discretions accordingly. Finally' ■ iws- 
much as by the said letters written at Nottingham, it ‘>'^yhere(,'-^ 
the River of Don is much fallen, and the rebels very ^ articl. ' 
furious; we doubt not but having now all the ''Say 

them that can be devised, you will take such courau^^^^^ ■■.vou 

and use such diligence and circumspection, specially 
fication of the fords, that whatsoever the end of the " ■:ti 

be, you will provide both for the preservation of‘^j ' ’' -ar, 

and for your own sureties, in as prudent and 
the time and. case will possibly permit and sufTe-■;> 
much to our marvel to receive so many 3espcra^^^^j^^j.jj^g 
you, and in the same no remedies. We might tj an*^ 

things be not so well looked on as they 'a 

can look but only to the one side; or else tha. „• . "■ 

plexed with the bruits o£ the one party that ye do omit to write 
the good of the other; and yet we could be as well content to 
bestow some time in the reading of an honest remedy as of so 
many extreme and desperate mischiefs. And if so be that any 
man shall find any occasion of argument upon any quality 
touching the free pardon, you shall upon your honours promise 
that the same shall, both generally and severally, to them all be 
maintained good; and that they shall, at all times, have it again, 
in as vailable sort, out of our Chancery, in due form, as any 
of them can devise the same. 


That it was Henry’s own determination, vigour and resource, 
rather than the spirit of his generals in the field, which brought 
about the downfall of the rebels, is evident in several of the 
letters, and not least in the one that follows. 
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vii.To Fitzwilliam and Russell 

[Dec, 8, 1536.] 

... We cannot a little marvel at the contents of the same, 
being written in such a desperate sort as though it were neither 
possible to finish that matter with the accomplishment of any part 
of that thing which we do most desire, that is with the resigna¬ 
tion of some persons to be punishment [sic] for the example of 
others, ne to appease the fury of the commons unless we should 
condescend to the standing of such abbeys as in those parts be 
to be suppressed, by virtue of the act of parliament passed for 
that purpose. 

For first, touching the inclination of the commons^ almost 
all men that have either been in those parts or have any practises 
that way, do signify unto us that the people be rather repentant 
and sorry for that they have already done, than anything dis¬ 
posed to make any new commotion. We have talked here with 
one Steward, a gentleman of Scotland, which repaired unto us 
lately with letters from the Queen of Scots our sister and from 
the regent in Scotland, and he showed us plainly that he per¬ 
ceived no great stirring in all his passage, and yet he travelled 
in the most used and common ways, only he gathered that the 
people were weary of their folly and would be glad with a merci¬ 
ful remission thereof to use themselves as to their duties of 
allegiance appertaineth. There came out of those parts, lately, 
also a servant of Master Coffin’s which affirmeth the very same 
thing: another of the Lord Privy Seal’s which telleth the very 
same tale. And likewise Master Franklin declareth that the 
commons were at his coming quietly in their houses and no man 
abroad, but such as were with the gentlemen or belong unto 
them, which he sayeth also he declared unto you. 

There hath been also divers men of reputation dwelling in 
Kendal and those quarters here sithens your departure, which do 
all agree in one saying, touching the repentance of the people, and 
you alone write unto us all extremities, without remembrance of 
such remedies or likelihood of remedies as you have or be likely 
to attain for the counterpoising of the same; as though we 
should be drawn by means to agree to all things that can be 
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devised, though the same were never so much against our honour. 

The least that we can conceive and gather of this manner 
of proceeding is that there [is] none of you all so diligent to 
advise us of both parts, of the good with the evil, as reason 
would you should be, and as we do at your hands look for. For 
either must we impute it to negligence, or else must we think we 
be not so well handled by some of them that we specially trust, 
as their duties towards us would require; which part we cannot 
impress in our breast, except the success of things should there¬ 
unto enforce us. 

And to ascertain you plainly of our mind in that point 
touching the Abbeys, we shall never consent to their desires 
therein by any such mean, but adhere to our right therein to 
the uttermost, being as greatly entitled thereunto as to the 
Imperial crown of this our realm; and resolved with the force of 
the one to maintain and defend the other, as a member so united 
and knit thereunto, that whilst it shall please God we shall enjoy 
the one, we purpose not with any violence to depart with one 
part of the other. 

Wherefore we desire and pray you in that matter and the 
other of resignation heretofore recommended unto you, to 
consider our honour, and to bend all your wits as well to 
advise other to do the semblable, as to frame such an end there 
as may be quadrant with the same. ... It is not possible for a 
patient to have his disease cured that will not give credit to his 
physician ne receive any medicines but such as contrary to his 
physician’s mind who knoweth the cause of the disease, and the 


very remedies thereof, he will receive without knowledge either 
of the cause of his malady, or of the operation of this medicine 
himself liketh.^ Ne it shall be possible to reduce those rebels to 
a perfect obedience, unless they may first cast away all their wil- 
fulness and obstinacy, knowledge their offences, and so submit 
themselves to the order and discretion of the laws, without such 
conditions as shall be plainly repugnant to the same. And 

Henry perhaps unconsciously remembering and improving upon 
onr! ^ .^^^^dption of the methods employed by the King 

‘ ^ trying to extract a decretal commission from the Pope? 

medicine’ consulting a physician does not himself prescribe the 
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rather than we will permit their malices to enforce us to such 
extremity we shall, we doubt not in God, so provide for their 
repression that those shall first repent it that be the greatest 
fautors, maintainers and abettors of them in their mischief, and 
therewithal cut away all those corrupt members that with whole¬ 
some medicines will not be recovered and brought to perfect 
health. ... 

Aske had nearly forty thousand armed men at his back, and 
Norfolk, unable to meet him in the field, took refuge in 
diplomacy. He promised the free pardon under the King’s seal, 
also the Parliament that they demanded, on the authority of the 
above letter (No. vi). Getting their substantial demands the 
rebels imagined they had had everything conceded. The northern 
parliament was to meet in the summer. The pardon was pro¬ 
claimed, and the pilgrimage dispersed. 

Henry was shrewd enough to know that dispersal was not 
enough. Nor had he any intention of keeping the pledge given 
by Norfolk. To submit in any way to rebel demands was to 
‘ distain ’ his honour. He realized, however, that Aske must 
be persuaded of the integrity of his purpose. Aske was summoned 
to court imder a safe-conduct. Henry gave him a personal inter¬ 
view, and renewed and amplified his promises. Aske went back 
to Yorkshire, convinced that the King would keep his word; 
but he went back to a people who had not listened to the royal 
eloquence and who were still deeply distrustful of Henry’s inten¬ 
tions. And he went back to a movement which he could no 
longer control. Early in January parties of rebels attempted to 
take Hull and Scarborough. Aske, Lord Darcy and others were 
largely instrumental in suppressing these outbreaks; but their 
good faith and loyalty counted for nothing as against the oppor¬ 
tunity with which the rebels themselves had now provided the 
King. They had broken their pledges: the royal pardon could 
be recalled; and the rebel leaders must be punished. Darcy and 
Aske were committed to the Tower, tried and condemned: the 
former was beheaded on Tower Hill on June 20: Aske was 
hanged in chains at York. Abbots and friars, nobles and gentry 
suffered like fates. 
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In February there was a rising in Cumberland and West¬ 
morland, It was dealt with immediately, and martial law was 
proclaimed by the Duke o£ Norfolk throughout the north. 
The following extracts from a letter of Flenry’s written on 
February 22 show clearly enough the ruthless measures taken 
to ensure that there should be no more such outbreaks. It also 
suggests that here, perhaps even more than in Yorkshire, the 
dispossessed monks were to a very large extent responsible for 
stirring up the people. 

viii.To THE Duke of Norfolk 

[Fch. 22, 1537.] 

Right trusty and right entirely beloved Cousin, We greet 
you well. Letting you wit that we have as well received your letters 
of the 16th of this month, declaring the new assembly made in 
Westmorland, with your prudent determination for the repres¬ 
sion of the same, as your other letters of the 17th of the same 
instant, sent unto us by our trusty and well-beloved servant, Sir 
Ralph Evers, Knight, declaring the valiant and faithful heart and 
courage of our trusty and well-beloved servant, Sir Christopher 
Dacres, Knight, and his most thankful and acceptable service 
done unto us, in the overthrow of the traitors and rebels of the 
said assembly, which also made an assault upon our city of 
Carlisle; with the good service done also unto us, in the chase 
of the same, by Thomas Clifford; and semblably the perfect 
arreadiness, great forwardness, and hearty good wills of all the 
nobles, gentlemen, and honest men of our county of York, and 
of all other quarters in those parts, to have served us in your 
company for the repression of the same rebels (if they had tarried 
togethers till you might have come to them); with your deter¬ 
mination for the punishment of that attemptate in such sort as 
all others shall have cause to beware by the example thereof. 
For answer whereunto, you shall understand that in your earnest 
setting forward for the repression of the said traitors, and the 
semblable following of the same, both with your own speedy 
preparations and by your earnest and hearty letters written to our 
said servant, Sir Christopher Dacres, you have done unto us such 
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thankful and acceptable service as we shall never put in oblivion; 
but in such wise remember the same towards you as you shall 
have good cause to rejoice of your doing in that behalf. And 
surely it is much to our contentation to hear and understand by 
the relation and advertisement of sundry of our servants and good 
subjects of those parties, both how earnestly you do advance the 
truth, and declare on the other part the great usurpation of the 
Bishops of Rome in this realm; and also how discreetly, plainly, 
and truly you paint and set forth those persons that call them¬ 
selves religious in the colours of their hypocrisy; that the ignorant 
people may perceive how they have been abused in them, and 
the rather leave the superstitions in to the which they have of 
long time trained them; and we doubt not, but the further you 
shall wade in the investigation of their behaviours, the more ye 
shall detest the great number of them; and the less esteem the - 
punishment of such as you shall find, in will or deed, culpable 
in things that may touch us, or the common quiet of our 
realm. ... 

... We do right well approve and allow your proceedings in 
the displaying of our Banner, And forasmuch as the same is 
now spread and displayed, by reason whereof, till the same shall 
be closed again, the course of our laws must give place to the 
ordinances and estatutes martial; our pleasure is, that before you 
shall close up our said banner again, you shall, in any wise, cause 
such dreadful execution to be done upon a good number of the 
inhabitants of every town, village, and hamlet, that have offended 
in this rebellion, as well by the hanging of them up on trees as 
by the quartering of them and the setting of their heads and 
quarters in every town, great and small, and in all such other 
places, as they may be a fearful spectacle to all other hereafter 
that would practise any like matter: which we require you to 
do, without pity or respect, according to our former letters; 
remembering that it shall be much better that these traitors should 
perish in their wilful, unkind, and traitorous follies, than that 
so slender punishment should be done upon them as the dread 
thereof should not be a warning to others: whereof shall ensue 
the preservation of a great multitude; which, if the terror of this 
execution should not lie in the eye of their remembrance, might 
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percase upon light rumours^ tales, and suggestions o£ evil persons 
fall into the pit of like mischief. And when you shall have done 
such execution as is before specified, then we be content that, 
upon your discretion, ye shall close up our said banner; both for 
the advancement of ordinary justice between party and party, 
and for the due punishment of other malefactors according to 
the order of our laws: for which purpose we have also herewith 
sent unto you the commissions for Westmorland and Cumber¬ 
land, to be put in execution and experience when you shall see 
cause and think meet. 

Fourth, our pleasure is that you shall with diligence send up 
in perfect surety unto us the traitors, Bigod, the Friar of Gains¬ 
borough, Leach, if he may be taken, the Vicar of Penrith, and 
Towneley, late Chancellor to the Bishop of Carlisle, who hath 
been a great promoter and procurer of all these rebellions, and 
one Doctor Pickering, a Canon of Bridlington, or as many of 
them, immediately, as you have or can get, and the rest after, as 
they may be apprehended. 

Sixth, we desire and pray you to have good respect to the 
conservation of the lands and goods of all such as shall be now 
attainted; that we may have them in safety, to be given, if we 
shall be so disposed, to such persons as have truly served us; 
for we be informed that there were among them divers free¬ 
holders and rich men, whose lands and goods, well looked unto, 
will reward other well that with their truths have deserved the 
same; not doubting but you have already put such order for 
this point as shall appertain. 

Finally, forasmuch as all these troubles have ensued by the 
solicitation and traitorous conspiracies of the monks and canons 
of those parts; we desire and pray you, at your repair to Sawlcy, 
Hexham, Newminster, Lanercost,^ S^int Agatha, and all such 
other places as have made any manner of resistance, or in any 
wise conspired, or kept their houses with any force, sithens the 
appointment at Doncaster, you shall, without pity or circum¬ 
stance, now that our banner is displayed, cause all the monks and 
canons, that be in any wise faulty, to be tied up, without further 
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delay or ceremony, to the terrible example of others; wherein we 
think you shall do unto us high service. 

Within six months of its outbreak, therefore, the only serious 
domestic trouble of the reign was ended. Norfolk remained in 
the north till September, 1537, to settle the country, and adminis¬ 
ter justice. But the promised northern parliament was never 
held, nor did the King visit the disaffected counties. The 
destruction of the monasteries proceeded apace: and Cromwell 
remained in power. In the letter which follows, the King 
explains to Norfolk his reasons for not going north. 

ix.To THE Duke of Norfolk 

Right trusty and right entirely beloved Cousin, We greet 
you well. And have as well received your letters of the second of 
this month, as seen your sundry letters addressed to our trusty 
and right well-beloved Councillor, the Lord Privy Seal, the con¬ 
tinues’- whereof do well declare both your discreet proceeding in 
all our affairs there, and your joyful and loyal heart expressed 
upon the news of the quickening of our most dear and most 
entirely beloved wife, the Queen; for the which, as we do give 
unto you our most hearty thanks, so ye may be well assured that 
we shall retain the premises in such wise in our good remem¬ 
brance, as both for your estimation in our heart, and otherwise, 
the same shall redound much to your comfort. 

And whereas your desire is to know our pleasure, how we 
would be received, and what numbers of men should repair from 
all parts of that country to attend upon us; upon the arrival of 
your letters containing that request for the knowledge of our 
pleasure in that behalf, calling to our remembrance the present 
State of the things, and with our Council debating the same, we 
have, for sundry skylles,^ thought it more convenient to protract 
and defer our journey into those parts till another year, than to 
perform it according to our former determination. 

The first ground and cause that moveth us, and in manner 
enforced!, to break our appointment therein, is, for that the 
^ Contents. ^ Reasons. 
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Emperor, having lately sent hither a nobleman to make certain 
overtures unto us touching matters o£ high consequence, the good 
conclusion whereof should be for the public weal and benefit of 
all Christendom, hath also determined, as his ambassador hath 
related unto us, to send hither with convenient speed, for the 
more certain, perfect, and special entreaty of such matters as be 
now generally proponed, two other personages of great honour; 
at whose arrival it shall be very expedient and necessary that we 
should be in these parts, as well for their more honourable enter¬ 
tainment, which shall be requisite to be of the best sort, both for 
our honour and the honour of this our Realm, as for the better 
furtherance and speedy conclusion of such matters as have been 
already proponed and shall be then thoroughly entreated between 
us. 

A second cause is, for that being our said most dear and most 
entirely beloved wife, the Queen, now quick with child, for the 
which we give most humble thanks to Almighty God, albeit she 
is, in every condition, of that loving inclination, and reverend 
conformity, that she can in all things well content, satisfy, and 
quiet herself with that thing which we shall think expedient and 
determine; yet considering that, being a woman, upon some 
sudden and displeasant rumours and bruits that might by foolish 
or light persons be blown abroad in our absence, being specially 
so far from her, she might take to her stomach such impressions 
as might engender no little danger or displeasure to that where¬ 
with she is now pregnant, which God forbid; it hath been 
thought to us and our Council very necessary that for avoiding 
of all perils that might that way ensue, we should not extend 
our progress this year so far from her; but direct the same to 
such place as should not pass 6o miles or thereabouts from her, 
when we should be at the furthest; specially she being, as it is 
thought, further gone by a month or more than she thought 
herself at the perfect quickening. Which counsel, therefore, 
remembering what dependeth upon the prosperity of that matter, 
we think not amiss to follow, both for our own quiet and for 
the common wealth of our whole realm; being the thing of that 
quality as every good Englishman will think himself to have a 
part in the same. 
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A third cause that moveth us somewhat to continue our 
demote in these parts for this year, and not to proceed mom 
intended journey, is, for that the Emperor and the French 
be now both in armies, and have, on either part, great nuni^is 
of men of war upon the frontiers of our Marches of Ca ais. t 
albeit that we have furnished our town of Calais and cast e c> 
Guisnes, with all other places of force on that side m such 
as, God being our good Lord, as we trust He is, and wi >c> 
against all such as would attempt any thing , against us, we cou^ 
not but our things there be in such strength and foice, wit t 
furniture of all things convenient for their surety and 
against all men that would attempt any thing against them . )ct 
knowing the nature of men of war, which be desirous both ot 
spoil and glory, and considering that our being in the remote, 
parts of our realm' might give them some courage to make some. 
cnterprisCj upon hope to do some exploit before we coulc, 
so far off, send any succour in to those parts; which (though none 
other hurt should ensue of it) might both trouble our good ser¬ 
vants and subjects there, whom we tender, as we do all the rest 
of our subjects, as the members of our body, and put us to great 
charges, and our subjects here in great disquiet, in preparations 
to be made against them, they being ever at advantage lo^ sli[) 
away when they should perceive any force to be in a readinc.ss 
against them; which danger of inconvenience, though there is 
no great likelihood of the same, specially for that we be in league 
and amity with both Princes, will be certainly avoided by our 
continuance here in these parts, being so near unto them as they 
cannot almost look towards any such thing, but we be in a perfect 
areadiness to empeache their purpose in the same, to their dis¬ 
pleasure that would attempt any such matter: yet wc have 
thought good to join this also as a piece of a cause requiring our 
demore hereabouts, and the rather to determine and resolve to 
defer our journey till another year, as is before specified. 

A fourth cause is, that we consider that sithens the beginning 
of our Reign we have not visited those North parts of our Realm; 
and if we should keep our purposed journey, being the year so 
far spent, and the country so devasted,^ which made us, of ncccs- 

> Devastated. 
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sity, to stay so long, neither should we tarry any convenient time 
in any place, ne pass our City of York; by reason whereof, 
neither should our people of those North parts have any fruition 
of our presence, ne we should have any time to peruse our 
frontiers, or to see our towns joining upon the same; which also 
made us, upn the other grounds before specified, to stay the 
more willingly; being minded, God willing, and no great 
occasions ensuing to the let and empeachement of our purpose 
therein, the next year not only to visit our said City of York, but 
also Hull, Carlisle, Newcastle, Durham, Berwick, with all the 
most part of the notable towns in those parts. 

Upon which grounds, having, as is aforesaid, resolved to put 
off our progress thither for this year, and calling to our remem¬ 
brance your prudent considerations, signified unto us by Maun- 
sell, when ye desired to know our resolute mind touching our 
intended journey into those parts, both for a pardon to be else 
granted, to put the people out of fear, and for the stay of such 
provisions as they minded to make for the better furniture of our 
train, in case they should not know but we should repair thither; 
like as ye shall understand that we have certainly determined 
with all convenient speed and celerity to send down a personage 
of honour, with our said pardon, according to your advice and 
counsel, who shall with diligence resort thither to you with the 
same: so, as well to the intent the people may enter some hope, 
as that they may, in time, stay in their said preparations, our 
pleasure is, that, upon the receipt hereof, ye shall, in York, and 
also in all such good towns there, as whereunto without your 
great incommodity or disease ye may travel, not only declare and 
signify by your own mouth the causes before specified of our 
not repair thither for this year, causing others of our Council with 
you to do the same in the meaner towns about the country; but 
also that you and the rest having, by your appointment, like 
charge, shall therewith intimate and expressly declare unto them 
that we have resolved with diligence to send down a personage 
of honour and of our Privy Council with a general pardon for 
all their former offences, which shall to your hands deliver it, 
and at length signify our clemency unto them. Like as we desire 
and pray you somewhat to extend the same at the publication of 
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these matters; expressing that we, having no manner of doubt 
but they will from henceforth remain our true, faithful, and loyal 
subjects, have resolved clearly to put all their unkindness towards 
us out of our heart, and have them in all things hereafter no less 
dear than they should have been if they had never offended; as 
our said Councillor at his repair shall further declare unto them. 

Now touching your suit for your return; albeit your wisdom 
and circumspection is such as we think we shall hardly devise to 
be so well served there as we might be assured to be by your con¬ 
tinuance in those parts, yet minding to grant your desire, for your 
better quiet, satisfaction, and the recovery of your health, which 
we do more tender and regard than we can almost express; we 
do purpose shordy to revoke you, and to establish a standing 
Council there, for the conservation of those countries in quiet, 
and the administration of common justice: which being once 
set in a frame, we shall incontinently call you unto us, according 
to your own desire; trusting that in the mean season, the time 
now being very short, ye will no less gladly take pain there to 
serve us than ye have already done, to our honour and perfect 
contentation, and to the great increase of your own honour and 
estimation with us; requiring you to advertise us by your next 
letters of your advice touching the said council, and what persons 
you think meet for the same; and also, after what disposition 
and of what inclination you find the country there. 

Finally you shall understand that upon the arrival here of 
Thomas Strangways, we do not only perceive that he hath been 
a most arrant traitor towards us, but that he doth both manifesdy 
continue in his treasons; expressing plainly in his words the 
same, labouring to excuse wholly the Lord Darcy and Constable, 
and that with such an advancement of the favour of the country 
towards them, as though our subjects there do much repine at 
their punishments; saying also, plainly, that they be more meet 
to rule there than you be, and much better beloved than you be 
amongst the people of those parts. Wherefore, considering that 
this matter of the insurrection hath been attempted there, and 
thinking that as well for the example, as to see who would groan 
at their execution, it should be meet to have them executed at 
Doncaster, and thereabouts, minding, upon their sufferance, to 
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knit up this tragedy, we think it should not be amiss that we 
should send the said Darcy, Constable, and Aske down for that 
purpose; requiring you with diligence to advertise us of your 
opinion in that behalf. And if you shall think this our device 
good, then we require you to put yourself in such order, as, at 
their coming down, they may be executed in such sort as shall 
be prescribed; though there should be any naughty hearts that 
would grudge or maligne at the same. 

Thus have we declared unto you the causes that have specially 
moved us to stay in our intended journey for this year; which 
we require you to set forth as is before expressed, with our deter¬ 
mination upon the same for the sending down of our pardon. 
Nevertheless, to be frank with you, which we desire you in any 
wise to keep to yourself, being an humour fallen into our legs, 
and our physicians therefore advising us in no wise to take so 
far a journey in the heat of the year, whereby the same might 
put us to further trouble and displeasure; it hath been thought 
more expedient that we should, upon that respect only, though 
the grounds before specified had not concurred with it, now 
change our determination, than that we should be too precise in 
that which to us and our whole Realm might after minister some 
cause of repentance. But this we write to you alone, as is afore¬ 
said, and require yourself to retain it accordingly. 


It is significant of the real strength of Henry’s position that 
the only attempt at interference made by Catholic Europe was 
entirely abortive. Both Charles and Francis were far too busy 
with their own war to have anything but sympathy to spare for 
the insurgents. Then, in February, 1537, when it was all over 
except the executions, the Pope dispatched Reginald Pole, now 
Cardinal, as legate a latere, to encourage the Catholics. Any¬ 
thing more hopelessly belated and stupidly calculated, either as 
a practical measure or as a gesture, can hardly be imagined. 
When Pole s mission was known Henry at once wrote to the 
English agents abroad to prevent him from reaehing England. 
The following was addressed to Flutton, at Brussels. 
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x.To Hutton 


[April 15, 1537.] 

Trusty and well-beloved, We greet you well. And foras¬ 
much as by letters addressed unto us from our Orators with the 
French King, it appeareth that our traitor Pole is now arrived 
at Paris, and that it is uncertain' whither he will from thence 
direct his journey, our pleasure is, that immediately upon the 
sight hereof, whether the Bishop of Winchester have therein 
written to you or not, and whether the said Pole do still remain 
at Paris or be removed from thence to any other place, you shall 
deliver unto the Regent our letters for the stay of his entry into 
the Emperor’s dominions, and in all things proceed, touching 
that matter, according to your former instructions. And if the 
Regent or any of the Council shall say that they cannot accom¬ 
plish the contents thereof, for that they shall allege him to be 
entered already, you shall nevertheless affirm and stick fast in 
this point, that you have certain advertisement it is not so, but 
that he remaineth still in the French King’s countries; pressing 
them temperately, as much as you may, to observe their treaties 
with us in that part. And if so be that you shall perceive that 
he should indeed be secredy arrived in the country, so that they 
shall be able to justify his entry into the Emperor’s dominions 
before the delivery of opr letters of requisition for the stay there¬ 
of, you shall then press them to give him monition to avoid 
within the time limited by the treaties aforesaid, and during his 
abode there neither to admit him to her presence, ne to suffer 
unto him to have any other entertainment than beseemeth the 
traitor and rebel of their friend and ally, and as by the said 
treaties may be maintained. And furthermore our pleasure is 
that, in case the said Pole be either entered already into Flanders, 
or shall, notwithstanding our letters, be received or suffered to 
resort thither, you shall in any wise cause good, secret and sub¬ 
stantial espial to be made upon him from place to place where 
he shall be, what entertainment he shall have, who shall resort 
unto him, and, as nigh as you can possibly attain, what he pur- 
poseth to compass in those parts; advertising us thereof from tim/- 
to time, as you shall have any matter worthy the same; the 
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charges of which espial we shall see eftsoons repaid unto you 
accordingly. 

Henry’s protests were effective. The Regent would not allow 
Pole to enter the Netherlands, and Francis refused to let him 
remain in France; with the result that he was escorted into 
neutral territory, and had to return ignominiously to Italy, 
having accomplished nothing. It showed conclusively enough 
that in spite of their outward adherence to the Papacy neither 
Charles nor Francis was prepared to offend the heretic Henry 
for the sake of Paul III and the true religion. It was a signal 
defeat for the Pope, and a further proof, for Henry, of the funda¬ 
mental religious insincerity of France and the Empire, devoted 
each to the pursuit of its own policy and interests. Though in 
no sense a spectacular triumph, the failure of Pole must have 
made it quite clear to Henry and his Council, that upon whatever 
pretext Charles and Francis might in the future combine against 
him, England had no need to fear any enterprise vitally animated 
by fanatic crusading zeal. If any such attack could ever have 
succeeded it would have been during this domestic rebellion, 
when it might perhaps have found in the Catholic insurgents the 
traitor within the gates. 

Norfolk was recalled to London in September, but the 
council which had assisted him was left behind to work as a 
properly constituted ‘ Council of the North ’, in pursuance of 
a plan suggested by Cromwell in 1535. It was a salaried, work¬ 
ing Council, with governmental responsibility. Tunstall, Bishop 
of Durham, was its president, and four knights and seven gentle¬ 
men were appointed to do the work. If Norfolk had nourished 
dreams of becoming the great man of the north he was prompdy 
disillusioned. ‘ Surely,’ wrote Henry in May, 1537, ‘ we will not 
be bound of a necessity to be served there with lords, but we will 
be served with such men, what degree soever they be of, as we 
shall appoint to the same.’ It is another and a significant example 
of the Tudor policy, which used the nobility and at the same time 
refused them power, making its own men for its own purposes, 
who could be broken or dispensed with, if and when necessary. 
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Henry had no further trouble in the north. Order was effectively 
restored and preserved. And on October 12, 1537, triumph 
was crowned by the birth of Jane Seymour’s son, Edward—the 
legitimate heir and Tudor prince, symbol and guarantee of the 
security of the power which Henry had now so effectively estab¬ 
lished within his own kingdom. 
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CHAPTER II 


AN EXERCISE IN DIPLOMACY 
(1537-1539) 

‘ A little judicious meddling.’ 

JAMES GAIRDNER 

It was perhaps fortunate for Henry that his domestic rebels chose 
the end of 1536 for their ineffectual revolt. Had they waited till 
the end of the next year it would have synchronized with a truce 
between France and the Empire, which might have made feasible 
some intervention upon their behalf by Charles—‘nominally, if 
not in practice, the supporter of orthodoxy, and of Princess 
Mary’s legitimacy. Even as it was, the truce of November, 1537, 
brought Henry back at once into the diplomatic arena. It was 
to his advantage to foment rivalry and discord, to keep his power¬ 
ful neighbours busy with their own troubles. As soon as there 
was any rumour of a truce, therefore, he took up his favourite 
and accustomed role of mediator. It was very necessary that 
England should play a part in the councils of Europe : if treaties 
were to be made, she must be included in them, and secure 
something for herself. Moreover, if Henry was to face the 
prospect of peace abroad, he wanted to be very sure that it 
would not be a peace which would join Francis and Charles 
with the Papacy, in league against himself, the arch-heretic. 

England’s chief marketable asset was nothing less than 
Henry’s own royal hand. Jane Seymour’s death in October 
had left the King again a widower, and as soon as the truce 
was announced he began marriage negotiations with France and 
Spain. Besides himself he had also his three children to dispose 
of—his newly-born son and heir, Edward, and Mary and 
Elizabeth. In France his transparent manoeuvres were treated 
for what they were worth. First he made proposals for the 
an of Mary of Guise, when he knew perfectly well that 
Francis had promised her to James V of Scotland. Had Francis 
been tempted, Henry might have struck a shrewd blow at the 
ancient riendship between France and Scotland : but Francis 
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was not tempted, and Mary married James; and Henry was 
driven back on the suggestion that some of the ladies of the 
French court might be sent to Calais for his inspection. To this 
the French retorted that their ladies were not to be trotted out 
like hackneys! 

More interest attaches to his negotiations with the Emperor. 
For one thing, they were conceived in a more serious spirit; for 
another, a voluminous and characteristic correspondence sur¬ 
vives, which enables them to be followed in detail. Thirdly, the 
English ambassador at Madrid was no less a person than the 
soldier-poet. Sir Thomas Wyatt, and it is to him that, with one 
exception, all the letters which follow are addressed. The entire 
correspondence has been printed in full in G.‘ F. Nott’s edition of 
the poetical works of Wyatt and Surrey.^ Here only a few 
letters and some extracts can be given to indicate the nature 
and contents of the whole group. 

The first gives Wyatt his instructions. He is to propose peace 
as if the idea was Henry’s, to propose Henry as the proper 
mediator, and is ‘ to fish out how the Emperor is disposed ’. 

I. To Sir Thomas Wy.att 
By the King 

Henry R. [i537-] 

Trusty and well-beloved we greet you well; letting you to 
wit, that whereas heretofore considering the great extremity that 
was like to ensue between the Emperor and the French King 
by the continuance of their wars, both to the disquiet and 
enfeeblishing of the whole state of Christendom, and to the great 
danger and peril of both their persons, realms, dominions and 
subjects: upon the entire love, zeal, and desire which we bear to 
either prince, and have to the common quiet and tranquillity of 
Christendom, we did address our letters, as well to the said 
Emperor as to the French King, advising them, like a perfect 
friend to both parties, to desist from the following of their 
quarrels by such extreme and dangerous means, and to suffer the 
same to be finished and compounded between them by some 
^ This text is not as reliable as it might be, but its mistakes arc not as 
a rule of much importance. 
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friendly and amicable mediation: which our gentle motion and 
overture in that behalf neither part showed himself at that time 
much inclinable to follow, being both parties then in areadiness 
for the wars, and every of them thinking percase to achieve things 
which have not sithence succeeded according to their expecta¬ 
tions; but the same notwithstanding, proceeded to their deter¬ 
mined enterprises to the great trouble and charge of both parties 
with the like annoyance of their subjects and the danger and 
peril of all Christendom. 

Forasmuch as having ever in our mind the great good of 
peace, and joining therwithal the perfect and entire love and 
amity which we bear to both Princes, we think none opportunity 
is to be passed over which might serve either to the conducing 
of a quiet in Christendom, or to the avoiding from our so great 
friends and allies the dangerous extremities and uncertainties of 
the wars, the time of the year now enforcing both parties to fall 
to an abstinence for a season, we have resolved eftsoons to accom¬ 
plish the office of a good Prince, and a most assured friend; that 
is to say, in this mean time when they shall be constrained to 
forbear to put in urc the extremity of arms, to travail to con¬ 
duce and frame some good peace and final end between them. 
Wherefore our pleasure is that upon the receipt hereof ye shall 
require access to the Emperor’s presence, and after our most 
hearty commendations to the same, ye shall declare our intent 
and purpose unto him in the premises, and that for the respects 
expressed we can be content and will be right glad to take upon 
us the office of a mediator between him and the French King, 
for the maynyng^ of such a peace and a perfect amity, if they 
can be contented to accept this our gentle and friendly overture 
in this behalf, which ye may say we desire to know for his part 
how he shall embrace, and whether he can be contented to com- 
mu all his quarrels between them to our determination and 
arbitrament, supposing that the French King will do the 
scmblablc, to whom ye shall say ye doubt not but we have made 
motion to like purpose. 

• hereunto answer that he hath already com¬ 

mitted the maynyng of that matter to some other person, or that 
‘ Managing, conducting of an affair, from nmyne, obs. 
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he will not now leave the advantage which percase he shall 
allege he hath o£ his adversary; to the first part ye shall say, 
that ye marvel much, that seeing we have once so friendly offered 
to travail between him and the French King therein, he should 
choose any man before us to have the doing of it. Ye may of 
yourself say that he could not in Christendom have chosen an 
arbiter of such honour as we be, ne one to whom he hath more 
cause to show' all gratuity and kindness that he could imagine, 
than to us. And ye shall say, that being in that place there 
that ye be, it is much to your discomfort to see that we should 
find so litde friendship and tokens of love at his hands, for whom 
we have done so much, that ye think, under his pardon to speak 
frankly to him, he should omit none occasion wherein he might 
seem to have our great love and affection heretofore declared 
unto him, in remembrance, and that when ye were appointed to 
come thither, though ye knew that he had been so moved by 
affection to his parentage that he had not in our most just pro¬ 
ceedings touching our matter of marriage showed that corres¬ 
pondence of love that our merits towards him had deserved, yet 
ye thought and verily trusted that the cause of his affection 
therein being removed, he would now by all means have travailed 
so to revive and quicken the amity that hath been between him 
and us as ye should have had a pleasant office; the doing whereof, 
in your opinion, should be much to his honour, and all things 
well considered, nothing to his disadvantage, if he would jusdy 
weigh whether we or the Bishop of Rome may stand him in 
better stead. 

And if he shall answer that he will not grow to any peace, 
nor leave the advantage as is aforesaid that percase he shall 
allege that he hath at this present, ye shall thereunto lay before 
his eyes the manifold mischiefs and inconveniences of the war, 
with the uncertainty of the victory; and thereupon of yourself 
dissuade him from extremity therein, and advise him rather to 
temper his affections, having so honourable an overture made unto 
him for the mediation of the peace as this is,, than to dwell in 
that which may bring forth in the end repentance.: requiring you 
to set forth this matter with all your wisdom and dexterity, and 
in the same so to observe the answers of the Emperor, and pf 
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his councillors, as we may thereby perceive the inclination of the 
Emperor towards us: for next the maynyng of a peace, which 
we chiefly desire as a thing not only beneficial to our friends but 
necessary for Christendom, we be much desirous to know 
whether he do indeed favour and love us as he pretendeth; or 
in words only set a colour of affection forth for some other his 
purposes. And if he shall speak any thing unto you of his over¬ 
ture, made for the marriage (jf our daughter Mary, and to marvel 
that the same hath had no further furtherance, ye shall there¬ 
unto of yourself answer that there is no fault to be arrected unto 
us for that matter; for that Monsr. de Mendoza brought not 
with him any commission for that purpose; whereof, as we 
did not marvel when it appeared how slenderly he was dis¬ 
patched towards us, so we have marvelled yet more to see that 
the default thereof hath not been sithens supplied. Ye may say 
unto him that we proceed in our things plainly and frankly, 
and when we perceive not the like in them with whom we 
would have any entreaty we think their doing with us to be 
rather a practice than a matter earnestly intended; eftsoons 
desiring you both to travail earnestly to fish out how the 
Emperor is disposed, and to advertise us of your conference with 
him, and your opinion upon the same with all possible diligence. 
And if ye shall find the said Emperor inclinable to our motion 
herein, ye shall say unto him, that in case the other party will do 
the like, it shall be meet in your opinion that every of them shall 
send unto us, upon a full conclusion in it, certain persons 
instructed to declare their rights and titles, to the intent we know 
the grounds of the same: whereupon ye may say ye doubt not 
but we would proceed in such upright and friendly fashion as 
we trust he shall be therewith contented; and to the intent he 
shall give the better ear unto you, we have herewith .sent unto him 
a letter of credence for that purpose, which we desire and pray 
you to deliver unto him accordingly. 

Given under our signet at our manor of Hampton Court, 
the loth day of October, the 29th year of our reign. 

A ^538) the idea of a marriage between Henry and 

the Duchess of Milan was mooted. The Duchess was the 
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Emperor’s niece.^ She had been married to the Duke of Milan, 
and was now a young widow of sixteen. Wyatt was to sug¬ 
gest the match ‘ as it proceeded of your own head If anything 
came of it, the proposal would be welcome to all, as it would 
confirm the alliance between England and the Emperor. The 
Duchess herself, when sounded by Henry’s ambassador at 
Brussels, had averred, ‘ As for mine inclination, what should I 
say? You know I am at the Emperor’s commandment.’ 

n.To Sir Thomas Wyatt 
By the King 

Henry R. [1538-] 

Trusty and right well beloved, we greet you well, letting you 
wit, that sithens the dispatch of our last post unto you, by whom 
we signified our mind and purpose upon the relation of our 
trusty and well beloved servant Sir John Dudley knight made 
unto us at his return out of those parts,^ we have with more 
deliberation revolved and digested the right hearty, gentle, and 
friendly behaviour of our good brother the Emperor in the 
entertainment of the said Sir John Dudley, and in such discourse 
as you twain had with the same, and with his Council touching 
such points as whereof we wrote in our last letters unto you, for 
the which we desire and pray you, as occasion shall serve, 
earnestly to thank our said good brother, assuring him that he 
shall find us of semblable sort again towards him, and specially 
you shall desire him on our behalf to perform his promise touch¬ 
ing the joining of us in this league between him and France as 
a principal contrahent; and likewise of his promise touching their 
Council; but in any wise you shall so solicit that matter of the 
comprehension forsomuch as may concern the observation of all 
leagues, pacts and treaties between him, us and France as it be 
in no wise pretermitted. And forasmuch as we have conceived 
that he doth bear unto us a most hearty and sincere affection, we 

^ Daughter of his sister, Isabella, who had married Christian II o£ 
Denmark. 

^ He had been sent to the Emperor to announce the birth of Prince 
Edward. 
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have not only much suppressed all remembrance of such old 
things as have interrupted of late days our amity, but also the 
same hath revived in us such a love again towards him, that we 
should be right glad to embrace an occasion to express and 
declare the same. Whereupon, devising with ourself, it came 
to our remembrance, that being now the purposed marriage 
between the Duchess of Milan, and the son of the Duke of Cleve 
and Juliers stayed, it might percase come to pass that we might 
honour the said Duchess by marriage, her virtue, qualities and 
behaviour being reported to be such as is worthy to be much 
advanced. And to the intent there might be an occasion thereof 
ministered unto us, we have thought good to signify unto you that 
our pleasure is, that commoning as opportunity shall serve you, 
either with the Emperor himself, or Monsieur de Grandvelle,^ or 
Mons. Covos, you shall not only of yourself seem to commend and 
rejoice in our good affection towards the Emperor, but also you 
shall likewise, as it proceeded of your own head, wish that we 
might join in marriage on that side, and so advise them to set 
forth some overture of the said Duchess of Milan for that pur¬ 
pose, to the intent we may have that occasion thereby ministered 
that may give us commodity to enter further into communication 
of the same: which matters we desire and pray you to handle 
with no less dexterity than diligence, that we may with speed 
hear from you what is to be looked for touching the same. 
Given under our Signet, at our palace of Westminster, the 22nd 
of January, and the 29 year of our Reign. 

The proposal was well received by the Emperor, who sug¬ 
gested in his reply that Henry’s daughter Mary might bestow 
her hand on Don Louis, the heir of Portugal Not to be out¬ 
done, Henry replied with offers of his infant son and the four- 
year-old Elizabeth. Negotiations were begun, and Holbein 
painted a portrait of the Duchess of Milan,^ to show what a 
charming and distinguished-looking young lady she was—‘ very 

^Nicolas Perrenot de Granvella, Chancellor of the Empire. 

Nati(^al fall-length one of her now in the 
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tall, of competent beauty, soft of speech and gende of counten¬ 
ance The following extracts from two of Henry’s letters show 
the ‘ progress ’ that was made in January and February, 1538. 
Even more noticeable than his eagerness for the matrimonial 
alliances is Henry’s anxiety to make sure that whatever happens 
the Papacy shall not be allowed to interfere. How could the 
Pope, he asks indignantly, be a proper and indifferent arbitrator, 
when he has such large territorial interests in Italy? 


ni.To Sir Thomas Wyatt 

\Westminster, Feb. 15, 1538.] 

. . . But in case of the committing of this matter to our 
judgement, they may not give any authority therein to the Bishop 
of Rome, whom we refuse, not so much for that he is our mani¬ 
fest and notorious enemy, as for that in case he should have any¬ 
thing to do in it we could hope for none other effect than hath 
ensued of like things handled by his predecessors in like cases, 
whose practices have been ever to make themselves means to 
knit up the amities of Princes, not for any zeal they bare to the 
good of peace, but for that they had ever thereby an occasion to 
encroach upon them, and to confirm and establish their own 
glory. As now, for example, how shall he be an indifferent 
arbitrer in any matter that should touch the Duchy of Milan 
which pretendeth an interest to Parma, Piacenza, and to the 
county of Novarcia, being a great part of the same. And besides 
that, whensoever there hath been quiet in Christendom, whereby 
Princes living in rest might have taken some occasions to have 
seen their abuses, it hath been their most certain and common 
practice, either directly or indirectly, to set forth one bug or 
other, whereby they have brought the estate of the same, or at the 
least some of them, into trouble and business. And undoubtedly 
if he might now get into his hands the mediation of this peace, 
it should rather Hing forth a greater war, if he might set it 
forward, than that Christian peace and quiet that is to be 
desired. ... 

And finally, to declare to our good brother that we be most 
desirous to help the establishment of an unity and quiet in 
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Christendom, ye shall say unto him, that being ourself at liberty 
from marriage, and having a Prince our son and two daughters 
we can be content to make connection and alliance with us all 
to be bestowed on either part as upon just consideration shall 
be thought for the purpose most expedient. And forasmuch as 
the same hath no great obstacle but the Duchy of Milan, seeing 
our good brother the Emperor hath already offered it with a 
restraint of a little time for the conclusion of a certain end, he 
could be content to refer the moderation of that matter unto us, 
as he shall be assured that wc shall weigh all parts with a most 
just weight of indiffcrency, and so bestow it with his consent also 
as shall be most to his honour and to the benefit of Christen¬ 
dom, so the same shall give us good esperance to conduce all other 
things to a perfect conclusion. And for a further demonstration 
of our most perfect desire to enter a fruitful travail in this 
behalf, in case our good brother will condescend to our purpose 
herein, we shall in other his desires concerning the Turk impart 
as liberally with him in any expedition to be made to that pur¬ 
pose as he himself can reasonably desire of us; and as the 
world shall say we do as much desire the suppression of that 
common enemy as he doth, having a just consideration what 
we may depart withal, without too great injury to our policy 
here at home. And if our good brother shall reply to the over¬ 
tures of marriage, and show himself desirous to know in 
speciality how the same should be appointed, ye may in that case 
of your self desire him to declare unto you how he would him.self 
wish the same to be ordered; assuring him that ye know from 
sundry of our Council here that they cannot be denied after any 
reasonable sort that the same may be demanded. And if he shall 
any thing reply to the young and tender age of our son, ye may 
thereto answer that wc will be bound that at the years of the 
consent he shall marry that person, if God send them life 
together, to whom he should in this conclusion be promised. All 
which things we desire and pray you to set forth with your 
accustomed dexterity, and even so desire our good brother in 
his answers to the same to use like frankness of .stomach as we 

0 use towards [him], which we trust should the sexmer work 
tilings to some good frame. 
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iv.To Sir Thomas Wyatt 

\Westminster, Feb. 22, 1538.] 

. . . Second, where our commissioners desired of the same 
ambassadors, that in case the Emperor should purpose to go 
through with these things with us, he will neither grow to any 
further conclusion with the French King till these our treaties 
shall be finished with the same, ne after talce any end with the 
same, but with our express consent and knowledge. . . . Where¬ 
fore seeing he hath already granted, when there was no great 
likelihood of any such renouvellance of amity to ensue between 
us, that he would take no peace but we should be in the same 
a principal contrahent and also that he would agree unto 
nothing in any Council that might be prejudicial to us, or to 
our realm, our pleasure is, that taking your occasion to remem¬ 
ber those his promises unto him, ye shall of yourself, by way of 
friendly advice, for your own discharge, lest full credit should 
not be given to your rude and bare writing, as earnestly labour 
that for a demonstration and assurance of his hearty good will 
towards us in that same he will withsave^ by his familiar letters, 
signed with [his] own hand to be sent unto us to express and 
signify that he would observe these promises made unto us, 
which in case ye can by any good means induce him to, write 
unto us in form desired. 

Ye shall, before the dispatch, travail that ye may see the 
minute of his letters to the intent that they may be couched 
plainly, with the same words that the promises by him and his 
Council made : which matter ye shall solicit with such wisdom, 
dexterity, and discreet attemperance as to it may be attained, 
without instillation of any opinion that it should be desired for 
any mistrust of the Emperor’s faith, but as a thing by you 
devised upon a good zeal for your own discharge, and for a 
furtherance of the rest of the purposes in treaty between us, 
knowing that the same shall much conduce to the framing of 
things to that end which shall redound to both our honours, 
with the great good of our realms, dominions and subjects, and 
consequently of whole Christendom. 

^ Obs. for vouchsafe. 
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Third, as concerning the overture of the Duchess of Milan, 
they showed themselves very desirous that the same might take 
effect: and likewise in the overture of marriage between our 
daughter Mary, and the Infant Don Louis of Portugal: and 
after some disputation, showed themselves also contented to take 
her in the state and terms that we will give her: that is to say, 
to succeed only in case of default of all other lawful issue male 
or female already, or to be, born of any other lawful venture; 
and likewise they were content to take for her dote in such 
marriage a hundred thousand crowns, which in case the Emperor 
should give investiture of the Duchy of Milan, should be a 
great help for his Grace’s establishment. And whereas in the 
discourse of the matter, touching the Duchess of Milan, our 
said commissioners made overture that the Regent of Flanders, 
with the said Duchess of Milan [and ] Don Louis, might all at 
convenient time and leisure come to Calais, there to meet with 
us for the more speedy conclusion of all things now moved 
between us and the said Emperor: and in case at our arrival 
together every part should so like, and favour sliould be to every 
of their satisfactions, the same ambassadors have promised 
earnestly to solicit the accomplishment also of that overture, and 
seemed not to doubt but that part thereof, touching the Regent 
and the Duchess, should be granted and take effect very 
shortly; albeit they did put some difficulty, lest Don Louis, 
being further off, could not so soon conveniently repair thither 
as the other might, being at hand. 

Further, they seemed with most hearty good will desirous 
to embrace the overtures, touching the Prince to one of the 
Emperor’s daughters, and of our daughter Elizabeth to one of 
the King of Romans’ sons, or to one of the sons of Savoy, and 
to take her in such estate also as we may by our laws give her, 
in^ so much that as they made a most humble suit that they 
might see the Prince, which at time convenient we have granted 
they shall do accordingly. 

Now ye see by this how far we have here proceeded, and 
in what terms we rest at this present, if our good brother the 
Emperor shall now show himself earnestly to desire this amity, 
we be of that inclination for our part that we doubt not but 
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everything shall succeed between us without any great stay or 
difficulty. Nevertheless ye shall, on our behalf, desire and most 
heartily pray him, that seeing we have here been so frank and 
open with his orators in these conferences, he will again show 
such frankness both to you there, and to his ambassadors here, 
by his letters and instructions to be sent with their commission 
as they may, without long tract, condescend to such honourable 
and reasonable conditions in all things as may be embraced; in 
which case ye may say ye doubt not but he shall both for con¬ 
tribution against the Turk, as after such reasonable rate as it may 
be borne, and in all other things to be done on our part, find 
us so conformable as he shall have no just cause to put any lack 
in that behalf. ... 


So far the business of mediation between Francis and 
Charles appeared to promise well for Henry. But in March 
Francis got wind of these amiable projects and took fright. 
A close alliance between England and the Emperor was the very 
last thing he wanted; so the Bishop of Tarbes was dispatched 
to London to offer Henry the position of sole mediator, and to 
insinuate doubts of the Emperor’s good faith. To the Bishop 
Henry replied that he placed the most complete reliance upon 
the Emperor’s honour: but to Sir Thomas Wyatt Cromwell 
wrote in a different key: ‘ Mr. Wyatt, now handle this matter 
in such earnest sort with the Emperor, as the King (who by your 
fair word hath conceived as certain to find assured friendship 
therein) be not deceived. The Frenchmen affirm so constantly 
and boldly that nothing spoken by the Emperor, either touch¬ 
ing the principal contrahent, the Council, or further alliance, 
hath in the same any manner of good faith, but such fraud and 
deceit that [although] the King had gathered a certain con¬ 
fidence in the Emperor’s honour and trust, upon your letters 
and the relation of Mr. Dudley, I assure you, on my faith, it 
would make any man to respect his proceeding.’ 

In April the Spanish commissioners arrived in London, 
apparendy to setde the details of the various marriages. To the 
intense disgust of Henry and his Council it was then discovered 
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that they had not been empowered to conclude anything at all. 
Hence a letter of indignant protest, from which the following 
is a substantial extract. After the ambassadors had been asked 
to show their commission, ‘ the said ambassadors, wanting such 
power, were forced to confess that they had no manner of com¬ 
mission to commune of those matters ’. They gave ‘ gay words ’, 
but were obviously only anxious ‘ to continue us in suspense ’. 


v.To Sir Thomas Wyatt 

(f.27) 5, 1538.] 

. . . First, when they proponed two overtures of marriage, 
the one between us and the Duchess of Milan, the other between 
our daughter the Lady Mary, and Don Louis the Infant of 
Portugal; for the matter of our marriage we demanded, how, 
and with what dote they would offer her unto us; whereunto 
they first answered that they would give her the sum of 
100,000 crowns in money and 15,000 crowns of yearly rent. 

Then it was demanded why they should not give her with 
all her rights in Milan, due by the force of her marriage there, 
but limit unto her only 15,000 crowns: and here it was alleged, 
what dishonour it should be to us by our part to put her from 
her right and duty’- whatsoever it were. 

They granted then that she should have dower there, and 
required for that to know how the issue between us and her 
should be provided for. It was answered, that albeit we have 
a Prince which we trust in God shall live and reign after us, yet 
we be not without provision of ordinary Dukedoms within our 
realm for our younger sons, as York, Gloucester, Somerset, and 
other, so as that issue could not be without certain living to 
furnish them in their degree, which have been always by all our 
progenitors applied to those uses, the least whereof is worth 
16,000 ducats, or thereabouts by estimation. 

Then was it demanded what assurance should be made for 

the payment of that dowry; and also how the money should be 
paid. 

To the money they answered generally that there should be 

good assurance put in for it. 

^ i.e. tlie portion due to her. * 
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But as to the dowry they said it should be paid of the 
revenues of the Duchy: but to the assurance they could say 
nothing. 

Well! it was further demanded by us, what assurance we 
should have, in case the Duchy should hereafter come to any 
other hands; as to the French King’s hands or some other 
stranger’s: and whether the Emperor could be content to receive 
that dowry himself and to lay^ us so much as it should amount 
unto, to be levied in his Low Parties, giving bond of some 
towns there for the same. 

They would neither answer to this point for assurance, ne 
yet to the overture for the assignment of payment of the dowry 
to be made in the Low Parties, but said plainly they had no com¬ 
mission to speak further of those matters. 

Then came we to the point of her inheritance for Denmark 
which Covos and Granvelle told you, as appeareth by your 
letters in express terms, that the Emperor would cause Duke 
Frederick County Palatine to resign wholly unto us for the interest 
that he hath in the same by his wife, being the elder sister to 
the said Duchess: and asked of them, whether the Emperor 
would promise to compass that matter according to their saying, 
and also whether he would aid us in the recovery thereof, as the 
said Covos and Grandvelle said unto you that he would. 

To this they answered with a flat denial that any such words 
had been spoken, saying that they doubted not but you took 
them amiss. Marry! they came to the point that she should 
have her part of her father’s patrimony; and that the Emperor 
should travail with Duke Frederick to resign his interest in 
Denmark and those parties, upon a reasonable recompense at the 
Emperor’s arbitre: and as for aid, they would express no cer¬ 
tainty: but said the Emperor would aid us, in like sort as we 
should aid him again in another like case. We asked what her 
part of her father’s patrimony is, besides the kingdom, and how 
it should be levied: and what recompense they would demand 
for Frederick? 

To the point of her Father’s patrimony, they could neither 
answer what it was, ne tell how it might be levied and assured. 

^ Pledge. 
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And as touching Duke Frederick’s recompense, they would 
not speak o£ it, but would have it referred absolutely to the 
Emperor’s arbitre to give him what he would, and where he 
would assign it, so as by that part it might have been at his 
liberty to have laid him in the midst of our realm of England, 
which doth well declare, by the iniquity of it, that they meant 
not to proceed with us as they pretended; seeing that all the rest 
that she hath is already due unto her, and that the Emperor shall 
show neither to her nor to us any other gratuity for her prefer¬ 
ment but only in the bringing to her of the whole title in 
Denmark, and the helping to the recovery of the same. 

We asked them further, what burthen Duke Frederick 
would bear towards the recovery of Denmark, in case he should 
have a portion after the same: they would make thereunto no 
manner of answer. 

For the traduction of the Duchess they granted it should he 
at the Emperor’s charge, and for a reciproque demanded of us 
that we should transport our daughter Mary into Portugal, the 
long time and distance whereof hath none equality. 

Then, albeit we had, as you may perceive in these matters 
before touched received no manner of direct or reasonable 
answer whereupon any man might reasonably and honourably 
join in any certainty, yet we proceeded to the matter of our 
daughter the Lady Mary and offered, first, with her 100,000 
crowns, according to their demand at the first breaking of their 
matter, and to put her in condition to inherit in our realm, if 
it should please God to call us hence not leaving behind us any 
other issue male or female of any lawful marriage; requiring to 
know what dower they would again give unto her for the same, 
and what inheritance should descend to the issue of her and 
Don Louis. 

To this they answered now, notwithstanding their first 
demand, that they found the dote^ too little, and therefore would 
require us to be therein more large: when we stack nevertheless 
upon it, thinking that large enough for our daughter, when they 


^ dote or dot was the marriage portion given with the bride by 
£b?d""' """ ^ sum settled on her by her 
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promised nothing to us, being a King in possession, but that 
whereunto the party is already entided, and instanced their 
answer to the whole question. 

They said first, that for a 100,000 crowns in dote, they would 
give her a dower of 5,000 crowns by year, which is the 20th part, 
and that she should have the fourth part of his goods. 

It was demanded by us what they would promise that fourth 
part of goods should amount unto: whereunto they said they 
could make no answer. 

Then was it told them that their offer of the 20th part 
seemed rather a mock than any thing else; for we said we 
could bestow her here in our own realm to more than i,oool. or 
2,000 marks by year for a quarter of the money, where this 
whole sum of 100,000 crowns would purchase as much land as 
they offered in dowry for term of life; alleging that the dote and 
the dower must agree and concur by all laws, civil and others, 
as by a common usage in all realms in an equality of propor¬ 
tion; and that commonly where the dote is but 20,000 crowns, 
the dower is 5,000, which is the fourth part, and surely in this 
part we took it not a little to heart, that they should seem to 
set so little by our daughter as to offer her so exile and tenuous 
a living that she might rather think herself married to misery, 
than advanced according to her estate and degree, having both 
such a sum of money in dote, and such a possibility depending 
over her. But forasmuch as they seemed to think the dote too 
little, to the intent our good will to have joined with them 
might the better appear, we told them that if the Emperor 
would prefer him to Milan whereof once they made half an 
overture, or to any other convenient honour, or assure unto him 
and her and their posterity, as much yearly rent as the late 
Duke of Richmond our only bastard son had of our gift within 
this our realm, and appoint her thereof a convenient dowry, we 
would augment the dote, and give her proportion after the rate 
that was given with our sister Mary the late Queen of France. 

They answered plainly that they could neither speak of any 
such preferment to be given unto him, ne yet could they tell us 
what inheritance he hath already, ne yet what inheritance 
should descend to their children; but still they stack firmly that 
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they would not exceed their proportion of the 20th part; so that 
for 200,000 crowns, if we should have come so far, they would 
have offered 10,000 crowns in dowry, which we think all the 
world will judge too far under the foot, and must think such 
manner of proceeding strange; and yet would have us to have 
given as large a dowry as ever was given in this realm to any 
Queen. 

It was further by us demanded of them, w'hat aid the 
Emperor would give us for the recovery of our pensions in 
France, in case the French King should upon this agreement 
allege the treaty of the perpetual peace broken, and so deny the 
payment of the said pensions. 

They made answer they had no commission to entreat of any 
such matter. ^ 

It was by us asked of them, whether they could not be 
content to conclude the marriage with us; wherein, percase, we 
might rest much in the Emperor’s honour, and leave the other 
till a further consultation with the Emperor. 

They refused it; and said they would not meddle in the 
one without the other. 

It was of us asked of them, because they have before-time 
spoken much of a renovation of amities, whether they would 
treat any thing in that part. 

They refused that also, unless they might first conclude the 
marriage as they would; neither having commission nor yet 

coming to any manner of reason or certainty in the points of 
the same. 


Now if our good brother the Emperor do but half so much 
esteem om amity as he hath in words pretended, he may see 
that we have used more frankness towards him than we sup- 
^se any Prince would in such a case have used to another : and 
that his orators here have on the other part proceeded more 
codly, and much more perversely, than was in any part 
ansvverable to their good words, many times before uttered. 

herefore you shall on our behalf desire our good brother, 
m case he do mind any such amity with us, not only to consider 
eman s, and to make such reasonable answers to them as 
ay wit our honour embrace the same, but also to send 
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hither sufficient commission for the conclusion of such things 
as shall be agreed upon between us, in which case he shall find 
as friendly a conformity in us, to all things reasonable and 
honourable^ as he hath pretended an earnest zeal towards the 
same. In which case of his conformity to come to reason and 
to send such commission, it shall be most convenient, consider¬ 
ing the distance between us and Spain, that he send absolute 
power to the Lady Regent to resolve and conclude in all things 
that may touch those purposes, or the renovation or increase 
of our amities, or any of them; unless he will wholly trust these 
men in that behalf, giving them sufficient commission and 
power also, which they have ever lacked, to conclude in the 
same; or else we cannot think he meaneth uprighdy, as one 
good friend should to another: for it were time for us to know 
whereunto to trust, and not thus to delay the wealth of our 
realm in hearkening always and not concluding. 

It is an interesting document, admirably concise, temper¬ 
ately worded, entirely to the point, and characteristically 
' foreign office ’ in its tone. It provides also a good example of 
a typical royal .marriage bargaining in the sixteenth century. 
The following extract from another letter of slighdy later date 
amplifies one or two of its points in an interesting manner. 

vi.To Sir Thomas Wyatt 

(foL 70.) 1537.] 

... The first is, the condition of aid that is joined to the 
overture of the Duchy, extending as well to all wars offensives, 
as to defence; which hath in it no manner of egality, considering 
the present state of both princes, with the compass and limits of 
either their dominions, and scite w^ith the standing of the same. 
For the King’s Majesty is in peace with all men, the Emperor is 
already in war; many of his dominions join so upon France and 
firm land with other Princes, or be so inhabited by men that 
after a sort claim a large tide, that he is very like to have con¬ 
tinual war either with his open enemies, or with some of them 
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whom he calleth his subjects, so that if the King’s Majesty should 
enter into such a party with him, the said Emperor might keep 
his Grace in a continual war at his own will and pleasure, which 
with friendship cannot (without a much further and greater 
consideration and respect than for such alliance) be desired. 
Wherefore the said Sir Thomas Wyatt shall require the said 
Emperor with his wisdom to weigh and consider this point; 
and then he shall perceive the King’s Majesty cannot without too 
great an inconvenience agree to the same. 

The second is, the condition for the marriage for the King’s 
Highness own person, wherein his Majesty findeth also great 
causes of some longer delay before it could grow to any certain 
end and conclusion; not only for that his Grace, prudently con¬ 
sidering how that marriage is a bargain of such nature as must 
endure for the whole life of man, and a thing whereof the 
pleasure and quiet, or the displeasure and torment of the man’s 
mind doth much depend, thinketh it to be much necessary both 
for himself and the party with whom it shall please God to join 
him in marriage, that the one might see the other before the time 
they should be so affianced, as they might not without dishonour 
or further inconvenience break off; which point his Highness hath 
largely set forth heretofore, and likewise at this last conference 
to the said Emperor’s ambassadors; but also, because there 
appeareth both a great charge, and no less difficulty in obtaining 
of her inheritance in Denmark, which at the first setting forth of 
the overture of that marriage was alleged as a special mean to 
cause his Majesty to look towards her: for, by the treaty of her 
marriage with the late Duke of Milan, she renounced, and was 
bound to renounce, all her right and title of Denmark, with all 
the parties of the same to her elder sister, wife to Duke Frederick 
Count Palatine; so as the whole interesse there remaining by that 
pact in the said Duke Frederick’s wife, if the King’s Majesty 
should mind any title thereto, he must in that case agree to the 
whole with the said Duke Frederick: and when he should have 
agreed with him for it, yet it would not be obtained without 
great aid, charge, adventure, and difficulty, which, before any 
conclusion should be taken, ought to be well weighed and com 
sidered, and will require a time of good deliberation, specially 
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considering, that i£ his Grace should enter into any war for the 
recovery thereof, being the matters of all other Princes before 
componed, be might also be noted a new beginner of the wars 
in Christendom, which should redound to his dishonour; which 
enforced! his Majesty with a longer time so to consult thereupon 
as might bring forth a more certain and perfect conclusion, than 
the demeure here of the said Sir Thomas Wyatt, returning in 
such diligence by the Emperor’s desire, will permit and suffer; 
so that unless his Grace would send his commission so rawly 
forth; and to such raw men for such a purpose as no Prince of 
wisdom and experience would, his Majesty could not at this 
present time satisfy the Emperor in that behalf. ... 

In the meantime Charles and Francis had been quiedy 
getting on with their own affairs. Paul III was offered, and 
accepted, the position of sole mediator; and in June, at Nice, both 
sovereigns met the Pope—though not each other—and agreed to 
a ten years’ truce, which they confirmed a month later in a 
personal meeting at Aigues Mortes, in Provence. Charles reiter¬ 
ated his professions of friendship towards Henry, but it was 
obvious that the first round had concluded with England left 
out in the cold, and France and the Empire pledged to peace. 

The second round began in the autumn. The Emperor had 
persuaded Wyatt, who had in turn done his best to persuade 
Henry, that he was still anxious to complete the matrimonial 
negotiations which had collapsed in the spring. Henry, urged 
by his Council to remarry and beget another heir, was only too 
ready to believe that Charles was in earnest, as it is possible he 
may have been. 

This time the negotiations were handed over^by Charles to 
his sister Maria, Regent of the Netherlands, and Sir Philip Hoby 
was dispatched to join Wyatt, with the following letter contain¬ 
ing their instructions. It is a notable letter, in spite of its diplo¬ 
matic nothings, its curtsyings, its verbosity, and its concern with 
things that never happened. It stands out amongst all Henry s 
letters as about the best piece of evidence available to show us not 
only the exact relation between his own mind and hand, but also 
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the extent of his responsibility for the composition and wording 
of his diplomatic correspondence. 

After the fall of Wolsey, when Henry became his own foreign 
minister, his more important or difficult letters were, I believe, 
drafted in discussion or according to instructions, and then written 
out in a form suitable for emendation and alteration—that is to 
say, on pages with wide margins and with a space of about three- 
quarters of an inch, an inch, or even more between each line. 
There are various original drafts of this kind still in existence, 
but the one under discussion is the most illuminating of them all. 
The original draft of these instructions given to Hoby and 
Wyatt is to be found in one of the Cotton MSS., Vespasian C. 
VII (fob 71 if.). Two pages have been added to it by Henry in 
his own handwriting (fols. 74 and 76), and with them should be 
grouped another page at present bound up in another of the 
Cotton MSS., Vitellius B. XXI (fob 60; modern pagination, 
fob 64).’' We have, therefore, in the first place, three pages 
which show us Henry at work on his own rough draft, where 
we can see for ourselves how few deletions, second thoughts and 
re-phrasings he required.^ We have, secondly, the original draft 
of the whole, with a large number of cancellations and additions 
in Henry’s hand; and we have, thirdly, in Harleian MS. 282 
(fob 73 ff.), the fair copy made from these drafts, and signed by 
the King, and dispatched." Finally, if evidence of Henry’s 


Although the water-mark only appears on the two Vespasian pages 
mere can be no doubt that the Vitellius page is written on the same paper. 
FurtJier, this paper does not correspond to the paper used either for the 
Vespasian draft, the Harleian fair copy, or tlic Vitellius fair copy, although 
the same water-mark appears in all three. The chain-lines in the paper 
of the three pages written by Henry are quite unusually and unmistakably 
irregular in tlieir spacing, but at most never 

moie than inch apart. 

HenrT\°nln V 1 ° ^o suppose that the various letters in 

Sere^s the same time 

three tliat they are not. Hence the value of these 

and whf ^ case, 

' f “ ^ perception of what he intended to say. 

B. XXI fol ™ “Py in Vitellius 

exactly to Harleian bsi ^gned by Henry. It corresponds almost 

hand^ It was nr«nm’w°' 's apparently written in the same 

loguing of Aese^ ^riT ^ ^®P' for reference. The cata¬ 

loguing of these various items in L.P. XIII. ii. 622 is descriptive rather 
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complete responsibility for his foreign policy is required, the 
letter itself informs us that Hoby took with him not only these 
instructions, but also ‘ the King’s letters of his own handwriting ’ 
—presumably further and perhaps secret instructions which were 
to be read and then destroyed. 

An extraordinarily interesting sidelight on Henry’s methods 
—and also on his character—is to be found in a note from Ralph 
Sadler to Cromwell, written in January, 1536. Speaking of the 
instructions given to Lord William Howard for his Scottish 
embassy, Sadler writes, ‘ The King’s Highness first appointed me 
to come to him at mass time to read the same unto his Grace, 
at which time when I came he said he would take a time of 
more leisure, commanding me to tarry until the evening, when 
he said he should have best leisure, because he would maturely 
advise and peruse the said instructions ’. Then, after a complaint 
that he expects, in consequence, to be kept in attendance until 
late, he adds, ‘ as ye know his Grace is always loath to sign, and 
I think deferred the reading of the instructions at mass time 
because he was not willing to signThe instructions to 
Howard survive (see Scottish Policy, pp. 282-3), but they bear no 
signs of the way in which Henry’s mature advising and perusing 
made themselves felt. In the letter to Wyatt, however, we can 
see for ourselves exactly the kind of thing that happened at one 
of those evening interviews that Sadler was anticipating. More¬ 
over, in the light of Sadler’s note, and of the large number of 
letters subscribed ‘ at midnight ’ we may quite reasonably assume 
that it was Henry’s custom to do much of his best work, and 
to make his final decisions, in those midnight hours when certain 
temperaments find their powers at their highest pitch (see also 

P- 73 )-^ 

To return, however, to the actual letter under discussion. 
The text that follows is that of the final letter in Harleian 282, 
signed at the head by Henry. The passages which correspond 
to the three pages drafted by Henry in his own hand are indicated 

than critical; and is liable to mislead the student who cannot examine 
the originals. 

^ P.R.O. S.P.L, §101, pp. 57-8. 

^It is extremely interesting to realize that Elizabeth was not the only 
Tudor who found it difficult to sign, finally and irrevocably. 
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by a black rule in the left-hand margin. The changes between 
his draft and the final version are very slight—a word here and 
there, and the substitution of the formal ' his Highness ’ or ‘ his 
Grace ’ for the personal ‘ I To appreciate the care and methods 
and results of his alterations in the original draft, however, refer¬ 
ence has to be made to the document itself, which has been so 
pulled-about, rearranged and emended that no idea of the work 
he put into it can really be gathered except by studying it as a 
whole. The facsimile reproduced in the frontispiece to this book 
is one of the most interesting pages. 

vn. Instructions to Sir Thomas Wyatt, Kt., and Philip Hoby, 
ONE of his Grace’s Privy Chamber 

Henry R. \pct. i6, 1538.] 

Whereas his Majesty hath appointed his trusty servant Philip 
Hoby, one of the grooms of his Grace’s Privy Chamber, to resort 
in post with all convenient diligence to Sir Thomas Wyatt, Knight, 
his Grace’s Ambassador in the Emperor’s Court, the said Hoby 
taking with him these instructions with the King’s letters of his 
own hand-writing, and such other things as be prepared for his 
dispatch, shall with celerity take his journey and speedy resort 
thither; first of all to the said Wyatt, and deliver unto him such 
letters as he hath addressed unto him, and these present instruc¬ 
tions, which they shall peruse and make themselves ripe and 
perfect in the whole tenor of the same, and therewith cause the 
arrival of the said Hoby to be signified unto the Emperor, with 
requisition of access to deliver such the King’s letters as they have 
unto him; and time appointed for the declaration of their charge, 
the which being assigned unto them, they shall both together 
resort to the Emperor’s presence, and jointly together with 
most hearty and affectuous commendations deliver his Grace’s 
letters, declaring therewith his Highness’s good health and 
prosperity, with vehement desire to hear the like of the said 
Emperor, which shall be much to his joy and consolation. 

And so coming to the declaration of their credence they 

^ Changes from first and second to third person are not noted. 
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shall on his Highness’ behalf REQUIRE OF THE EMPEROR 
THAT BOTH HE SHALL TAKE THE OVERTURES IN 
GOOD PART, PROCEEDING OF SO FRIENDLY AN 
HEART; AND ALSO PROMISE IN THE WORD OF A 
PRINCE, THAT HE SHALL NOT DISCLOSE THEM TO 
NONE BUT TO SUCH OF HIS SECRET COUNCIL AS 
SHALL BE SWORN TO THE SECRECY OF THE SAME. 
Which promise obtained, they shall first express that his Highness 
hearing that the Emperor upon a godly purpose to prosecute his 
enterprise against the TURK,^ enemies of our Christian faith, 
doth intend, for the ampliation and magnification of Christ’s 
glory, the next year to set upon them in his own person with 
a great army. Although his Grace thinketh THAT THE 
EMPEROR of his high wisdom and discretion will afore his 
departure not only consider all things to be considered for the 
establishment and assurance of his estate and prosperity,^ OR 
THAT HE WILL PUT HIS OWN PERSON IN ANY SUCH 
DANGER, specially in a matter of such difficulty and so 
high an enterprise, FROM the which nevertheless his Grace 
(THOUGH HE WOULD BE SORRY THAT THE EM¬ 
PEROR SHOULD EXPONE HIS OWN PERSON TO ANY 
SUCH JEOPARDY) WILL NOT ATTEMPT TO DIVERT 
HIS afFIXED PURPOSE BEING CHRIST’S cause, at whose 
calling we be all, and of whose hand and providence we do all 
depend; YET HE THOUGHT IT THE PART OF A VERY 
FRIEND NOW TO PUT HIM IN REMEMBRANCE so to 
dispose all things BEFORE HIS DEPARTURE as the Prince 
of Spain his son, which is but young yet, may, whatsoever chance, 
FORTUNE escape the dangers that might sundry ways 
HAPPEN TO HIM, UNLESS THEY WERE WISELY 
FORESEEN AND PROVIDED FOR THEREAFTER. 

His Grace FURTHER of very friendship and pure amity 
TAKETH GREATER BOLDNESS THUS TO DO, think¬ 
ing that a friend seeth sometimes in his friend’s causes, 
WHEN THEY CONSIST IN DIVERSITY OF MATTERS, 
more PERADVENTURE, THAN HE TO WHOM THE 
matter touched! NEAR; FOR HE THINKETH THE EM- 
^ Originally Mahometans “ Posterity 
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PEROR’S COURAGE SO GREAT, AND SO FULLY BENT 
UPON his^ HIGH ENTERPRISE, THAT HIS MIND 
BEING OCCUPIED WITH INFINITE THINGS APPER¬ 
TAINING THERETO, MIGHT PERADVENTURE PRE¬ 
TERMIT THIS, WHICFI TO HIS GRACE’S JUDGEMENT 
IS MOST NECESSARY, AND THEREFORE HATH 
THOUGHT IT convenient" TO open unto HIS MAJESTY 
HIS FRIENDLY OPINION and advice, how in all casualties 
his Highness judgeth that the Emperor’s estates and posterity 
may be so established as, whatsoever shall chance, they may 
continue, stand, and prosper, whosoever would attempt the 
contrary; WHEREOF HIS GRACE" WOULD BE MOST 
JOYOUS; AND FOR THAT INTENT DOTH NOW OPEN 
PLAINLY HIS MIND. 

HIS HIGHNESS FIRST THINKETH AND FEARETH 
THAT UNLESS IT BE BETTER PROVIDED FOR THAN 
HE KNOWETH OF YET, OR BY ANY OUTWARD 
INTELLIGENCE CAN PERCEIVE (THOUGH MOST 
PART OF CHRISTENDOM IN AFFAIRS DOTH PRAC¬ 
TISE WITH HIM) THAT the Emperor’s SON AND PRINCE 
OF SPAIN IS SLENDERLY YET FURNISHED OF 
TRUSTY FRIENDS; FOR HE HEARETH OF NONE 
THAT IS JOINED WITH HIM WHICH MAY IN HIS 
MINORITY STAND HIM IN FRIENDLY STEAD, WHICH 
TRULY HE LAMENTETH. 

SECONDLY, his Highness doubteth not but the Emperor 
considereth very well, THAT IF IT SHOULD PLEASE GOD 
TO CALL HIM TO HIS MERCY IN THIS HIS INTENDED 
ENTERPRISE, OR BY ANY OTHER MEANs, THAT 
THE IMPERIAL DIGNITY IS ELECTIVE, AND NOT 
LIKE TO DESCEND TO HIS HEIRS BY SUCCESSION, 
FOR^ THAT THE ALMAINS WILL BE LOATH TO HAVE 
THE SPANISH NATION TO BE THEIR SUPERIOR. 

THIRDLY, THAT MILAN TAKETH INVESTITURE 
OF THE EMPIRE, AND THAT IN SOME CASES IT IS 
CONFISCABLE,® AS WE UNDERSTAND HIS CHIEF 

THIS NECESSAEY NlIOI-H+ESS- * FOR -ANB- THAT “-eONHSK®—W- 

A line drawn through a word indicates a deletion made by Henry. 
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CLAIM IS NOW, or^ ELSE THE FRENCHMEN’s CLAIM ’ 
BY INHERITANCE SHOULD SERVE THEM; WHERE¬ 
FORE UPON THESE FOUNDATIONS IS NO SURE 
BUILDING FOR HIS SON’S SURETY,^ FRIENDSHIP, 
OR AID. 

FOURTHLY, THE Emperor may WELL CONSIDER 
THAT in case of disfortune in that enterprise what disquiet 
and sedition by some evil-disposed persons might rise and be 
spread in Spain, Queen Joan his mother being yet alive, of 
whose right and title the Crown of Spain dependeth, AND 
HIS SON BEING OF SMALL AGE, THE PEOPLE always 
BEING much dedicate to novelties, SPECIALLY WHERE 
THEY LIKE; AS BY EXAMPLE IN OUR TIME it hath 
been seen" BY THE SAID EMPEROR’S FATHER KING 
PHILIP, WHOM IF THE KING^ HAD NOT AIDED 
BY COLOUR OF MAMBORNSHIP;* THE KING FERDI¬ 
NAND OF ARAGON HAD KEPT HIM FROM HIS 
RIGHTFUL POSSESSION," AND YET FOR ALL THAT 
FOUND SUCH MEANS (AS IT WAS SAID) THAT HE 
SOON AFTER DIED. 

FIFTHLY, it is considered, that albeit the Emperor shall 
leave his son a great Prince, lord of sundry great realms and 
ample dominions, yet a great incommodity there is, that they do 
not lie together, but far asunder one from another; Naples and 
Sicily far from Spain; Flanders and other his Low Countries in 
another part far asunder from them both, and so other dominions 
dispersed and separate one from another. 

SIXTHLY, it is to be weighed, that his Uncle the King 
of Romans, of whom he should have the chief help, succour 
and comfort, is far distant, and his countries standing very 
unhandsomely, to give present aid and speedy assistance if need 
were. Whereupon the King’s Highness not doubting but the 
Emperor BOTH CAN AND WILL better ponder and weigh 
THESE things with HIS WISE COUNCIL, BEING ADMON¬ 
ISHED BY HIS TRUSTY FRIEND OF THE SAME, before 
the EMBRACING OF any so high and difficile enterprise, 

^ FOR ^ SURETY- e - R r- AIB " ® WE SAW ^-WE-THE KING OUR MASTER 

® POSSESSION t W ^- yoU '- atso - ^ Relationship on the mother’s side. 
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REMITTETH THE DISCREET ORDERING AND PULD 
ING AWAY OF THESE DOUBTS TO HIS AND THEIR 
HIGH WISDOM, TRUSTING THAT THE EMPEROR 
AND HIS COUNCIL WILL TAKE HIS FRANK KIND¬ 
NESS IN GOOD PART: WHEREOF’ his Grace desireth, and 
would be glad to be advertised with diligence. 

FURTHERMORE, IF the Emperor BE DESIROUS TO 
KNOW HIS Grace’s OPINION HOW TO REMEDY 
THESE,^ his pleasure is, that the said Sir Thomas Wyatt and 
Hoby shall declare the same WHEREBY the Emperor MAY 
WELL PERCEIVE WHAT HEARTY AND UNFEIGNED 
GOOD WILL his Highness BEARETH unto him. 

FIRST TOUCHINGX’ TO ESTABLISH HIS SON AND 
SUCCESSION WITH X ASSURED FRIENDSHIP, his Grace 
thinketh THAT THE EMP[EROR OUGHT], WITHOUT 
AFFECTION, UPON APPARENT REASONS AND LIKE¬ 
LIHOODS SO TO [CHOOSE THEM], AS ALL MEN OF 
WITXAND KNOWLEDGEX COULD NOT DISAPPROVE 
THEM, AND SPECIALLY [ABOVE ALL] THINGS TO 
REGARD THAT THEY SFIOULD BE SUCH AS BOTH 
BE OF ABILITY, [AND] NOT PRETENDING TITLES TO 
ANY such DOMINIONS as'HE INTENDE[TH] TO LEAVE 
TO HIS SON. BESIDES THAT, CONSIDERING HIS 
DOMINIONS BE DISPERS[ED], TO MAKE FRIENDS IN 
DIVERS PARTS, BY WHOSE MEANS the Prince HIS SON 
SHALL THE BETTER DEFEND X HIS RIGHT X. AS BY 
EXAMPLE; TO LEAVE TFIE DUCFIY OF MILAN TO 
DON LOUIS Infant of Portugal, WHO IS NIGFI OF KIN 
TO HIS FORESAID SON, WHICH BINDETH HIM BY 
NATURE TO BE ASSURED TO HIM; AND HIS GRACE 
THINKETH, (AND SOMEWHAT THEREIN KNOWETH) 
THAT THE POTENTATES OF ITALY HAD LIEFER, 
(IF THEY DURST BE A-KNOWEN OF IT) TO HAVE 
ONE AMONGST THEM THERE, THAN THAT THE 

^ WHEREOF TO BE ADVERTISED WITH DILIGENCE HE HATH COMMANDED US 

^ THESE, HE HATH COMMANDED US ALSO TO DECLARE HIS MIND ALSO 

_ 1 assages enclosed in caret marks arc insertions made by Henry in 

ms own draft. 

^ WHICH 
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EMPEROR SHOULD DETAIN IT STILL IN HIS OWN 
CUSTODY;^ X FOR AS LONG AS HE DETAINeth IT^ X 
THEY ARE ALWAYS IN FEAR THAT HE PRETEND- 
ETH THE MONARCHY OF ALL ITALY, WHICH 
ABOVE ALL THINGS IHEY DETEST AND FEAR; 
WHEREFORE HIS GRACE’S OPINION IS, THAT THE 
GIVING OF IT TO DON LOUIS SHALL INDEED BE AS 
GOOD TO THE EMPEROR, AND AS MUCH FOR HIS 
SURETY AND HIS SUCCESSION, AS THOUGH HE 
KEPT IT TO HIMSELF. FOR IF IT PLEASE HIM HE 
MAY HAVE IT AS MUCH AT HIS COMMANDMENT,® 
FURNISHED WITH HIS SOLDIERS, AS IT IS NOW, OR 
ELSE IT WERE PITY OF HIS LIFE, BEING BRED UP 
AT THE EMPEROR’S HAND AS HE HATH BEEN, AND 
IS YET, HAVING LITTLE OR NOTHING ELSE BUT 
WHAT HE SHALL HAVE OF HIM. 

FURTHER, HIS GRACE THINKETH, THAT IF IT 
WOULD PLEASE THE EMPEROR TO WIN^ ALLIANCES 
AND FRIENDSHIP, PUTTING (UPON SOME GOOD LIKE¬ 
LIHOODS) CONFIDENCE IN SOME OF THE POTEN¬ 
TATES OF ITALY, AS IN THE DUKE OF FERRARA, 
MANTUA, OR FLORENCE, AND SO WITH AMITY,® 
KINDNESS X AND ALLIANCE X TO ALLURE THEM, 
THAT IT SHOULD MAKE TO HIM AND HIS A PER¬ 
FECT ASSURANCE OF ALL THEIR DOMINIONS ON 
THAT PART OF ITALY,® AND SO BETWEEN the said 
DON LOUIS AND THEM HE AND HIS SHOULD EVER 
B[E ASSURED] OF THOSE PARTS, FOR THESE PRE¬ 
TEND NO TITLE TO ANY OF [HIS DOMINIONS, AND 
SHALL EVER HOPE] BY FIIS ASSISTANCE TO ENJOY 
THEIR [OWN, THE EMPEROR AND HIS SUCCESSION 
BEING MUTUALLY] BOUND WITH X THEM AND X 

* cuotody;—AND TiiAT-NO ' OTiicit DEvtcE HEncArTcn roLLOwiNO deleted 
by Henry. 

^- iw-ms ' OWK-cuoTODV deleted. 

® COMMANDMENT, AND TO BE FURNISHED 

* WIN BV 

® AMITY ANB- 

, * ITALY- wicY - BEiNo POUND ALOO-TB-Bi - FEND III5 inserted and deleted. 
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theirs !1-0R 'i'Hl''. DEi'ENHl'- OF EACH OTHER’S 
DOiN-lINTONSl- 

AS COXC'ERN’INR ; SPAIN WTH liN O SE.LF, the said Sir 
Thomas Wyatt X MA'i’ S,\\' X that IF' the Ring’s Highness 
WERIC AvS'whiLL A( '.QL'AlN'ri'.D AS \ !is C'.racc hath BEEN 
IN TIMl'-S PAS’i', his Majesty COl'Ll) AND WOULD GIVE 
SOME COUNSl'L IN TII AT BEl I ALE': BUT SURELY his 
Highness iuith HAD NO PRAC/llCl'< IN 1 HOSE AFFAIRS 
THESE MANY Vh'.ARS, WHh'.REh'ORl* his Grace remitteth 
WHOLLY T’HA'i"- 'FO HIS MAji'-STY AND HIS DIS¬ 
CREET’ COUNCIL, Wi IICII CAN A THOUSAND TIMES 
BETTER DIH'ERMINE TT LVI' THAN his Highness; YET 
his Grace will NOT. WT lEN OCCASK )N SI I ALL serve'' PRE¬ 
TERMIT I’HE OIT'ICE Oh' A ITvRlT'.C.T’ FRIEND IN 
SHOWTN'G his ADYUT'., THOLTTl IT l-E BUT denderP 
AS BEh'ORis he hath DONh. AND IN OIHI'.R HTINGS 
HEREAFTER F'OLEOWING iniemleth T'O DO, TRUSTING 
TITAT THE EMPEROR WILE TARE PP AS PROCEED¬ 
ING OB' the'’ SINCERE HEART' oP' AN OLD ASSURED 
1 FRIEND. BU i' AS I'OR X OL'T'W'ARD X F'RIENDSHIP 
BOTH of" SPAIN AND l<LANDERS, his Grace trustclh (IF 
THE EMPEROR T’AREth IT’ SC)) TT I AT his I lighness AND 
his* POOR ISLAND MAY AND WT)ULD STAND HIM IN 
AS GOOD STEAD AS ANY OUTWARD PRINCE OR 
REALM IN CHRISTENDOM; AND II- IT WILL PLEASE 
HIM AS SINCERELY on“ X HIS X PART TO GO FORTH 
WITH THESE AMITIILS AND ALLIANCES ALREADYy 
BEGUN, AND NOW YET IN COMMUNICATION, AS his 
Majesty OF his SIDE SHALL, it i.s nor to he doubted BUT IT 
SHALL BE“ A PERDURABLE KNOT'" between their 
Majesties and posterities, AND A PERlTtC/F UNION AND 
SURETY FOR BOTH their REALMS AND DOMINIONS; 
whereof the King for his part SHALL GREATLY REJOICE, 
TRUSTING THE EMPEROR WILL DO THE SAME. AND 
FOR THAT PURPOSE the said Sir Thomas Wyat and Hoby 
SHALL MOST HEARTILY REQUIRFU'' FIIS MAJESTY 
^ that wholly ^ give ^ foolish h ® and ^ for 

® THIS ® OF ALREADY BETWEEN US BE KNOT TO ALL OD'B. 

BLOOD REQUIRE OF 
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THAT, FOR aVOIDING OF DELAYS, WHICH BE 
ALWAYS SUSPICIOUS, HE WILL EITHER SEND TO 
MY LADY REGENT HIS SISTER, FULL AND UNRE¬ 
STRAINED POWER BRIEFLY TO’- DELEGATE MINIS¬ 
TERS TO COMMUNE AND CONCLUDE THE SAME 
UPON REASONABLE CONDITIONS, OR ELSE WITH 
DILIGENCE TO SEND GRANDVELLE OR" COVOS inTO 
FLANDERS, fully instructed oP THE BOTTOM OF his 
STOMACH, FOR PERFORMING OF THIS INDISSOL¬ 
UBLE KNOT BETWEEN their Majesties and posterities,* 

TO THE PERFORMING WHEREOF they MAY ASSURE 
HIM* on the King’s BEHALF THAT THERE SHALL 
NEITHER LACK GOOD WILL NOR SPEEDY EXPEDI¬ 
TION, so that his Grace find THE SEMBLABLE corres¬ 
pondence in the Emperor; AND THAT IT SHALL NOT 
STAND BY his Highness FOR LACK OF CONDESCEND¬ 
ING TO A REASONABLE AID FOR MILAN, SO THAT, 

AS REASON WOULD, his Grace MAY HAVE A REASON¬ 
ABLE RECIPROQUE FOR IT. 

FURTHERMORE, they MAY DECLARE UNTO THE corresponding 
EMPEROR, IF IN COMMUNICATION ANY SLACKNESS vnj'e js.' 
BE LAID unTO his Grace, THAT IT WERE NO MARVEL 
THOUGH his Highness DID DELAY; FOR his Grace was 
BUT STRANGELY HANDLED BY HIS AGENTS, WITH 
UNJUST AND UNREASONABLE® DEMANDS, AND UN¬ 
LIKE TO PROCEED OUT OF A WILLING HEART TO 
CONCLUDE; and BESIDES THAT, WHO WOULD BE 
GLAD TO PUT HIS FOOT IN THE BRIAR AND TAKE 
THE WHOLE BURTHEN ON HIS NECK, THESE 
WEIGHTY CAUSES" AFORE REHEARSED, NOT BEING 
OTHERWISE THAN his Grace knoweth PROVIDED FOR. 

ALSO, THIS NEW RECONCILED AMITY OF OLD 
ENEMIES NOW X ENTIRE FRIENDS® X BLEW SO 
STRANGE A BLAST IN his Grace’s EARS, SO FAR FROM 
THE SURETY OF THE EMPEROR’S SUCCESSION, THAT 
IT HAD BEEN ENOUGH ALONE TO® discourage His High- 

^ TO -eONC ' LUDE WITH AND ° ANP- ® WITH BET-tt’EEN XJS AND OURS 

‘’- THEM OF ^- H ' N ' fcAWEUL- ^ CAUSES NOT BE *-¥SiENBS- ° DESESPERATE US 
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ness FROM JOINING THERE; CONSIDERING THAT 
BESIDES THE TITLE OF MILAN, THERE BE SO MANY 
OTHER TITLES DEPENDING STILL X BETWEEN 
THEM, X AS NAPLES, the SOVEREIGNTY OF FLAN¬ 
DERS, GENOA AND PIEDMONT, WITH NICE ALSO. 
THESE THINGS WELL CONSIDERED, his Grace reporteth 
himself BOTH TO THE EMPEROR AND HIS COUNCIL, 
WHETHER he hath NOT HAD CAUSE BOTH X TO' X 
SLACK AND OCCASION FOR TO THINK, THAT HE 
AND HIS X AGENTS^ X DID BUT DISSEMBLE WITH his 
Majesty FOR WINNING OF TIME, WHICH WAYS BEING 
FAR FROM A SINCERE FRIEND’S DEMEANOUR, his 
Highness HEARTILY requireth X HIM'' X TO cause his Com¬ 
missioners NO'^ longer to use with his Majesty, BUT SIN¬ 
CERELY HENCEFORTH TO PROCEED, AS UN¬ 
DOUBTEDLY the King for his part will do, OMITTING ATT. 
BY PAST QUARRELS, AND ENDEAVOURING their 
Majesties ON BOTH PARTS TO RECOMPENSE THEM 
WITH PERFECT LOVE AND KINDNESS. 


In the meantime, however, in October, 1538, an event took 
place in England which changed the whole situation—the destruc¬ 
tion and the desecration of the relics of St. Thomas of Canter¬ 
bury. To Catholic feeling abroad this was the final outrage, and in 
December Paul III decided, at last, that the moment had come 
to publish his Bull of Deposition against Henry.® France and 
Scotland were urged to refrain from all commerce with 
England, and Reginald Pole was sent to Toledo to urge 
Charles to invade England and reclaim it for the Catholic 
faith. In January it became plain, even to Henry’s hopeful 
envoys, that a marriage with the Duchess of Milan was out of 
the question; and it looked for the moment as if the Pope 
might at last have succeeded in uniting the Empire, France 
and Scotland against heretical England. 

“-eevNeH^ ^ ' Them “more put in use with us 
I hough even now, when he discovered how little likelihood there 
was ot either Charles or Francis putting it into execution, he refrained 
from actually issuing it. 
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In the letters that follow Henry protests first against the 
growing coldness and delay in the negotiations, then against the 
reception by the Emperor of Cardinal Pole. He also wrote 
personally in French to Charles, his good brother and ‘ per¬ 
petual ally to reinforce his ambassador’s request. 


viii.To Wriothesley, Vaughan and Carne^ 

By the King 

[Dec. 23, 1538.] 

Trusty and well-beloved, we greet you well. Advertising 
you, that after long expectation to hear of your proceedings and 
other occurrences there, whereof we be much desirous more 
often to be advertised, at the last arrived here the 20th of this 
month our courier Francisco, who brought unto us your letters 
dated from Brussels the i6th of this present, whereby we per¬ 
ceive right amply your discourses had with the Queen Dowager 
our sister, and with her Council there appointed to confer with 
you, upon the contents of our last letters sent unto you. And 
like as we like well and take in good part the discourses and 
remonstrations made unto them for your behalf, so we cannot 
a litde marvel of the very frosty coldness and slack remissness 
they show now, in very deed far from the correspondence of 
the sincerity we looked to have had, as well upon the 
Emperor’s promises and offers largely made untoms, and also 
upon the good and fair words ye had of them at the beginning 
of your conferences, and at your arrival there. We cannot but 
think it very strange that whereas ye desired of our said sister, 
the Queen Regent, having no power by her commission to sub¬ 
stitute any Commissioners under her, a bill signed with her 
hand, promising upon her honour to observe, conclude and 
ratify all that should be concluded between you and them, or 
to have it by copy under her Secretary’s hand, she will, and her 
Council also, so much stick at a thing, which is but a trifle unto 
them, but to us a thing of good moment and importance. For 
albeit we call not their honour and the observation of their 
word in question, yet prudent dealing requireth that in such 
^ His ambassadors at Brussels. 
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case it should be so provided, that, whatsoever chance, ye be not 
driven to that the answer of imprudent persons, ‘ non putabam \ 
Princes of circumspection, intending sincerely and in all points 
to observe for their part their promises and treaties, (as we do 
for our behalf) cannot but like, as they do mean 'well, to foresee 
and provide that, in case of instability, there be left inconsider¬ 
ately no starting hole for such as they treat with to digress from 
that sincerity of proceedings that is so meant. As we have the 
more cause to do, specially seeing that, after such vehement 
heat of promises and offers, we find in them such cold and slack 
proceedings. We see the meagreness of the power; we see by 
their own confession the slender instruction they have in all 
points to be treated; we perceive they allege upon things 
already agreed here, that their ambassadors passed the bonds of 
their commission, and that they make as much strangeness at 
the declaration of their offer made to conclude a straighter amity 
as though there had never been any such thing offered, but to 
refer unto you the opening of all together, as though we should 
sue for it, as they never had offered or heard of any such thing; 
and at the least they refuse to proceed to the other overture 
of marriage, minding not to conclude unless upon both together. 

This their strange and marvellous coldness should utterly 
discourage us further to treat with them, were it not that we be 
of such constant mind as we be loath to have entered so far con¬ 
ferences and no resolution to follow thereupon, and that we will 
leave no good office to entertain and increase the old and ancient 
amity that hath been ever between us and them, our progenitors 
and theirs. As we caused our good zeal and affection therein 
lately to be showed unto the Emperor by Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
Knight, our ambassador with him, and by our servant Philip 
Hoby, whom we sent thither for that purpose, with such 
instructions as we doubt not but our Council hath made you, 
Thomas Wriothesley, participant of, and ye your colleagues. 
Whereunto, as we understand by the report of our said servant 
Hoby, who returned thence about the 17th of this present, the 
Emperor made answer^ that he took our advertisements and 
gentle kindness, as well concerning the conservation of his own 
’ ^ This is the answer to No, vn. 
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person in his intended enterprise against the Turks and 
Machometistes, as also the surety and establishment of his son 
and posterity, in a very thankful part; and that the same were 
much according to the confidence he had ever put in our friend¬ 
ship, and so with long discourse declared his resolution and 
provision made for the same, to be reported unto us: the dis¬ 
course whereof is long and nothing toucheth your charge. 
But as touching Milan to be given to the Infant of Portugal, 
Don Ludovic, according to his offer, the said Emperor 
answered, that the time was not now to resolve in that, what 
he would do; but to dispose it, in despair of the Frenchmen, he 
thought it utterly to be eschewed, saying that they themselves 
be content, he reserving it in his own hands, to remain with 
the hope, and so he could not at this present dispose Milan to 
the said Infant of Portugal. Requiring that we should proceed 
upon the other marriage, and let the same remain till more 
commodity; or that if we liked not the alliance of the Infant 
of Portugal, in terms as it was communed of before the naming 
of Milan, whatsoever party we could devise more convenient for 
our daughter the Lady Mary, the said Emperor would employ 
himself therein, as honesty and reason should require; like as 
we think the said Emperor hath already, or will shordy, adver¬ 
tise the Queen Regent his sister thereof: and also that he is 
contented she shall proceed to treat upon the marriage of the 
Duchess of Milan, for the assurance of whose dowry, he 
affirmed, the said Regent hath sufficient commission and 
instruction, but that he will no further charge his Low 
Countries. 

For your more ample instruction wherein, ye shall under¬ 
stand that on the 28th of the last month we dispatched one of 
our couriers, called Nicholas, to the said Mr. Wyatt, with our 
letters concerning those matters and other; whereof (being our 
said servant Hoby departed from the Emperor’s court, and far 
on his way hitherward before the arrival of our said courier 
to the Emperor’s court) we cannot as yet have none answer. 
By the same we willed our Ambassador, amongst sundry other 
things and considerations, to declare unto the Emperor, that 
seeing his untowardness to give Milan to the said Infant Don 
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Ludovic, and for the great zeal we have to the common peace 
of Christendom, and that we should be loath that the giving 
of Milan should stir dissension or war, we intended no further 
to instant or press him thereof, but evermore continuing our 
good mind and affection to join with him, his said untoward¬ 
ness and coldness notwithstanding, we would be contented, 
upon honourable and reasonable conditions, to enter with him 
in alliance for the marriage of our own person with the 
Duchess of Milan, with the straighter amity between us to be 
concluded, so that the said Emperor would be content, amongst 
other things, to provide that the said Duchess may have her 
dote paid, and her dowry well assigned upon some good place, 
so that certain his towns of the Low Countries would be bound 
for the payment thereof, or else that he should make with 
sufficient surety of bankers for the true payment of the same, 
with the considerations in our last letters declared unto you 
amply. And we would our said Ambassador to declare unto 
the Emperor likewise the points of the straighter amity, which 
we would be contented to enter with him; such as in our said 
letters to you be specially declared. Upon the declaration 
whereof we look shortly to have advertisement and answer of 
his resolute mind, and that also he shall send more particular 
instructions to the Queen Regent, both upon the straighter 
amity, and the alliance of our marriage, and (as we think, and 
reason would) a more ample and express commission of power. 
Of which advertisement, and of our pleasure thereupon, we 
shall give unto you diligent and speedy knowledge, incontinent 
upon the receipt thereof, for your better instruction. These 
points to be kept secret unto you, and no further uttered there 
than hereafter shall be touched. 

In the mean time we will that at your next opportunity 
after the receipt of these presents, ye shall obtain your access 
unto the Queen Regent, and after our hearty commendations, 
to declare unto her that, seeing the cold answer ye had received 
at^ the beginning, both of the Deputies appointed to confer 
with you and of her also upon your exposition of the three 
points, which we desire to be agreed for the marriage of our 
daughter the Lady Mary with the Infant of Portugal, by the 
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which answer they proceeded as they had known nothing of 
the offer made of Milan, and as though they had had no 
advertisement of the other two points agreed here by Messires 
Chapuys and Don Diegowhich thing enforced us, (thinking 
that she had no ample instructions of those matters) to dispatch 
our servant Philip Hoby to the Emperor, conjointly with our 
trusty and right well-beloved Councillor, Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
Knight, our Ambassador, to expound unto him how strange 
we found the said Regent was no better instructed by him, that 
she might have given other answer that ye had received. 
Whereunto he answered that the said Regent was fully 
instructed of his whole mind, and had sufficient power to con¬ 
fer, treat and conclude with you, as well for the straighter 
amity, as for the one alliance as the other. . , . 

At this point the letter repeats almost word for word what 
has just been said in the two paragraphs immediately preced¬ 
ing the above. Henry then continues : 

... Wherefore ye shall require the said Regent, that 
having full instruction, as the Emperor hath answered she hath 
already, leaving and setting aside that coldness heretofore used 
with you; which although we think it strange and far from 
the expectation we have conceived of her sincerity towards us, 
yet nevertheless passing over the expostulation thereof, she will 
plainly and frankly, as she tendered the good increase of our 
alliance and amity, utter and expound unto you without any 
longer delay or timing, proceed to the resolution and conclusion 
of the said alliance with the Duchess, and the straighter amity; 
appointing unto you certain brief and short time, within the 
which ye may have a resolute knowledge of their minds, and 
proceed to a conclusion. And in case she be not disposed to use 
speed therein, nor inclined to any conclusion within some 
short time, ye shall not only declare unto her, that seeing the 
Emperor hath affirmed that she is fully instructed and hath 
sufficient power to treat, as well upon the straighter amity as 
upon both alliances and either of them, we shall have good 
/ The resident and special ambassadors of the Emperor to England. 
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cause to think that she is not so well inclined and affectionate 
to show correspondence to our sincere amity, as she hath ever¬ 
more in words affirmed unto you, and born in her countenance 
she was, but rather all the world that shall know the same shall 
reckon her a hinderer and letter of this noble amity and alliance, 
so much honourable and commodious to the common wealth 
of all our and their realms and dominions, and generally of 
the whole Christendom; which should be a great spot to her 
good estimation: but also ye shall require, that of her honour, 
and for the amity between us, she will well advise herself, and 
plainly declare the bottom of her mind herein unto you. 

For ye may say unto her we be daily instanted by our nobles 
and Council to use short expedition in the determination of our 
marriage, for to get more increase of issue to the assurance of 
our succession, and that upon their often admonitions of age 
coming fast on, and that the time slippeth and flyeth marvel¬ 
lously away, we be minded utterly to be within short space at a 
full resolution, one way or other, and no longer to lose time, as 
we have done this whole year, and above; which is of all losses 
the most irrecuperable, for it can never be redeemed with no 
manner price nor prayer; and that we being a Prince of courage, 
and of such prudence as can discern and esteem the doings as 
they be, unless we shall see other towardness of better speed on 
that part, ye mistrust, that upon the diffidence of sincerity and 
plainness of their proceedings, we should withdraw, by their 
slackness, the great zeal we have to join with them, and through 
their negligence seek that alliance with other that we could not, 
with honest and reasonable conditions, obtain sincerely of them, 
although we have merited to have the same, and better: which 
ye may say, as of yourselves, should be much to your discomforts, 
bearing so good will and affection towards them, and the accom¬ 
plishment of those matters whereof ye have had the charge and 
commission to treat, and little to their honour and commodity. 

The which thing ye shall desire the said Regent to weigh and 
consider, and so thereupon sincerely to proceed with such frank¬ 
ness, as the correspondence of your faithful amity towards them, 
and the good disposition and desire she affirmeth the Emperor 
and she hath to the continuance and increase of the perfect and 
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ancient amity which hath long endured between us and our 
progenitors, and them and theirs, doth of most reason require. 
And in case she will signify unto you (as we think she will not), 
that she is not disposed to use other frankness, then ye shall 
declare the regret ye have to perceive such strange proceeding 
of her part, supposing rather the same to proceed of evil coun¬ 
cillors, being more inclined to their private and particular affec¬ 
tions than to the good and wealth of both Princes and their 
dominions, than of her own self or the Emperor. Requiring 
you to give you then leave to return hither to us, rather than to 
keep you there any longer to lose more time. But in case (as it 
is the more like) she shall affirm herself, as she hath heretofore 
said, ready and most affectionate to conclude those alliances with 
us, and so appoint other meetings with such as she shall appoint 
to the same, to treat for her with you, ye shall desire that they 
will use both frankness and speed, and protest before a notary, 
that forasmuch as her power beareth no authority of substitution, 
and that she refuseth to deliver unto you the writing desired, 
that, upon her honour, she shall observe all that they treat and 
conclude with you; ye therefore, although ye have our commis¬ 
sion, do intend to have like liberty as they would have, and that 
we shall be none otherwise obliged to observe your conclusions 
than they will be to observe theirs, as reason requireth that the 
liberty be like to either party. And so with that protestation, as 
commoning at large with them, ye shall proceed to entreat upon 
the said alliance and straighter amity, according to the instruc¬ 
tions heretofore given unto you, and as upon further knowledge 
of our pleasure in that behalf, keeping this our expectation 
to have knowledge thence secret unto you, and as though we 
thought none otherwise, but that she hath already full instruction 
of the Emperor’s mind upon the same matters. 

And in the end, if ye shall perceive that they will condescend 
to no conclusion, and that ye should return without any resolu¬ 
tion of those alliances and amities; then, under colour of taking 
of your leave of the chief and principal gentlemen, as Monsr. de 
Bures, Monsr. de Berghes, and such as by familiarity ye know to 
be of estimation in the Court, ye shall lament to them, as of 
yourselves, that ye have found there, for their behalf, such cold- 
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ness and slackness, that ye, for their indisposition to join with us 
could nothing conclude, but have lost much time in vain, declar¬ 
ing the good will and inclination we have towards them and 
those parties, and that we have omitted no good office, for our 
part, for the continuance of the same, but were desirous before 
any other to join with them; requiring them to be bear you 
witness, that nothing may be arrected to our fault, neither con¬ 
cerning the straighter amity and alliance, nor concerning our 
good affection towards them and their dominions; wherefore they 
ought not to think strange if we shall otherwise provide for 
ourself, and join with other, when we find no conformity nor 
towardness with them. 

Likewise ye taking also your leave of the Duchess shall 
declare unto her the good mind and affection we bear unto her, 
and how earnestly we have been minded to honour her by our 
marriage, if on their behalf we had found reasonable conditions 
and conformky; but finding the contrary, she shall not marvel! 
if we join with other: lamenting your evil chance to have beerl 
commissioners and ambassadors in a matter of such honour,\ 
and that after long delays you could get none effect nor success ■' 
therein; with such good words as ye can otherwise devise, 
whereby they may not only print in their heart our loving and 
gende proceedings, and think that we have omitted no part of 
a Prince that favoureth them, but also conceive a grudge, or at j 
the least less favour, to them that have been letters of such 1 
honourable and commodious alliances. ' 

Given under our signet, at our palace of Westminster, the 
23rd of December, the 30th year of our Reign. 


ix.To Sir Thomas Wyatt 
TT By the King 

Henry R. ® rr ^ i 

l/an. 19, 1539.] 

i rusty and right well-beloved, we greet you well And as 
■we y your letters sent unto us in cipher by Tarbes post, as 
a so more expressly by your other letters, dated the second of 
IS present month, and brought by our courier Nicholas, we 
perceive on t at side daily more and more delays, remissness. 
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and such cold proceeding, after their vehemence showed outward 
in appearance that as, after so hot a summer, we saw never so 
cold a winter. Whereby it appeareth, like as ye have right 
prudendy objected unto them, that they seek friends for their 
need, and that, thinking themselves escaped their hands, they 
do but little regard their friends; which is not the true rule to 
knit a steadfast and certain knot of amity. They do far unlike 
to the good turns we have showed unto them, not at our need 
but at theirs. But as for that we let pass, and intend not to 
reproach it unto them; but rather, in the meantime, to content 
ourself with the honest virtue of our benefits showed for perfect 
love and amity; seeing that, between so sundry qualities of him 
and his two councillors (the mixtion whereof in die end is but 
a cold frost) we can have no certain answer, but be referred to 
two uncertain contingents; the one is declared unto yourself by 
the Emperor, to Duke Frederick’s advice at his coming into 
Spain unto the Emperor’s court; the other contingent, long to 
come is, as appeareth by the effect of the Emperor’s letters lately 
sent unto the Lady Regent by way of instruction, (as the chan¬ 
cellor of her court hath declared unto our ambassadors there) that 
concerning the alliance between us and the Duchess, the said 
Frederick should, at his return into Flanders from Spain, bring 
shortly resolution. Whereupon, what they will do we cannot 
well guess; but the same nevertheless, for to show ourself firm, 
constant, and steadfast in a good affection, once thoroughly 
printed in our heart, we will once essay whether they shall change 
their disposition. 

And therefore, forasmuch as one party is in Flanders, and 
our ambassadors have been there by the space of sixteen weeks, 
or thereabouts, and the Emperor said of his mere mind that he 
would send instructions, ample and sufficient, unto the Lady 
Regent of Flanders, and the purpose opened there although to a 
small purpose as yet, ye shall require the emperor for the same. 
And also because we intend not to treat upon one matter in two 
places, nor so far distantly from us, it may like him therefore, 
according to his offer and very promise, to send full instructions 
as he hath oftentimes affirmed and affirmed again to have done, 
when in deed the said lady denieth to have received any such 
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thing; but is ready (as constrained of necessity) to send upon any 
point purposed, in post to that court. And yet, when any such 
returned unto her, the answer is such, that she must as yet tarry for 
another; and that the said Emperor in a matter of such import¬ 
ance unto us as the matter of our marriage, wherein for the effect 
of succession, time and age be of marvellous high importance; 
and whereby the nobles and estates of this realm do much press 
us (as it were of urgent necessity) that we would no longer defer 
to be at a point with some one or other, they care not greatly 
where, so that we may have increase of issue. Whereupon ye 
shall eftsoons require him, as he will show himself zealoter of 
our ancient fraternal amity, that he will, without further protract 
and dilation of time, observe and fulfil his whole promise in 
sending these instructions; and that, in case he should not intend 
to join with us, that then, as it appeareth to honesty, honour, 
and the word of a prince according to our amities, he will plainly 
and frankly declare unto us his mind with a flat refusal and nay; 
rather than, so knitting one delay to the tail of another, to keep 
us longer in balance and suspense, and at last give us occasion 
to say that, whereas upon alliance offered unto us, we have sought 
increase of amity, after long and constant continuance, we have 
found for conclusion so cold proceeding, as to be ever so unkindly 
delayed, or else to have a flat nay. Which the Emperor’s dis¬ 
cretion may well think and foresee to be a thing much contrary 
and unlike to his imperial estate, and to the high degree wherein 
he is collocate, and to the correspondence of the very amity that 
we looked to find in him. 

And in case in any conference there shall be any motion 
made unto you, concerning assistance to tlie recovery of Gueldres, 
ye shall give no ear thereto; but answer that ye have no instruc¬ 
tion of us in that matter, and allege that it were too much to be 
desired of, or moved unto us, and that ye referred the same to 
the conferences to be had in Flanders; for we intend not to treat 
in two places, nor so far from us, as is before said. 

As touching Camerin,’- upon occasion whereof ye much harp 

Caxnerino, to which the young Duke of Urbino 
his marriage, and which the Pope was trying at this 
juncture to add to the Papal States. 
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we have and should take opportunity to do things, ye shall 
understand that we have and do know our right occasion and 
take your adverdsement therein in good and thankful part; 
signifying unto you that, (by the advice of our Council in the 
same and other things) we shall not neglect nor pass over any 
opportune occasion, finding good towardness in the parties, and 
forwardness in the matter. Wherefore ye shall declare unto his 
secretary there that, upon your advertisement, ye perceive such 
good inclination in us towards that family, and that we know 
so well the Bishop of Rome’s ambidon and cruelty, where he may 
obtain the upper hand upon the princes of Christendom, whose 
powers he ever practiseth to usurpate, and that, seeing our good 
disposition, ye can think none otherwise; but be assured that if 
the Duke, his master, shall require us as appertained!, and show 
the justice of his cause, we shall not fail to have regard to the 
honour of God, the support of princes, and such respect to the 
amity and affection we bear and have borne to that family, 
as they shall have cause to be contented. Therefore, adhort- 
ing ye him to write unto his master, the Duke, thereupon, 
and to use all celerity convenient, ye shall advise him, as of 
your self, that he shall also counsel to the said Duke, that 
he shall use of all possible diligence in sending a man unto 
us; trusdng assuredly that he is like, for the reasons before 
mendoned, to have good answer, and find subvendon and 
support at our hand, if he shall duly require and show his 
right unto us. 

As for those barking preachers, their slanderously defaming 
us in so celebre a place, which rather ought to be called false 
prophets and sheep-cloaked wolves, we pray you to continue your 
instant requisition to the Emperor and his Council, with your 
objections to their unreasonable answers, as ye have done hitherto, 
much to our contentment and thankful acceptation; alleging unto 
him that ye much marvel they proceed none otherwise to stay 
such false and untrue slanders against us being a king; seen 
that, of late, at Rouen, where a Grey Friar likewise slandered 
us, he was constrained to recant, and in plain pulpit to withdraw 
his words, and to declare that he had belied us and our nation; 
and that therefore he cried God, us, and our nation, mercy; and 
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that done, yet he was reserved in prison to further punishment^ 
As for your return hither in March next, we have deferred 
it until April; by all the which month, another shall arrive in 
your stead; requiring you to take it in so good and patient 
part, as at your return we may have for the same, amongst your 
other good merits, occasion to thank you heartily, and look upon 
the same hereafter. Not failing from time to time (as ye have 
of good custom used) diligently to advertise us of all your 
proceedings, occurrents, and doings there, as well concerning our 
own matters as others; as of Italy, of the Emperor’s voyage, and 
of French practices with him, and of all other things worthy 
knowledge. 

This day is arrived unto us some advertisements from Rome, 
wherein it was mentioned, that it is commonly spoken at Rome 
that the ambassador of England, being in Spain, hath made large 
promises unto the Duke of Urbino’s secretary. We cannot think 
but that, like as they meant by you, so they have, for some 
purpose, bruited and set forth this rumour abroad for their 
advantage; and that, although you have put him in some comfort, 
yet ye have not been so large to offer anything unto them, without 
our advice and pleasure. We trust your fidelity and discretion 
better than so. Yet, nevertheless, we have thought thereupon 
to warn you, that ye shall beware to speak so largely unto them; 
but with good sobriety and temperature, as we have before 
written. For, like as doubtless we would be glad to help the 
truth and right of princes, specially against the enemy of princes, 
the Bishop of Rome; so should we be loath to incur the name 
and renome of a setter-forth, cherisher, and maintainer of dis¬ 
sension and war in Christendom, where indeed we love peace, 
union, and amity; except only that we fear no such suspicions, 
where we be compelled against the enemies of God and ours, and 
the adversaries-general of princes. 

Given under our signet, at our palace of Westminster, the 19th 
day of January, the XXXth year of our reign. 


^ Henry had insisted, and Francis had, ostensibly at least, complied. 
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x.To Sir Thomas Wyatt 
By the King 

Henry R. [Westminster, Feb. 13, 1539.] 

Trusty and right weli-beloved, we greet you well . . . Upon 
the receipt hereof ye shall resort unto the Emperor, and like as ye 
have done already of yourself, so shall ye now in our name not 
only declare unto him that we have been credibly informed that 
our rebel and traitor Pole is coming towards him, as sent Legate 
to the Bishop of Rome, but also that forasmuch as the said Pole 
is by the laws of our realm found manifesdy to be our rebel and 
cankered traitor against our crown royal and the Majesty of the 
same, ye shall in our name require him, that in case the said 
Pole be not as yet arrived within this his realm and dominions, 
that then he shall not only forbid unto him the entry and access 
urito the same, but also command his officers and subjects in no 
wise to admit and suffer him to be or remain there, but to expel 
him out thereof if he shall be entered therein. And in case the 
said Pole shall be arrived already to the. Emperor’s court, then 
ye shall require the Emperor in that case that he will not only 
forbear all manner conference and communication with him, and 
in no wise to give ear unto his words, nor honourably recueil 
nor entertain him, but rather to despise him and contemn him 
like a rank traitor; and according to the treaties and alliances 
between us confirmed at Cambrai, (the copy whereof, as much 
as concerneth this point, ye shall receive herewith for your better 
instruction) to show unto him no manner of favour nor support, 
but command him out like a rebel traitor unto us his ancient ally 
and friend, and cause him incontinent to depart out of all his 
dominions, and in no wise to come, abide, or return into the 
same or any place thereof. And in case the Emperor shall 
answer unto you that the said Pole is sent thither rather for our 
good and common quiet in Christendom, than to perform any 
thing against us, then shall you answer thereto, that the said 
Pole having once traitorously thus persisted against us, (who not 
oHy made his house and whole family of nought, and enhanced 
them to so high degree, nobility and honour as they have been, 
as long as they were true and fidele unto us, but also, amongst 
■ ■ ' , ■ ■ 
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to destroy us and our dearest son the Prince, with the Lady 
Mary and the Lady Elizabeth our daughters, for to take upon 
them the whole rule, whereunto the said Marquis had fixed his 
mind and sought his opportune occasion these ten years, and 
practised to have conduced that mischief to his intent, (had not 
God favoured us, and we been ware in all things of such practices, 
and taken heed thereunto.) 

All these things have been disclosed by Sir GeofTrey Pole, 
Montague’s own brother, and openly proved before their faces, 
and by the law convicted thereof; yea, and the mischief, after 
their execution, declared by sundry their letters found, and by the 
same known that Sir Nicholas Carew was one of the chief and 
principal of that faction. Ye shall obsecrate the Emperor that 
he will remember the ancient amity between us, and have in 
memory his solemn oath and sacrament to observe the Treaties 
of Cambrai, and how oaths and promises of Princes ought to be 
observed; and require him to consider the effect thereof, and to 
ponder how odious and detestable traitors ought to be unto 
Princes; how they ought not to be suffered in any good 
company, but banished out of the same, declaring unto him what 
fruit doth commonly succeed of conferences, and communication 
of traitors; whereupon of late there is a pretty book printed 
in our realm, which ye shall receive herewith. 

We be about to provide some meet person to reside there in 
your stead, trusting so to speed him that he may be there with 
you by March, or half April, at the which time we shall willingly 
will you to take your leave thence, and so to return hither to do 
unto us such other service as ye shall be meet for, that shall be 
less to your charge and with our good favour. 

By the treaties it seemeth we should have written herewith 
to the Emperor concerning the said Pole, the which neverthe¬ 
less for cause (albeit the letters were already conceived) we have 
stayed for this time. We send you herewith the copy thereof, 
requiring you to peruse it and to send your advice thereupon; 
and afterward, if we shall see cause, we will send them unto you. 
In the mean season, if the Emperor shall object unto you that 
we should have written our letters unto him, ye shall answer it 
is not requisite, and that we trust so much upon the amity and 
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alliance between us, that having received heretofore letters of 
credence unto you, he shall be contented for this time to allow 
the same as part of your credence, and give no less faith unto 
your declaration and requisition than if he had received our 
letters thereupon. Ye may add thereunto, if ye see cause, that 
the fault we wrote not, to your judgement, is to be imputed 
to the negligence of the Secretary, who gave us no warning 
thereof. . . • 

XI. To Charles V 

[Fe( 5 >. 13, 1539.] 

Right high, right excellent and mighty Prince, our very 
dear and well-beloved brother, cousin, and perpetual ally, in the 
most effectual and hearty manner we recommend us unto you. 
Having of late been credibly informed that Cardinal Pole hath set 
out to journey towards you, the cause of which, is, as we under¬ 
stand, for no good, but to sow discord and dissension where is 
amity and concord : moreover his disposition, as we have proved, 
is so cankered that from it can no good thing proceed; but weep¬ 
ing crocodile tears he will, if it be possible, pour forth the venom 
of his serpent nature. 

Not only, therefore, do we desire to advertise you by these 
presents that he is to us very ingrate, rebel and traitor; and that 
since he has received the cardinal’s hat, and before that, he, with 
divers other traitors, being of bis kindred, hath conspired the 
destruction of our person, of Prince Edward our son, and of the 
Lady Mary and the Lady Elizabeth our daughters; of the which, 
by the laws of our kingdom, he has been indicted and found 
guilty: but also, by these our letters, to pray and require you, as 
he is undoubtedly our rank rebel and traitor, that you will neither 
do nor show him any favour, support nor comfort, as a person 
malicious to all Princes, according as the ancient friendship and 
alliances between us, and the treaties of peace require, that you 
will refuse him access to you, and send him forth and expel him 
from your dominions, and otherwise treat him as our traitor, 
according to the treaties and as you would that we in like case 
should do for you. 

We have charged our trusty and well-beloved councillor Sir 
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Tliom^s A/V^y 3 ,ttj our 3 .rn.b 3 ,ss 3 .(lor resident with you^ to signify ^.nd 
declare to you the above, praying and requiring you thus to do, 
and if you should so require of him, to declare to you his un- 
thankfulness, and the conspiracy that he with his accomplices 
hath practised against our said person and offspring. . .. . 

He finishes with a polite reiteration of his demands, and the 
usual courtesies. 

Pole was a papal envoy, and as such, Charles replied, he was 
bound to receive him. More menacing still, on February 21, all 
English ships in Flemish ports were put under arrest, and 
Mendoza the Spanish ambassador was recalled. Everywhere 
the talk was of a great fleet that was gathering at Antwerp. 
Wriothesley wrote from Brussels to Cromwell, ‘ It is in every 
man’s mouth that we shall have war ’. Castillon, the French 
ambassador, was recalled. Wriothesley could get no satisfaction 
when he protested against the arrest of English ships. The 
Emperor, he was told, needed sailors for his fleet: once it had 
sailed the ships would be free. Guns and ammunitions accumu¬ 
lated at Antwerp. An innumerable sum of money ’ was levied 
from the clergy for a holy war against England. Wriothesley 
reported all the rumours: ‘ I have also heard that the French 
King, the Bishop of Rome, and the King of Scots should be as 
it were in league to invade us this summer: and how the 
Emperor will send to their aid certain Spaniards which shall 
arrive in Scotland. But it is significant that he adds, ‘ which 
purpose I take for no gospel ’, and that in March, while making 
all reasonable preparations for defence, Henry was still keeping 
up the proper diplomatic relations with Charles, and protesting 
through his ambassador at the detention of the English merchant 
ships in Flanders. 

xn.To Sir Thomas Wyatt 
By the King 

Henry R. [ Westminster, March lo, 1534.] 

Trusty and right well-beloved, we greet you well; and declare 
unto you that we do take and accept agreeably the great diligence, 
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dexterity and activity, which ye have used to bring the affairs of 
our traitor Pole to that he might depart miscontented from 
thence; and to have such plain conference with the Emperor, 
Coves and Granvelle his Counsellors, as ye have had, and in 
attaining the true knowledge of things, as appeareth ye have done 
by the tenor of your letters of the 23 of this last month; for the 
same we thank you full heartily and will remember your good 
service accordingly, willing you, as soon as ye can, upon the 
receipt hereof, to get your access and audience of the Emperor. 
At the first entry whereof, with our right aflfectuous commenda¬ 
tions, thanking him for the good purpose he is in to keep and 
observe the treaties and alliances between us entirely, and in 
every point as a Prince of honour regarding his oath and promise, 
and to show all friendship and amity; ye shall show unto him 
that we do very thankfully accept of him the refuse he hath made 
unto the traitor Pole, to assent and condescend unto the inique 
censures and requisitions of the Bishop of Rome lately pronounced 
unjustly against us and our subjects; and that the miscontentment 
of our said rebel Pole at his departure is much to our contentment 
as whereby we may have a demonstration that the Emperor hath 
fulfilled indeed the same that his friendly words unto you did 
report; which (as ye shall declare plainly unto him) be far dis¬ 
crepant from the doing of his officers and subjects in the Low 
Countries, where of late we have found a marvellous strangeness, 
our ambassadors and merchants also. For upon Ash Wednes¬ 
day, by a general proclamation made at Antwerp and elsewhere 
in the Emperor’s name, all our ships with the goods therein (as 
they were ready to return from the mart) have been arrested, 
and for colour, as we understand, ships of other nations have 
been arrested withalL Sithens for any suit that our ambassadors 
could do, as yet our ships with all the merchandises be detained 
there, under the pretence that the Emperor lacketh mariners for 
his navy to go against the Turk, as the saying is. There was 
joined thereto such sudden strangeness showed unto our ambas¬ 
sadors, as whereas the day afore they were much made of; the 
next day or second, beyond man’s expectation, skant in the 
RegenPs Court any man would speak or make any countenance 
towards them, nor direct them to show where they should attend 
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Upon the Regent, at whose hands they found marvellous strange 
countenance and skantiness of words, and, to comprehend in few 
words, they were never so well entertained as they have at die 
beginning been indeed. But sithens Lent began, as for a penance, 
their entertainment hath been marvellous strange; yea, and 
stranger than we will rehearse: strangeness, in having audience 
with long delays both at the Queen’s hands and other her chief 
Counsellors: strangeness, in answers and fashion. Also, our 
ambassadors have been sithens that constrained to pay the excise 
there, which no ambassador of England paid in any man’s 
remembrance. They be the first that ever paid it. The taske 
thereof is i8d. on every barrel of beer, above the price of the 
brewer. They have showed it and complained to the Queen, 
but nevertheless they must pay it, or lack drink. 

Besides this, through all the said Low Countries incontinendy 
rose a bruit among all manner of men, which was published 
through the High Almayne and other parts, that the Emperor 
and the French King, and other Princes of Christendom, at their 
exhortation, and by the Bishop of Rome’s provocation and pro¬ 
curement, should forthwith have war against us: and that the 
Emperor’s navy was only addressed for that purpose, to invade 
us suddenly and afore any full preparation. 

The conjectures written to us from Almayne, Spain, and 
other parts were, that (known it was everywhere) the Emperor 
hath broken his intended journey against the infidels, and that 
therefore that navy must be for another purpose. Not against 
the Lutherans, for the ships will not serve there: nor also for the 
custody of Guelders, being the contention before the Princes 
Electors. Then concluded they, that it was against Denmark, 
or against us; but for as much as his treaties with Denmark doth 
last yet for a year and a half, the conclusion remained, that it 
was meant against us, as a common confederacy to disquiet us 
and our subjects. 

It seemeth to us by all report, there was never a bruit and 
rumour so suddenly spread, so constantly affirmed, and so spite¬ 
fully uttered in all the peoples’ mouths, in the most vehemency 
whereof Monsieur Chapuys, the Emperor’s ambassador, without 
any ostentation of letters, but only, (as he said) the Queen’s 
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commandment, required in the mean time, (when the most fire 
and fervour of the same bruit was), leave and licence to depart; 
and instanced us, and our Council very much. We showed unto 
him the said bruits and rumours, and that if he should depart at 
that time the suspicion and bruit should increase; and that he 
was the Emperor’s ambassador and not the Queen’s, by such 
letters of commission as he brought unto us at his coming hither; 
and that the custom was never between Princes to revoke their 
ambassadors resident without letters, and unless they should 
send some other in his stead to supply his room after him; and 
that we thought not meet for the Emperor’s service, nor for the 
expedition of our common affairs, that he should depart hence 
and no man succeed in his stead. And yet, nevertheless, that we 
knowing it should be the Emperor’s pleasure signified unto us 
that he should depart, not only we would not detain him, but 
gave him kindly leave, and liberally rewarded him as appertained. 

These rumours and bruits of war against us, the arrestment 
of our ships, the strangeness showed to our ministers there, that 
navy and army in a readiness for the Emperor, the requisition 
of the said Chapuys to depart, ran abroad this our realm and 
almost everywhere. Whereupon our merchants complained sore 
unto us, and in such wise, that for their indemnity we have been 
constrained to arrest the ships of the Emperor’s countries, as well 
of Flanders as of Spain. For assuredly in Spain our subjects 
be marvellously in sundry parts of the sea coasts evil entreated, 
arrested, and put to great trouble, molestation, and losses, through 
the means of certain slanderous preachers subornate thereto by 
the Bishop of Rome and his adherents, and suffered by the said 
Emperor, (but not as we think in any wise by his commandment 
or consent.) Wherefore, after declaration of those things, ye shall 
require him to show you his mind thereupon plainly and roundly, 
and that like as we have found the same proceedings in his Low 
Countries and in his coasts of Spain, very strange unto us, so he 
ought not to marvel that we have made the same arrest upon his 
ships,^ but consider how much more he would have done if he 
had been in our case; assuring him, that upon the delivery of 
our ships, all his shall, without any loss or damage, be likewise 
* By proclamation, on March i, 1539. 
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delivered. We do not write unto you the rumours half so 
spiteful, and the entertainment half so strange as it hath been. 
I think never such a thing was heard of, and specially after treaty 
of marriage, such a banquet, without any manner cause given 
unto them. 

We have well noted, seen, and perused the answer given 
unto you in writing, concerning the treaty of straighter amity, 
and the alliance with the Duchess of Milan, that they will not 
proceed thereto without the Bishop of Rome’s dispensation, &c. 
Ye shall show unto the Emperor that he may well perceive that 
we and the Bishop of Rome be at such terms, that there is on 
neither part such motion to be made. And that therefore, we 
look no longer to treat thereupon. We had been glad to increase 
our amity and alliance with him that way, and should be yet, 
were it not that age cometh on apace upon us, and that we be 
daily instanced and importunately called on by all our nobles not 
to defer our marriage so long, and that the loss of time in that 
behalf is irreparable; requiring us, that for more assurance of our 
succession we shall protract the time no longer. Wherefore yc 
shall require him, sithens we cannot go thorough with him, that 
he shall not think strange if we shall otherwise provide for us, 
and seek elsewhere, as we intend to do, that alliance that we 
could not have with him: and that he may be assured that the 
amity and alliance for our part shall be no less observed and kept, 
than the tenor of our treaties doth purport, and that he shall ever 
find in us correspondence of the old and ancient amity. 

We purpose, according to our Letters sent heretofore unto 
you, to send shortly thither our trusty and well-beloved servant 
Richard Tate, to succeed there in your place and stead; and 
according to your desire, give unto you our favourable leave to 
return hither. In the mean time we pray you to be as ye have 
always, vigilant and diligent in seeking knowledge of the dis¬ 
positions and minds there, as far as ye can; and also of all other 
occurrents to advertise us with celerity, wherein we shall take 
your doings in thankful part. ... 

It is difScult to be sure how far Henry was bluffing when 
he wrote, on March 10, of Pole’s mission as if it had failed, 
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although it is a fact that his reception had been both cold and 
discouraging. To all appearances^ however, Henry was pretty 
sure of his ground. England was actively in a state of defence: 
the fortresses on the Border and along the south coast were 
strengthened : ships were ready in the Thames: and the English 
ambassadors had not been recalled from Spain or Flanders. In 
spite of all the rumours and threats Henry was keeping his 
powder dry at home and diplomatically keeping his temper 
abroad. Nominally he was threatened with just that combination 
of foreign forces he had always striven to prevent: apparently 
the danger of invasion was imminent: yet no one seemed unduly 
scared, and though the great fleet at Antwerp was due to sail any 
day, still the English ambassadors were not recalled. Why? 

To understand Flenry's diplomacy it is necessary to go back 
to Letter x, and to read again what he has to say about ‘the 
ingratitude of the Poles k It is here that we shall find the 
grounds of his confidence in the spring of i539> i^^ point of 
cohesion between his domestic and foreign policies. 

The story of the Pole family, and its terrible downfall, is so 
well known that only a brief recapitulation should be necessary. 
Through their mother, Margaret Pole, Countess of Salisbury, 
Reginald Pole and his brother Henry, Lord Montague, were of 
royal Plantagenet descent, their grandfather being George, Duke 
of Clarence, brother of King Edward IV. With his cousin, 
Henry Courtenay, Marquis of Exeter, a grandson of Edward IV, 
Montague stood near the succession, if Henry’s issue should fail. 
Moreover, he was the son-indaw of George Neville, Lord Aber¬ 
gavenny, himself the son-in-law of the Duke of Buckingham who 
had been executed in 1521, nominally on suspicion of treason, 
actually for his nearness to the throne. Montagues, Courtenays 
and Nevilles, in fact, came as near to constituting a party with 
rival claims to the throne as was possible in the England of 
Henry VIII. In Cornwall and Devon the power and prestige 
of the Courtenay family was enormous, and whatever doubt 
there may be as to the actual disaffection of these noblemen, there 
is no doubt whatever that France and Spain and their ambas¬ 
sadors regarded this family group and its possible pretenders as 
the enemy within the gates upon whom would largely depend 
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the successful issue of any foreign invasion of England. That 
Henry was equally alive to this danger hardly needs stating. 

To Henry, Reginald Pole was a traitor, and the love of their 
early years had converted to the bitterest hatred. Pole was 
working abroad against the King : the European situation looked 
doubtful: the conduct of the Marquis of Exeter had been for 
some time under suspicion: Pole’s mother and brother had been 
in correspondence with him during his exile. The combination 
of circumstances gave Henry his excuse and his opportunity. 
Sir Geoffrey Pole, a younger brother, was arrested at the end of 
August, 1538, and after some two months in the Tower was 
reduced to a state in which he was ready to say or swear anything 
that was required of him. He implicated his brother Lord 
Montague, the Marquis of Exeter, Sir Edward Neville and 
various others by his evidence, and early in November these 
three were committed to the Tower. 

The case against them was grounded largely on the fact that 
they had corresponded with Cardinal Pole, and on the allegation 
that they were traitors who had ‘ machinated ’ the King’s death. 
Technically, they were condemned for treason; actually, because 
the King believed that the very existence of the now-hated Pole 
family was a menace to the throne. They were executed on 
December 9, 1538. Geoffrey Pole, -as king’s evidence, was 
pardoned, but the Countess of Salisbury was imprisoned in the 
Tower, until an abortive rising under one of the Nevilles in 
Yorkshire sealed her fate, and led to her execution in May, 1541. 
To Spain Wyatt passed on the ‘ explanation ’ given in Letter x. 
France was informed that the Marquis of Exeter had plotted to 
destroy the prince, and to usurp the kingdom by marrying his 
own son to the Princess Mary. 

Henry’s vengeance had been swift and terrible, but it is 
difficult to believe that its synchronization with the threat of 
danger from abroad was a matter of chance. While the Cardinal 
was busy revising and printing his attack on the King—^his 
Liber de Unitate —^while the Pope was preparing to launch his 
Bull of Deposition, and was urging the Emperor to invade 
England, Henry quickly and ruthlessly destroyed at one blow 
the family of his eloquent enemy and the sole remaining focus 
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of possible domestic treason. Charles V was an astute judge of 
a situation, and knew something of England and Englishmen. 
The information so politely conveyed in the letter of February 13 
was probably understood as Henry meant it to be. In the event 
of an invasion England would present a united and determined 
front to the enemy: there would be no ‘ malice domestic no 
faction, to welcome the invader. Charles, however conscien¬ 
tiously he might listen to Pole, found his coming most inoppor¬ 
tune : he was anxious to undertake a campaign against the Turk; 
and affairs were not going too well in Germany, where the 
Lutheran princes made continual trouble. Henry went on show¬ 
ing the diplomatic amiability of the strong man who knows his 
position is sound: and by the middle of April, 1539, the mighty 
fleet that had gathered at Antwerp was dispersed: and the 
invasion alarm was over. The letter recalling Wyatt and dis¬ 
patching his successor was dated Greenwich, April 12, 1539. On 
the 28th, Edmund Harvel, acting in Venice as Henry’s agent in 
the matter of the Duke of Urbino and the Pope’s usurpation of 
Camerino, wrote to Cromwell, ‘ the babblings against England 
are everywhere ceased ’. 

As a diplomatic episode this particular example of Henry’s 
‘judicious meddling’ is typical of a great deal of his foreign 
policy.’- To Henry and his advisers the whole affair must have 
seemed considerably more important and less abortive than it 
looks to us now. If we feel that nothing was achieved by it, to 
Henry everything was achieved, in that for eighteen months of 
Anglo-European tension the status quo was successfully main¬ 
tained. It proved to Henry that Charles and Francis at peace 
were actually no more dangerous—though doubtless less profit¬ 
able—than Charles and Francis at war. It was a practical demon¬ 
stration of two things of which England could not, beforehand, 
be theoretically sure—namely, of the impotence of the Papacy 
and of England’s real security. 

Of equal importance in any study of the development of 


^ For a similarly voluminous and apparently useless group of letters see 
the French correspondence of 1535-6 to be followed in Addit. MS. 25114. 
Amongst these letters Calig. E. II, f. 208 gives a good but dull example 
of Henry’s handling of a draft. 
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Henry’s character is this story of the fate of the Pole family. 
As he grew older his purpose grew more implacable. With the 
birth of his son, the fate of the Poles was sealed. The successor 
lived : his succession must be ensured. If Henry had been ruth¬ 
less about Katharine of Aragon and his daughter Mary ten years 
before, he was ten times more ruthless now. It is not without 
significance that just after the executions of Montague and Cour¬ 
tenay, the French ambassador Castillon writes in January, 1539, 
begging to be recalled, because he ‘ has to do with the most 
dangerous and cruel man in the world The cruelty and ruth¬ 
lessness of this later period of Henry’s reign reveal a hardening 
of character, a degeneration of the finer qualities of his mind, and 
the development of that giant tyranny which has led H.A.L. 
Fisher to speak of ‘ these grim unlovely years ’. If the first 
unmistakable sign of it was the execution of Sir Thomas More 
and Bishop Fisher in 1534, its unequivocal and consummate ex¬ 
pression was found in the calculated and deliberate destruction 
of the Poles. Principles and individuals alike were to go down 
before the one dominating concept of strong rule, and absolute 
sovereignty—the Tudor imferium. 


IN me cnapters on me aivorce ana tiic riignmagc or Grace we 
have seen something of the way in wliich the breach with Rome 
was accomplished, and have also seen Henry’s chief measure of 
religious reform. His attack on ecclesiastical wealth and corrup¬ 
tion reached its most destructive climax in the dissolution of the 
monasteries. The abolition of papal authority was completed by 
the Act of Supremacy, by which, and by the submission of the 
Clergy, supreme control in all matters ecclesiastical passed to the 
State. By 1536 Henry had concentrated in himself not only the 
complete control of state policy, but also the spiritual and tem¬ 
poral power of the church in England. lie was, as he boasted, 
Pope and'Emperor, within his own dominions. 

It is not necessary to labour the point that the ‘ reformation ’ 
carried out by Henry was political and not theological, both in 
origin and scope. His measures of reform attacked both the 
privileges and the property of the Church, but not its doctrine. 
To the end of his days Henry remained the ' Defender of the 
Faith k Time and again he asserted his unwavering adherence 
to the Catholic faith, as witness, for example, the two brief 
extracts that follow. 

The first is taken from his instructions to Gardiner, Bishop 
of Winchester, who in 1535 was sent as ambassador to Francis I, 
to negotiate an alliance between England and France. 

. . . whatsoever false reports and untrue surmises should be 
by any man made unto him to slander the truth, the King’s 
Highness nevertheless is in all his doings as becometh a 
Christian prince to be, confessing Christ and his true doctrine, 
abhorring, detesting, punishing and pursuing all heresy, with¬ 
out other innovation, the mo such as the necessity of the 
tru hath required, declaring unto him how all such cere- 
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monies and orders in the Church and religion of Christ as 
may by any temperance be suffered, be in the realm of 
England untouched and immoved. . . d 

The second, which emphasizes Henry’s abhorrence of heresy, 
is taken from the manifesto which, in 1538, he addressed to the 
Emperor and all Christian princes. 


As we have abrogated all old Popish traditions in this our 
realm, which either did help his tyranny or increase his pride, 
so, if the Grace of God forsake us not, we will well foresee 
that no new naughty traditions be made with our consent to 
bind us or our realm.^ 


Equally to the point is the evidence of his daughter Mary— 
not only a devout Catholic, like her father, but also a funda¬ 
mentally religious woman. During the reign of Edward VI, 
when repeated efforts were made to bring her to conform to the 
newly-established order of service, she protested that rather than 
agree ‘ to use any other service than was used at the death of the 
late King her father she would lay her head on a block and suffer 
death . She used and would use ‘ the accustomed Mass, which 
the King, your father and mine, with all his predecessors ever¬ 
more used; wherein also I have been brought up from my youth 
Henry VIII, in fact, while responsible for what we loosely 
describe as The Reformation * in England, neither accepted nor 
tolerated the thought and doctrine of the Reformers. Their 
opinions were heresy. They might welcome many of his 
measures as triumphs for party, especially when in Septem¬ 
ber, 1538, it was ordained that an English Bible ‘ of the largest 
volume’ should be set up in every church, and that the Pater 
Noster, the Creed and the Ten Commandments were to be 
publicly recited in English. But beyond the rejection of papal 
authority, the demand for reform of the clergy, a dislike of 
superstition, and a desire to have an English Bible, King and 

^ Addit. MS. 25114, f. 96. 

^ An Epistle . . . written to the Emperor's Majesty. Berthelot. 
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reformers had nothing in common. And the country, as a 
whole, was as conservative as its King. 

The Act of Supremacy (see p. 125) was followed up by the 
administration to all the King’s subjects of the Oath to the 
Succession, the preamble to which meant that clergy and laity 
alike had to accept Henry’s divorce under pain of misprision of 
treason. For their refusal to swear to this Sir Thomas More and 
Bishop Fisher were attainted in i 534 j refusal 

to acknowledge Henry’s supremacy they were condemned under 
the Act of Treasons. This Act, as from February, 1535, rendered 
any one who denied the royal supremacy liable to the death 
penalty, and both suffered on the scaffold in 1535. 

It was an Act of deliberate terrorism, of the most doubtful 
legality, and only the deliberate assertion of Henry’s will made 
it possible. In a circular letter, issued to the Justices of the Peace 
in June, 1535, they were commanded to declare at their sessions 

the treasons traitorously committed against us and our laws 
by the late bishop of Rochester and Sir Thomas More, 

' knight, who thereby and by divers secret practices of their 
malicious minds against us, intended to seminate, enpnder, 
and breed amongst our people and subjects a most mischiev¬ 
ous and seditious opinion, not only to their own confusion, 
but also of divers others, who lately have condignly suffered 
execution according to their demerits. And in such wise 
delating the same with persuasions to the same our^ people, 
as they may be the better riped, established, and satisfied in 
the truth; and consequently that all our faithful and true 
subjects may thereby detest and abhor in their hearts an 
deeds the most recreant and traitorous abuses of the said 
malicious malefactors as they be most worthy; and finding 
any default, negligence, or dissimulation in any manner of 
person or persons, not doing his duty in this part, ye imme F 
ately do advertise our council of the default, manner an 
fashion of the same. (Cleo. E. VI, f- 2i8.) 


In 1536 Henry endeavoured to control diversity of religious 
/M-iininn bv issnincr Ten Articles defining the faith of the Church 
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of England. The King’s own statement is that he was ' con¬ 
strained to put his own pen to the book, and conceive certain 
articles which were agreed upon by ConvocationThe first 
five deal with points of faith, including the sacraments of baptism, 
penance and the altar. The remaining five deal with rites and 
ceremonies; and it is here that the influence of Cranmer and the 
reformers makes itself most felt. The three extracts which follow 
show how closely Henry adhered to Catholic doctrine, while at 
the same time encouraging needed practical reforms and checking 
superstition. 


i.The Ten Articles 

... we being of late, to our great regret, credibly advertised 
of such diversity in opinions as have grown and sprungen in this 
our realm, as well concerning certain articles necessary to our 
salvation, as also touching certain honest and commendable cere¬ 
monies, rites and usages in our said Church, for an honest policy 
and decent order heretofore of long time used and accustomed; 
minding to have that unity and agreement established through 
our said Church concerning the premises; and being very desir¬ 
ous to eschew not only the dangers of souls, but also the outward 
inquietness which by occasion of the said diversity in opinions (if 
remedy had not been provided) might perchance have ensued: 
have not only in our own person at many times taken great pain, 
study, labour and travail, but also have caused our bishops and 
other the most discreet and best learned men of our clergy of 
this our whole realm to be assembled in our Convocation, for the 
full debatement and quiet determination of the same; where after 
long and mature deliberation and disputations had, of and upon 
the premises, finally they have concluded and; agreed upon the 
said matters. . . . 

(f- 68) The Sacrament of the Altar 

Fourthly, as touching the sacrament of the altar, we will 
■that all bishops and preachers shall instruct and teach our people 
committed by us unto their spiritual charge, that they ought and 

1 L.P. XI, iiio. 
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must constantly believe that under the form and figure of bread 
and wine, which we there presently do see and perceive by out¬ 
ward senses, is verily, substantially, and really contained and 
comprehended the very self-same body and blood of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, which was born of the Virgin Mary, and suffered 
upon the cross for our redemption, and that under the same form 
and figure of bread and wine, the very self-same body and blood 
of Christ is corporally, really, and in the very substance exhibited, 
distributed and received of all them which receive the said sacra¬ 
ment; and that therefore the said sacrament is to be used with 
all due reverence and honour. And that every man ought first 
to prove and examine himself, and religiously to try and search 
his own conscience, before he shall receive the same; according 
to the saying of St. Paul, Quuquis ederit panern hunc aut biberit 
de poculo Domini indigne, reus crit corporis et sanguinis Domini; 
probet autem seipsum homo, et sic de pane illo edat et de poculo 
bibat; nam qui edit aut bibit indigne, judicium sibi ipsi manducat 
et bibit, non dtiudicans corpus Domini. 


(f. 69'') Qj linages 

As touching images, truth it is that the same have been used 
m the Old Testament, and also for the great abuses of them 
sometime destroyed and put down; and in the New Testament 
they have been also allowed, as good authors do declare. Where¬ 
fore we will that all bishops and preachers shall instruct and teach 
our people, committed by us to their spiritual charge, how they 
ought and may use them. And first, that there may be attributed 
unto them, that they be representers of virtue and good example, 
and that they also be by occasion the kindlers and stirrers of men’s 
nunds, and make men oft to remember and lament their sins and 
offences, especially the images of Christ and our Lady : and that 
therefore it is meet that they should stand in the churches, and 
none o erwise to be esteemed : and to the intent the rude people 
s ou not from henceforth take such superstition, as in time 
past It IS thought that the same hath used to do; we will that 
our bishops and preachers diligendy shall teach them, and accord¬ 
ing to this doctrine reform their abuses, for else there might 
fortune idolatry to ensue, which God forbid. And as for the 
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censing of thein, and kneeling and offering unto them, with 
other like worshippings, although the same hath entered by 
devotion, and fallen to custom; yet the people ought to be dili- 
pntly taught, that they in no wise do it, nor think it meet to 
be done to the same images, but only to be done to God, and in 
^is honour, alAough it be done before the images, whether it 

biries^^^^^’ 

(h?!’') Of Purgatory 

Forasmuch as due order of charity requireth, and the book 
of Maccabees, and divers ancient doctors plainly shewen, that it 
IS a very good and charitable deed to pray for souls departed, 
and forasmuch also, as such usage hath continued in the church 
so many years, even from the beginning, we will that all bishops 
and preachers shall instruct and teach our people, committed by 
us unto their spiritual charge, that no man ought to be grieved 
with the continuance of the same, and that it standeth with the 
very due order of charity, a Christian man to pray for souls 
departed, and to commit them in our prayers to God’s mercy 
and also to cause other to pray for them in masses and exequies, 
and to give aims to other to pray for them, whereby they may 

be rehevedand holpenof some part of their pain. But forasmuch 

as the place where they be, the name thereof, and kind of pains 
ere also be to us uncertain by scripture; therefore this, with 
all other things, we remit to God Almighty, unto whose mercy it 
IS meet and convenient for us to commend them, trusting that 
God accepteth our prayers for them, referring the rest wholly to 
God, to whom IS knownen their estate and condition; wherefore 
It IS much necessary that such abuses be clearly put away, which 
under the name of purgatory hath been advanced, as to make 
men believe that through the Bishop of Rome his pardons, souls 
might, clearly be delivered out of purgatory, and all the pains of 
It, or that masses said at Coeli or otherwhere in any place 
or before any image, might likewise deliver them from il thek 
pain, and send them straight to heaven, and other like abuses. 
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The following are a few extracts from the article dealing with 
the sacrament of penance, (f. 66'') 

. . . Item, that this sacrament of perfect penance . . . con- 
sisteth of three parts, that is to say, contrition, confession, with 
the amendment of the former life, and a new obedient recon¬ 
ciliation unto the laws and will of God, that is to say, exterior 
acts in works of charity according as they be commanded of 
God. . . . 

... the said contrition consisteth in two speciiij! parts, which 
must always be conjoined together and cannot I\e dissevered: 
that is to say, the penitent and eontrite«M^«»^^'^fc4?ovvledge. 
the filthiness and abomination of his own sin . . . T/^^Lstalso 
conceive not only great sorrow and inward shame tha "^^ith 
so grievously offended God, but also great fear of 
pleasure towards him, considering he hath no works or merits of 
his own which he may worthily lay before God as sufficient satis¬ 
faction for his sins; which done . . . must needs succeed and 
be conjoined the second part, viz. a certain faith, trust and con¬ 
fidence of the mercy and goodness of God, whereby the penitent 
must conceive certain hope and faith that God will forgive him 
his sins, and repute him justified and of the number of his elect 
children, not for the worthiness of any merit or work done by 
the penitent, but for the only merits of the blood and passion of 
our Saviour Jesus Christ. 

Item, that this certain faith and hope is gotten and also con¬ 
firmed, and made more strong by the applying of Christ’s words, 
and promises of his grace and favour contained in his gospel, and 
the sacraments instituted by him in the New Testament; and 
therefore to attain this certain faith, the second part of penance 
is necessary, that is to say, confession to a priest, if it may be had; 
for the absolution given by the priest was institute of Christ to 
apply the promises of God’s grace and favour to the penitent. 

Wherefore as touching confession, we will, that all bishops 
and preachers shall instruct and teach our people committed by 
us to their spiritual charge, that they ought and must certainly 
believe that the words of absolution pronounced by the priest 
be spoken by the authority given to him by Christ in the gospel. 
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In the two paragraphs that follow, the penitent is told that 
he must accept the church’s absolution as if it were ‘the very 
words and voice of God himself and that auricular confession 
is to be nowise contemned, but taken as ‘ very expedient and 
necessary 

As touching the third part of penance . . . although Christ 
and his death be the sufficient oblation, sacrifice, satisfaction and 
recompense, for the which God the Father forgiveth and remit- 
teth to all sinners not only their sin, but also eternal pain due 
for the same; yet all men truly penitent, contrite and confessed, 
must needs also bring forth the fruits of penance, that is to say, 
prayer, fasting, almsdeeds, and must make restitution or satis¬ 
faction in will and deed to their neighbour in such things as they 
have done them wrong or injury in, and also must do all other 
good works of mercy and charity, and express their obedient will 
in the executing and fulfilling of God’s commandment outwardly, 
when time, power and occasion shall be ministered unto them, 
or else they shall never be saved. ... 

Item, that by penance and such good works of the same, we 
shall not only obtain everlasting life, but also we shall deserve 
remission or mitigation of these present pains and afflictions in 
this world. . . . 


The end of the third decade of the reign marks the climax 
of Henry’s assertion of his supreme headship. The rising tide 
of heretical and sectarian opinion had to be stemmed, and the 
following proclamations, issued in November, 1538, and April, 
1539, show how carefully Henry himself worked over every docu¬ 
ment he issued for the regulation of religion. It must always be 
remembered that religious heresy, more especially Anabaptist 
or Wyclifite heresy, was practically political heresy—a definite 
source of danger to such a kingship as Henry sought to establish. 
It threatened his conception of sovereignty in much the same way 
that Bolshevism or Communism to-day threatens the monarchical 
system. 
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ii.The King’s Proclamation for bringing in Seditious Books 

[Not/. i6, 1538.] 

The King’s most royal majesty being informed that sundry 
contentions and sinister opinions HATH BY WRONG 
TEACHING AND NAUGHTY PRINTED BOOKS IN¬ 
CREASED AND^ grown within this his realm of England and 
other his dominions amongst his loving subjects of the same 
CONTRARY TO THE^ true faith, reverence and due observa¬ 
tion of such sacraments and sacramentals and laudable rites, 
ceremonies, as heretofore have been used and accustomed within 
the Church of England, whereof his Highness immediately 
under God is justly and lawfully Sovereign, chief and supreme 
head in earth immediately under Christ. ESTEEMING ALSO 
THAT^ by occasion of sundry printed books in English tongue 
as be brought from outward parts, and by such like books as have 
been printed within this his realm, set forth with privilege, con¬ 
taining annotations and additions in the margins, prologues, and 
calendars, imagined and invented by the makers, devisers and 
printers of the same books, as by sundry strange persons called 
Anabaptists AND SACRAMENT ARIES which be lately comen 
into this realm where some of them remain privily unknown; 
and by SOME other his Highness’ subjects, using some super¬ 
stitious speeches and rash words of erroneous matters, and 
fantastical opinions BOTH in their preachings and familiar 
COMMUNICATIONS'^ whereby diverse and many of his 
SIMPLE loving subjects have been induced and encouraged 
arrogantly and superstitiously to argue and dispute in open places, 
taverns and alehouses NOT ONLY UPON BAPTISM BUT 
ALSO UPON^ the holy and blessed sacrament of the Altar, 
AND FARTHER also to break, contempne and despise of their 
own private wills and appetites, other holy sacraments, laudable 
rites and ceremonies heretofore used and accustomed in this his 

^ Henry deletes this and the following phrases: are lately sprung and 
^ for and concerning the 

^ and that such strife sinister opinions and contentions is risen, sprungen 
and increased as well 
^ opinions 
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grace’s realm and church of England not only to the great slander 
of sundry the King’s true, simple and unlearned subjects and 
other, but also to the reproach and vituperation of this said whole 
realm and church, to his Grace’s high discontentation and dis¬ 
pleasure, with danger of increase of the said enormides and 
abuses, unless his highness should speedily redress the same. 

There follow instructions for the examination and licensing 
of such books by the Privy Council. The remainder of the 
proclamation is then concerned with the measures to be taken 
against the Anabaptists, with the Sacrament of the Altar, cere¬ 
monies, and the marriage of priests. 

Item, forasmuch as diverse and sundry strangers of the sect 
and false opinion of the Anabaptists AND SACRAMENTARIES 
been lately comen into this realm, where they lurk secredy in 
diverse corners and places, minding craftUy and subdy to pro¬ 
voke and stir the King’s loving subjects to their errors and 
opinions, whereof part of them by the great travail and diligence 
of the Kang’s Highness and his counsel be apprehended and 
taken. The King’s most royal Majesty declareth and notifieth 
to all his loving subjects that his Highness, like a godly and 
catholic prince, abhorreth and detesteth the same sects and their 
wicked and abominable errors and opinions, and intended! to 
proceed against such of them as be all ready apprehended accord¬ 
ing to their merits and the laws of his realm, to the intent his 
subjects shall take example by dieir ptuiishments and not adhere 
to their false and detestable opinions, but utterly forsake and 
relinquish the same; which his Highness straighdy commanded! 
them SO tO' do upon pain of like punishment; AND ALSO 
THAT WHERESOEVER ANY SUCH BE KNOWN THEY 
SHALL BE DETECTED AND WITH AS CONVENI¬ 
ENT DILIGENCE AS MAY BE INFORM HIS MAJESTY 
OR SOME OF HIS COUNCIL TO THE INTENT THEY 
MAY BE PUNISHED ACCORDING TO THEIR DESERTS, 
AND THE MAINTAINERS, ABETTORS OR PRINTERS 
OF THE SAME OPINIONS WITH ANY OTHER OBJEC¬ 
TIONS OF ALL BOOKS OUT OF WHICH ANY SUCH 
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LEWD OPINIONS MIGHT BE GATHERED. And over 
this his Majesty straightly chargeth and commandeth all other 
strangers o£ the same Anabaptists AND SACRAMENTARIES, 
erroneous sects not being apprehended OR KNOWN, that they 
WITHIN VIII OR X DAYS after this present proclamation, 
with all celerity shall depart out of this realm and all other his 
dominions, upon pain of loss of their lives and forfeiture of all 
their goods without any favour, remission or indulgence to be 
administered to any of the offenders against the tenor of this 
present Article. 

Item, forasmuch as the most blessed and holy sacrament of 
the Altar is the very body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
our only Saviour and Redeemer, and so hath and ought to be 
taken and believed by the whole congregation of Christian men, 
upon the peril of damnation, truly and without any sinister 
arguments or sophistical opinions grounded without faith upon 
fantastical reasons. His Highness, therefore, minding earnestly 
to conserve his people in the true and just faith of the said holy 
and blessed sacrament, and that they shall not be seduced or 
beguiled by fantastical reasons and arguments, straightly chargeth 
and commandeth all and singular his loving subjects and other 
residents within this his realm and all other his dominions, that 
they nor any of them from henceforth shall reason, dispute or 
argue upon the said holy and blessed sacrament, nor of the 
mysteries thereof, upon pain of loss of their lives and forfeiture 
of their goods, without any favour or pardon to be showed by 
his Majesty to any offending in this behalf. Except and reserved 
to learned men in holy scripture, instructed and taught in the 
Universities, their liberty and privilege in their schools and places 
accustomed concerning the same, and otherwise in communica¬ 
tion without slander of any man for the only confirmation and 

declaration of the truth thereof. 

Item forasmuch as diverse and sundry persons have presumed 
and do arrogantly attempt of their sensual appetites and freward 
rash wills to contempne, break and violate diverse and many 
laudable ceremonies and rites heretofore used and accustomed 
in the Church of England, and yet not abrogated by the King’s 
Highness authority, whereby daily riseth much difference, strife 
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and contention amongst diverse and sundry his loving subjects; 
as for and concerning the ceremonies of holy bread, holy water, 
procession, kneeling and creeping ON GOOD FRIDAY TO the 
cross and Easter day, setting up of lights before the Corpus 
Christi, bearing of Candles upon the day of the purification of 
our Lady, ceremonies used at the purification of women delivered 
of child, and offering of their crysomes, keeping of the four offer¬ 
ing days, payment of tithes according to the old customs of the 
realm, and all other such like LAUDABLE ceremonies hereto¬ 
fore used in the church of England which as yet be not abolished 
nor taken away by the King’s Highness: His Majesty, for 
avoiding such contentions and the occasions of the same amongst 
his loving subjects, doth straightly charge and command all and 
singular his subjects and other residents within this his realm, 
that they and every of them shall observe and keep all and 
singular the ceremonies before specified, and all other such like 
ceremonies heretofore used and accustomed in this realm and not 
abrogated nor abolished by his Highness nor by his laws or 
authority royal; so as they shall use and observe the same without 
superstition and esteem then for good and laudable ceremonies, 
tokens and signs, to put us in remembrance of things of high 
perfection and none otherwise, and not to repose any trust of 
salvation in them but take them for good instructions until such 
time as his Majesty do change or abrogate any of them, as his 
Highness upon REASONABLE considerations and respects,if 
it shall hereafter seem to his most excellent wisdom so to be 
convenient and expedient for the quietness of his people and 
the advancement of his common wealth, BOTH MAY AND 
INTENDETH TO DO. 

Finally, his Majesty understanding that a few number of this 
his realm being priests, as well religious as other, have taken wives 
and married themselves contrary TO THE WHOLESOME 
MONITIONS OF SAINT PAUL AD THIMOTHEUM, AD 
TITUM AND AD CORINTHEOS, BOTH FIRST AND 
SECOND, AND CONTRARY ALSO TO THE OPINIONS 
OF MANY OF THE OLD FATHERS AND EXPOSITERS 
OF SCRIPTURE, NOT ESTEEMING ALSO THE avow and 
^ may lawfully do deleted bv Henrv. 
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promise of chastity which they made at the receiving of their 
holy orders, HIS HIGHNESS in no wise minding that the 
generality of the clergy of this his realm should with the example 
of such a few number of light persons proceed to marriage with¬ 
out a common consent of Elis Highness and the realm, doth 
therefore straightly charge and command as well all and singular 
of the said priests as have attempted marriages, as all such as will 
hereafter presumptuously precede in the same, that they ne any 
of them shall minister any sacrament or other ministry mystical, 
ne have any office, dignity, cure, privilege, profit or commodity 
heretofore accustomed and belonging to the clergy of this realm, 
but shall utterly after such marriages be expelled and deprived 
from .the same, and be had and reputed as lay persons to all 
purposes and intents, and that such as shall after this proclama¬ 
tion, contrary to this commandment, of their presumptuous mind 
take wives and be married, shall run in his Grace’s indignation 
and suffer further punishment and imprisonment at his Grace’s 
will and pleasured 

iii.The King’s Proclamation for Uniformity in Religion 

[April, 1539.] 

The King’s most royal majesty hath been informed that great 
murmurs, malice and malignity is risen and sprung amongst 
divers and sundry of his subjects by diversities of opinions, some 
of them minding craftily by their preachings and teachings to 
restore into this realm the old devotion to the usurped power of 
the Bishop of Rome, the hypocrite religion, superstitious pilgrim¬ 
ages, idolatry, and other evil and naughty ceremonies and dreams, 
justly and lawfully abolished and taken away by authority of 
God’s word, and to allure the people again to the same. And 
some other taking and gathering divers holy Scriptures to con¬ 
trary senses and understanding, do so wrest and interpret, and 
so untruly allege the same to subvert and overturn as well the 
sacraments of holy church, as the power and authority of princes 
and magistrates, and in effect generally all laws and common 
justice, and the good and laudable ordinances and ceremonies 
necessary and convenient to be used and continued in this realm, 
^ For note on text see App. L Notes. 
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which were ordained for the increase and edifying of virtue and 
good ^Christian living. Some of them also using the Scripture, 
permitted to them by the king’s goodness in the English tongue’ 
MUCH CONTRARY TO HIS HIGHNESS’ EXPECTA¬ 
TION ; FOR HIS MAJESTY’S INTENT AND HOPE WAS 
THAT THEY THAT WOULD READ THE SCRIPTURe’ 
WOULD WITH MEEKNESS AND WILL TO ACCOM¬ 
PLISH THE EFFECT OF IT READ IT, AND NOT TO 
MAINTAIN ERRONEOUS OPINIONS AND PREACH 
NOR FOR TO USE THE READING OR PREACHING OF 
IT IN UNDUE TIMES AND PLACES, AND AFTERS such 
fashions and sorts, as it is not convenient to be suffered. And 
thus each^ of them dispute so arrogantly against each other of 
their opinions, as well in churches, ale-houses, taverns, and other 
places and congregations, that there is begun and sprung among 
themselves slander and railing each at other, as well by words as 
writing: one party of them calling the other papist, the other 
party calling the other heretic; whereby is like to follow DIS¬ 
SENSION and tumult, NOT ONLY TO THEIR OWN CON¬ 
FUSIONS THAT TEACH AND USE THE SAME, BUT 
ALSO TO THE DISTURBANCE AND LIKELIHOOD OF 
DESTRUCTION OF ALL THE REST OF THE KING’S 
TRUE AND WELL BELOVED SUBJECTS, if his Majesty, 
like a godly and catholic prince, of his excellent goodness, by his 
princely power and authority given him by God, should not 
politicly in the beginning provide for the same. For remedy 
whereof, his most royal Majesty by his most excellent wisdom 
knowing and considering his kingly office and charge touching 
the premises, and daily painfully studying and devising with a 
most noble and earnest heart to reduce his people committed by 
God to his care, to unity of opinion, and to increase love and 
charity among themselves, and constantly to conserve them in 
the same, intendeth, (God willing,) by advice of his prelates and 
clergy, and other of his Council, to proceed to a full ORDER and 
resolution to extinct all such diversities of opinions by GOOD 
AND JUST laws to be made for the same by authority of his 
parliament; and yet nevertheless now in the beginning of his 
Tliis is snotlicr spaced drsjEL and this wholf^ fcAon ■incArt-ir\n 
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parliament, of his most excellent and virtuous goodness, mindeth' 
b\’ A proclamation set (orih HY HIS HIC^HNESS, WITH the 
advice of his (muncil, ACCX)RI)INH TO AN AUTHORITY 
OF PARLIAMENi: ALRItADY TO HIS HIGHNESS’ 
SUCOlsSSORS AND (,:OUNC:iL CbRANTED, to extirp and 
take away sonic occasions, AS HEREAFTER FOLLOWETH, 
which have moved and lircd division among sundry o£ his 
subjects: and therefore by authority of this his present parlia¬ 
ment, straightly chargeth and commandeth, that no person 
or persons shall from henceforth slanderously and maliciously 
name or call any other papist, nor heretic, unless the person or 
persons so using themselves can and do lawfully and justly prove 
the same to he true, upon pain of } 

And over tliis his Majesty straightly chargeth and command- 
cth, that no person, except such as lie curates or graduates in any 
of the universities ol' Oxford or Cambridge, or such as be or shall 
be admitted to preach by the king’s licence, or by his vicegerent, 
or by any bishop of the realm, shall teach or preach the Bible or 
New Testament, nor expound the mysteries thereof to any other: 
nor that any person or persons shall openly read the Bible or 
New .Testament, in the English tongue in any churches or 
chapels, OR ELSEWHERE, with any loud or high voices, AND 
SPECIALLY during the time of divine service, or of celebrating 
and saying of masses, but virtuously and devoutly to hear their 
divine services and masses, and use that time in reading or 
praying with peace and silence, as good Christian men ought 
to do, FOR FIIS OWN ERUDITION, upon the like pains as 
is afore rehearsed: NOTWITFISTANDING his highness is 
pleased and contented, that such as can AND WILL read in the 
English tongue, shall and may quietly and reverently read the 
Bible and New Testament by themselves SECRETLY, at all 
times and places convenient, for their own instruction and edifica¬ 
tion, to increase thereby godliness and virtuous living; WITH 
THIS ADMONISHMENT NEVERTHELESS, THAT IF 
THEY SHALL HAP TO FIND any doubt of any text or 
sentence in the reading thereof, to beware and take heed of their 
own presumptuous and arrogant expositions of the letter, but 
A space of nearly four inches is left in the MS. at this noint. 
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TO resort humbly to such as be learned in holy Scripture for 
their instructions in that behalf. 

Finally, his highness signifieth to all and singular his loving 
and obedient subjects, that his majesty was nor is compelled by 
God’s word to set forth the Scripture in English to his lay subjects, 
but of his own LIBERALITY and goodness was and is pleased 
that his said loving subjects should have and read the same in 
convenient places and times, to the only intent to bring them 
from their old ignorance and blindness to virtuous living and 
godliness, to God’s glory and honour, and not to make and take 
occasion of dissension or tumult by reason of the same: where¬ 
fore his Majesty chargeth and commandeth all his said subjects 
to use the holy Scripture in English according to his godly 
purpose and gracious intent, as they would avoid his most high 
displeasure and indignation, besides the pains above remembered. 

The culminating point of the ecclesiastical legislation of the 
reign was reached in the Act of Six Articles, known to the 
Reformers as ‘ the whip with six strings ’. The Parliament 
which met early in 1539 appointed a committee of two arch¬ 
bishops, six bishops, and Cromwell as vice-gerent, to examine the 
state of religious belief. The Duke of Norfolk, one of Cromwell’s 
chief enemies, precipitated matters by putting before the house 
six articles, which dealt with the main points of difference 
between Catholic and Protestant. He proposed that these points 
should be debated, aud a penal statute then frained accordingly, 
to secure the religious conformity and uniformity that Henry 
so gready desired. Cranmer and Latimer led the cause of the 
Reformers, with Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, and Tunstall, 
Bishop of Durham, as two of the chief defenders of the old faith. 
Henry himself argued against the Reformers in the House of 
Lords, and according to Cranmer secured the passage of the 
measure thus determined on, and known as the ‘ Act for abolish¬ 
ing Diversity of Opinion ’.^ That he was intensely concerned 
about the precise wording, and was himself responsible for much 
of it, is evident from the following extract dealing with the six 
articles of belief. 
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retained and continued, used and frequented in the church 
or no? ’ 

Forasmuch as after a mature discussion it hath pleased 
almighty God so to assist the King’s said Majesty in the search¬ 
ing and finding out the truth, as the same, after all arguments 
had and made for both parties, hath been by (IN MANNER) an 
uniform consent of all and singular THE SPIRITUAL AND 
TEMPORAL ESTATES OF THE REALM, LED (AS 
SEEMETH) by one spirit of truth, agreed and condescended 
unto, with special request made to the King’s said Majesty, that 
the said agreement might be by act of parliament testifieci and 
established, with such pains and punishments, as good men 
rejoicing in it, the evil might also for fear abstain and forbear 
to interrupt and impeach this notable unity and concord, much 
to the honour of God, and setting forth of his truth, and perpetual 
renown and fame of the King’s said Majesty, the surety and 
quietness of this realm, with the increase of Christian charity, 
most requisite and necessary. 

Be it therefore enacted by authority of this present parlia¬ 
ment, that all and singular the King’s subjects, spiritual and 
temporal, shall LOVINGLY receive, accept, allow, and approve, 
•^ND in their words and deeds uphold and maintain these truths 
and verities in the said articles agreed and concluded BY THE 
KING’S HIGHNESS, AND HIS COURTS OF PARLIA¬ 
MENT, as followeth: 

First, that in the most blessed sacrament of the altar, ^ by the 
strength and efficacy of Christ’s mighty word, THAT BEING 
SPOKEN, is present really the natural body and blood of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, CONCEIVED OF THE VIRGIN MARY, 
under form of bread and wine; and that after the consecration 
there remaineth NONE OTHER SUBSTANCE, BUT THE 
SUBSTANCE OF HIS FORESAID NATURAL BODY." 

Secondly, that communion in both kinds is not necessary AD 
SALUTEM BY THE LAW OF GOD; AND THAT IT IS 
TO BE BELIEVED AND NOT DOUBTED OF, BUT 

^ Henry inserts, and then deletes the consecration 
^ Henry substitutes this for the oxigmsl's neither the substance of bread 
nor of wine. 
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THAT IN THE FLESH, UNDER FORM OF BREAD, IS 

'j’Hi' \’i-;ry p,lo()D; and in the blood under 

FORM OI' WINIL IS TUI' VERY FLESH, AS WELL 

A pari; as I'l iolx ;i i ti i ey were both together. 

'PHIRDIA; ti IA'P priests, after the order of priesthood 
received, AS AI'ORE, may not marry by the law of God. 

Fourthlv, that vows of chastitv OR WIDOWHOOD made 
by men or women, MADE TO' GOD ADVISEDLY, be to 
hco!)served hv the law of God; ANT) I'HAT IT EXEMPTETH 
THEM P'ROM OTHER LIBEirriES OF CFIRISTIAN 
PEOPLE-, WHICH WrrilOUT THAT THEY MIGHT 
ItNJOY. 

FIl-THLY, d'HAT PP IS MF-F-T AND NECESSARY 
THAI' IdUVAl'E MASSES BE CONTINUED AND AD- 
MPP'PED IN 'PHIS OUR ItNGLISH CHURCH AND 
CONGREGAl'lON, AS WHliRFTY GOOD CHRISTIAN 
PEOPLE (ORDERING 'PHEMSELVES ACCORDINGLY) 
DO RECItIVE BOTH GODLY AND GOODLY CONSOLA¬ 
TIONS AND BP'-NEFITS, AND IT IS AGREEABLE ALSO 
TO GOD’S LAW. AND 

SIXTHLY, 'ITIAT auricular confe.ssion is necessarily to be 
retained and continued, used and frequented in the church of 
God. . , . 

For the penalties inflicted for disobedience in thought or deed 
we have to turn from Henry’s draft to the Act itself. This 
provided that any one who by word or writing should teach or 
hold any opinion contrary to the first article was to be condemned 
as a heretic, and burnt, forfeiting his goods and lands. Any 
who denied the other five, and priests who married after taking 
their vows, were to be adjudged felons, condemned to forfeit all 
their goods for a first conviction, and to die if convicted a second 
time. 

Incidentally, when considering the Act of Six Articles it is 
as well to remember two things: the first, that after a year the 
severity with which it was put into execution was considerably 
relaxed: the second, that Professor A.F.Pollard is able to 
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life of Cranmer that ‘ The Catholic bishops would have been 
powerless to carry the Act, and Henry VIII would not have 
helped, unless the mass of the laity had been on the same side 
‘ Toleration,’ he adds, ‘ was shocking to the minds of the most 
enlightened/ 


That Henry himself scrutinized with minute care the word¬ 
ing and the intention of every single article of religious legislation 
carried in these years is amply demonstrated by a large number 
of documents, and more pardcularly by those collected together 
in the Cotton volume known as Cleopatra E. V, from which the 
above draft has been taken. Amongst other items this volume 
contains a lengthy exposition of the meaning of the twelve articles 
of the Creed, most of which have been annotated by Henry in 
his own hand, some very fully. Characteristically, when the 
exposition of ‘ I believe in God the Father Almighty ’ begins with 
‘ For the plain understanding of this article . . .’, Henry imme¬ 
diately inserts ‘ Ye must understand that we intend to declare 
every material word of the same ’. Equally, it is noticeable that 
on the eighth (‘ I believe in the Holy Catholic Church ’) he has 
more alterations and comments to make than anywhere else. 

On the questions of doctrine which were discussed by the 
bishops he has made many comments. Their statements on the 
subject of confirmation he criticizes; ‘ This answer is not direct 
When they write that ‘Making of Bishops hath two parts, 
Appointment and Ordering’, Henry demands ‘Where is this 
distinction found.? ’ When they give the former to ‘Christian 
princes and rulers ’, but keep for themselves ordination ‘ wherein 
grace is conferred ’, Henry writes ‘ Now since you confess that 
file .Aposdes did occupate the one part, "which now^ you confess 
belongeth to princes, how can you prove that ordering is only^ 
committed to you bishops ? ’^ 

On two drafts of an act concerning the degrees of consan¬ 
guinity that are to be held prohibited in matrimony he has com¬ 
mented freely in execfable handwriting,® and a Latin defence of 
auricular confession he has annotated in Latin. He has also 
expressed some of his "opinions on purgatory, in the note which 
follows. 


1 £ 


3 A1. 


S « _ 



V. 


Ubtcunque lignam ceceaem loi eni 

This text is itself, (speaking but of a stick), doth not deny 
purgatory, nor the example of a dead stick can well, without 
great forcing, be attribute to a soul repentant, not yet having his 
full judgement. And if you will turn it to a lively stick, then 
it seemeth me that it will make much against your purpose; for 
a lively stick may chance with falling to grow—though not 
suddenly—and so come to perfection of his fruit; so may the 
soul of man, (hy this example,) departing hence to purgatory in 
right faith, grow there towards his perfection, abiding the day 
of Judgement. 

Beati quorum Ihesus 

How do you descant on this psalm, and also on Saint Augus¬ 
tine, when you would make folk believe that this was meant 
against purgatory, when the very text declareth nothing hut the 
beatitude and happiness of them that hath their sins hid and 
forgiven. Herein do you show your carnal wit which in preach¬ 
ing you disprise so much. 

Another question that was very fully debated was the neces¬ 
sity for auricular confession. It roused Henry to express himself 
at length in three large holograph pages. This and the three 
autograph pages already described in Part III, Chapter II, are the 
two longest documents in his own handwriting which we possess. 
On this one point Henry stood with Cranmer and the Reformers 
—that auricular confession was not enjoined by the Scriptures. 
..^Tunstall, Bishop of Durham, pursued the argument in writing 
'hfter the debate was finished, whereupon Henry dealt with him 
in the following letter. 

VI. To Tunstall 

[c. March, 1539.] 

Since methought, (my Lord of Durham^), that both the 
bishops of York, Winchester,® and yours reasons and texts were 
so fully answered this other day in our house,® as to my seeming 

^Tunstall, ^ Lee and Gardiner. ^ i.e. in Parli amenf. 
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and supposal the most of the house was satisfied; I marvel not 
a little why eft-soons you have sent to me this now your writing 
being in a manner few other texts or reasons than there were 
declared both by the bishop of Canterbury and me, to make 
smally or nothing to your intended purpose. But either I esteem 
that you do it to prove my simple judgement alone, which indeed 
doth not much use, (though not the wisest) to call in aid the 
judgements of other learned men, and so, by mine ignorant 
answer, seem to win the field; or else that you be too much 
blinded in your own fancy and judgement, to think that a truth, 
which by learning you have not yet proved, nor, I fear me, can¬ 
not, by scripture, nor any other direct and provable ground; 
though I know mine unsufficiency in learning, if the matter were 
indifferent, and that the balance stood equal, since I take the verity 
of the cause rather to favourize the part I take than yours, it giveth 
me therefore great boldness, not presuming in learning, but in 
justness of the cause, seeing by writing you have provoked me 
to It, to make answer to your arguments. Therefore I beginning 
now to reply to your first allegation, shall essay to prove, if I 
can, that your own author, in place by you alleged, maketh plain 
against your opinion; for, as you allege him, St. Chrysostom saith, 
quod suffiat solus pudor pro poena, then auricularis confessio 
is not by commandment necessary; for it were, this word solus 
is by your author ill set; therefore your author in this place 
furthered! you but litde. To your fallax argument, I deny your 
consequent, founded only upon small reason, which is the ground 
of your fallax argument: which reason I need not to take away, 
for your alleged author doth show too plainly, in his 5. Homily’ 
tomo 5. that you gather a wrong sense upon his words, for he 
saith, with much more touching this matter, these few words, 
non hominibus peccata tua detegere cogo; then his other text 
afore rehearsed, is not to be understood as you would wring it. 
Further, methinketh I need not (God thank you) too gready 
study for authors to conclude your wrong taking of texts, for 
those yourself allege serveth me well to purpose: for all your 
labour is to prove that auricular confession were by God com¬ 
manded, and both your authorities of Bede and Pole, showeth 
nothing but that they did confess their sin?? ■ 
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affirm that it was by commandment; wherefore they make for 
mine argument and not for yours. 

Your other texts of John 21. and Matthew 18. were so 
thoroughly answered this other day, and so manifestly declared 
not to appertain to our grounded argument, that I marvel you 
be not ashamed eft-soons to put them in writing, and to found 
your argument now so fondly on them; for what fonder argu¬ 
ment can be made to prove thereby a necessity of confession, 
than to say, If you confess not, I cannot forgive ? Would a thief 
which committeth felony, think himself obliged by the’- law to 
disclose his felony, if the^ law say no more, but if thou confess 
not I cannot forgive thee ? or would he trust the sooner therefore 
to be forgiven? This is matter so apparent, that none can but 
perceive except he will not see. As touching Origen’s places by 
you alleged; as the first, in Leviticum^ showeth that we be as 
much bound lav are stratum lacrymis^ as dicer e sacerdoti^ which 
no man, I think, will affirm that we be bound to do; and yet he 
affirmeth not that any of them is commanded: the text also 
whereby he would approve his so saying, doth not yet speak 
quod fronunciabo injusticiam meam sacerdoti, but Domino : the 
other of James seemeth better to make for extreme unction, than 
for confession; for when was ever the use, that folk coming only 
to confession, were wont to be anointed with oil; therefore these 
make nothing to your argument. As touching Origen in 
Psal. 37. he saith not quod obligamur dicere sacerdoti^ but si 
confiteantur; 2iiid seemeth rather to persuade men that they 
should not parvi pendere confessionem, (as all good folk would) 
than that they were obliged to confess them to a priest. Though 
Ciprian, de Lap sis ^ doth praise them which doth confess their 
faults to priests, yet doth he confess that we be not bound to do 
so; for he saith in the highest of his praise these words, How 
much be they then higher in faith, and better in fear of God, 
which though they be not bound by any deed of sacrifice, on boo\, 
yet be they content sorrowfully to confess them to the priest. 
Since he knowledgeth no bond in us by neither fact of sacrifice or 
libel, why allege you (though he praise auricular confession'^) that 
we should be bound by God’s law thereto ? This is no proof 'there- 
^ Henry orip-inaltv 





the religious settlement 

of, neither by reason nor [y] et by scripture, or any good authority 
And whereas he saith further, confiteantur sil^U, 
imres, deUctum suum; this doth not argue a prefept; L it ie 
ymg o Esay, cap. 43. secundum Septuaginta-, nor Solomon m 
the Proverbiorum 18. For these texts speak rather of knowledg- 
ng our offence to God in our heart, than of auricular confession 
after David the prophet’s saying and teaching, when he said, Tibi 
soh peccavi, that was not to a priest. By the text also which you 
liege, beginning, circa personas'-vero minisirorum, etc. you do 
openly confess that the church hath not accepted auriculL con¬ 
fession to be by God’s commandment; or else by your saying 
and allegation, they have long erred; for you confess that the 
church hath divers times changed, both to whom confession shall 
be made, and times when; and that also they have changed divers 
ways for divers regions If it were by God’s commandment they 
ight not do this: wherefore, my lord, since I hear none other 
allegations, I pray you blame not me though I be not of your 
opinion;_and of the both, I think that I have more cause to think 
you obstinate, than you me, seeing your authors and allegations 
make so htde to your purpose. And thus fare you well. 


WhcAer we call it a God-complex or megalomania, it is quite 
obvious, by the end of the third decade of the reign, that Henry’s 
growing sense of his own self-importance and omnipotence had 
come completely to dominate both his character and his policy. 
Whatev^ it might mean to his predecessors or successors, to 
Henry the Supreme Headship of the Church was not a formula 
but a function, co-equal with his temporal jurisdiction; and the 
merging of the two in his own person meant to him the realiza- 
tion of real—or imperial—sovereignty. 

It is perhaps arguable whether we are to take literally the 
story that Henry VIII, as second son, had originally been destined 
by his economically-minded father for the Archbishopric of 
Canterbury, but there can be no doubt whatever of his keen and 
consistent interest in theological questions all his life. In the 
thirty-year-old author of the Assertio Septem Sacramentorum and 
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to abolish ‘ diversity o£ opinion there is to be found the same 
upholder of orthodoxy. Typical, as always, of the people he 
ruled, it was on national, political and personal grounds that, all 
unwittingly, he laid the foundations upon which the triumph of 
the Reformed Faith in England was eventually to be built. And 
there is great appropriateness in the fact that, under this most 
English of monarchs, that independence of the Papacy, which 
for centuries English rulers and statesmen had felt to be essential 
for a true sovereignty, should have been, at last, triumphantly 
asserted. 
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CHAPTER IV 

SCOTTISH POLICY 

‘ Alas, poor country! ’ 

SHAKESPEARE 

‘ Woe to thee, O land, when thy king is a child.’ 

ECCLESIASTES X. 1 6 

For sustained interest and dramatic quality the story of Henry’s 
Scottish policy, if followed in detail, can hardly be rivalled bv 
any other aspect of the reign, except the Divorce. It is not merely 
a record of diplomacy and well-kept tempers, though these play 
their part: it is a violent, vivid story—shot through with passion¬ 
ate impulse, streaking cruelties and hatreds—where intrigue goes 
armed not with silken phrases and well-leashed indignation but 
with sword and dagger for the thrust in the back. Its vigorous 
assertive personalities attack our senses with a fiercer impact: 
there is in them and in their deeds a wild and sinister quality 
which makes an episode such as that narrated in Chapter II 
appear to belong to another world—^modern, civilized, com¬ 
plaisant, passionless. And though Henry’s letters by themselves 
cannot give the full quality and colour of the story, nevertheless 
enough comes through to make the material stand out in vivid 
contrast to the elegant chess-playing of some of his foreign 
diplomacy. 

The story of Scodand during Henry’s reign begins and ends 
in death and disaster for her kings-with Flodden Field in 1513 
and Solway Moss in 1542. Once again the political ineptitude of 
the Stuarts presents itself in striking contrast to the sheer sense 
of the Tudors, which is illustrated at nearly every stage by 
Henry’s intelligent, and forbearing yet ultimately ruthless policy. 
From first to last he kept always in view the necessity of union 
between the two countries. The initial step had been taken by 
Henry VII, when he married his daughter Margaret to James IV: 
and in spite of the-enduring tradition of hostility, aggravated by 
the tradition of Border warfare, and by the traditional Franco- 
Scottish friendship, Heixry VIII never relinquished the aim. 

T71: . 1 11 .<.L ^ -__ .1 . . .1 • . « . * 
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rous and futile story, was the usual thrust in the back that English 
kings had learnt to expect from their neighbours if they made 
war on France. On the whole, Henry’s ‘ reprisals ’ show a cal¬ 
culated temperance, being confined to the customary devastation 
of the Border by Dacre, the Warden of the English Marches. 
In the meantime his sister Margaret had become Regent for her 
infant son James V, with the Earls of Angus, Arran and Hundy, 
and James Beton, Archbishop of Glasgow, as councillors. Henry 
doubtless hoped to bring the Scots round to an alliance with 
England, partly by a show of strength, and partly by reason of 
his relationship to the Queen and her son. Unfortunately for 
any such plans, however, that most unreliable and erratic of all 
"^^doi s, the Regent Margaret, took a second husband, with¬ 
out any thought of the consequences. As if totally unaware that 
clan and family jealousies, hatreds and loyalties were the back¬ 
bone of Scottish life and character, and the determining factor in 
Scottish politics, she married Archibald Douglas,^ Earl of Angus 
and head of the great Douglas family. The placing in authority 
of one of themselves as the Regent’s husband was more than the 
Scots lords would stomach. By 1515 Margaret had been deposed 
and a new Regent appointed. 

The new Regent was the Duke of Albany, who was in every 
way a danger to Henry’s plans. He was the late king’s cousin, 
and^ next heir to the throne, after Margaret’s two sons. Brought 
up in France, regarding it as his own country and owning large 
French estates, he was entirely in favour of the old alliance, and 
toe maintaining thereby of Scodand’s independence of England. 
The country received him enthusiastically on his return, and 
appointed him guardian of the princes. The result can be 
gathered from the following extract from a letter in which Henry 
protests to Francis that it was an unfriendly act to allow Albany’s 
return, and one that will redound to his scandal and reproach. 

i.To Francis I 

[Aug. 20, 1515.] 

... secondly, we have of late been credibly ascertained 
t at our cousin, the Duke of Albany, whom you have sent into 
Grandson of the famous » 
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Scotland, wiU not only take upon himself the government of the 
kingdom and reject from it the Queen, our good sister, contra^ 
to the testament and last wishes of the king her late husband! 
who had willed that she should have the ordering and rule of the 
said realm, and of our nephews her children; but demanded! 
also to have the keeping of these children in his own hands. 

And because our said good sister will not by any means 
consent thereunto, she has been forced by him, for the security 
of herself and of our said nephews, to take refuge within the 
strong hold called Stirling, to which the said Duke has laid siege 
to cut them off, and to prevent victual being brought in, thinking 
y toese means to starve them out and so have them: and then 
to do with them as he will, and afterwards to make himself 
king, which is a proceeding utterly to be reprobated; and we for 
our part, as well you know, are constrained by the inclination of 
nature not to suffer such enormities nor oppressions to be used 
against our said good sister and these our nephews, her children. 
And as you know by virtue of your good and sufficient prudence, 

It being understood that you have sent him there to the said 
county, howsoever much we believe right firmly that this has 
been done of a good inclination, always if such a thing should 
chance—which God forbid—it would redound greatly to your 
is onour, and vile reproach and common rumour will over¬ 
whelm you and report that this has been with your will, know¬ 
ledge and agreement, howsoever we may be convinced to the 
contrary. 


Wherefore, most affectuously we pray you, as much for the 
avoidance of the said dishonourable reproach and evil imaginings, 
which would be showered upon you, and other inconveniences 
like to ensue therefrom, as also to dispel all scruples which at the 
least might be engendered of this and arise between yourself and 
us, to write with all possible diligence to the said Duke, expressly 
commanding him to cease from such hurts and enterprises against 
this our said good sister, and her said children, our nephews; and 
also that he shall permit, suffer and allow to this our good sister to 
enjoy and use, plainly and peaceably, that which the king, her 
said late husband, had ordered and appointed unto her in his said 
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ofscotsking 

in^^tht your coming into Scotland, consider- 

ng diat the same is contrary to the pactions, oath, and 
promises of our right dear brother, confederate, and aUy, the 
French king, who hath expressly declared to our ambassador 
resident in his court, that ye be thither comen without his know- 
dge, consent, or good will; remembering also the manifold 
dangers that may ensue to the person of our said brother and 
nep ew, ye pretending to be next in succession to the crown 
there, having also the custody of his person (at your deputation 
and governance of his whole realm) with the dishonourable and 
damnable abusing of our sister, inciting and sdrring her to 
be divorced W her lawful husband (for what corrupt intent 
God knoweth); we cannot be contented with your said arrival 
ne yet take your being there m good part, but will and shall, by 
all the ways and means that we can devise or imagine, with the 
elp, aid, and assistance of our confederates, do all that we can 
spL^fied “ eschewing the inconveniences before 

And surely, if ye regarded and tendered your own honour, 
and the evil bruits that be divulged and spread, by your thither 
coming, through all Christian regions, ye would avoid all 
occasions whereby any suspicion might arise to the peril of the 
said king our nephew, by your being in that realm: which cannot 
e purged by any colour during your abode there. Wherefore 
we, or the surety of our said nephew, and considerations before 
specified, mind not to take any peace or abstinence of war at 
your hand, as loi^ as ye continue there, like as this bearer, 
Clarencieux our officer at arms, shall more at length declare unto 
you and other the nobles and states of Scodand. 


Henry’s accusations were nonsense, but that he was absolutely 
.determined to force the Scots to throw over Albany is very 
evident m this and in the letter from which the extracts on 
pp. 268-9 are taken. 
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Aough d.ey had been in *e camp, no, 

of d.e wa, seldom pass wnhont'some misLp, t bt^dw": 

“e ml wrl‘.r„ 1 

w few of our L\l 

oved subjects lost, we right heartily thank God, your and their 

valnm, acqmtal with yonr gc»d and prudent conduct. And ” 

W DlcllfT- “ r !'■" ““ “P”*! to * 

Lord Dacre for his valiant, faithful, diligent and painful service 
as well at Jedburgh as at Ferneherst. . . ’ 

conjecture and opinion, that the 
Duke wdl suddenly g.dter up dthty thousand mei of Z 

and with the Frenchmen, make an invasion into our land for 

t^e“ikely“thu 7 Vf ‘‘'P"'’ 

date of ll ll IK a- ! ^’“'“'“ 5 ' 

date Of your letters; albeit this thing was by you right wiselv 

doubted and forecast, ye, we verily think dtitl hTbJ £ 

nme found i, odterwise. For we cannot support ei£ £ ht 

so faroff mT f^i£““Pany, sea-beaten, from Dunbritain^ 
so far off, so soon, nor with so great celerity raise so much people 

and march on so fast, nor wiU himself come in person to iat 
nvasion that should hold so few days. But for th^ doubt of all 
sudden invasions, whereof is not unlikely diverse at sundry times 
m be made, our advice and counsel L, that our subjeLTe 

f rh ’ conveniendy can, should convey 

farther up from the Borders all such things as by sudden incur^ 
sions might be bereft them or destroyed. And if ye shall perceive 
great gathering toward, and assembling of much peopl, and 
^ighty puissance reared, we wot it well we shall not^need to 
admonish you to ^strength your self with substantial number 
according, out of the shires within your commission. And else 
we doubt It not we shall need as litde to put you in remembmnee 

and^have^hL'"^-^''^? the good husbanding whereof ye have, 
and have had, in all your doings, a right vigilant eye. . . . 
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In September, Albany returned to Scotland with a French 
force, and advanced to meet Surrey. In spite of the fact that 
national feeling had rallied the Scots to his banner, Albany, after 
an initial skirmish, turned tail and fled. What the Scots lords 
regarded as his cowardice and incapacity finally wrecked his 
chances, though they themselves were largely responsible for his 
enforced flight, having refused to support the French troops in 
their assault on Wark. In 1524, he left Scotland for ever, driven 
out largely by Henry’s determination, which is well shown in 
the following extract. Though written by W^olsey it is un¬ 
doubtedly a direct communication of the King’s will. It was 
written in answer to letters from Surrey, which, ‘ being the 
King’s Highness here at my poor house, I have showed and 
declared unto His Grace: who, after good and perfect debating 
thereof, by the deliberate advice of his Council, hath willed 
me to advertise you his mind and pleasure ... in manner 
following ’. 

First, it is considered and remembered by Flis Highness 
and his Council, that in all writings and intimations made 
unto the Scots in this time of the wars, it hath been plainly 
declared and showed unto them, for a final and resolute 
answer, that the King’s Grace, who maketh war unto that 
country not for any displeasure of the young King, but 
to compel those which favour the Duke and the French 
faction, suspect unto the life of the said young King, to 
abandon the same, would never grant unto them any truce 
or peace, unless the said Duke were first expelled and 
removed from the governance of the said young King’s 
person and realm. Which thing, by your answer now lately 
made unto the Queen of Scots’ former letters, was again 
largely confirmed; by means whereof, as it is thought, the 
said Duke, who, having up his said army, supposed with a 
visage to have had his truce at his pleasure, was clearly dis¬ 
appointed of his purpose; and, contrary to his hope, thinking, 
the truce once attained, to have returned with glory, was 
g[ ^ ] to recule and fly with shame. Wherefore, if the 
King s Highness should now, contrary to the former plain 


m 
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Mowers made, consent unto a truce with Scodand, the said 


Finsllyj 3.ftcr s.d.ciiicing’ other 
concludes: 


reasons for Henry’s refusal, Wolsey 


Fourthly, what commodity might be given unto the said 
Duke, . Mce » attained, con.ey „idf hi„. 
the pung K.„g 0, 

nd “■’.‘‘“““O*'. “d to the King’s dishonour¬ 
ing liTwthrb"' ““0 uuto him, lack- 

nF f ’ p hatred and indignation 

Whtefo“’’ “ to c„S “4 

the saSrwen 7 T“? "? *'”P “““toing 

the same well pondered and remembered, the Kina’s resolu 

.on and determination in nowise is, that by dri^lneror' 

ikerwkh's"“,f d or 

4 em„:aty it iaTdat a 

en • 1- l/ ’, ^ S s Highness would be akd 

0 Cot" °dier noble men 

or Commissioners, to meet by way of a diet to be kept in any 

fh^ for treaty to be made with 

the said Scots But, in case they, expelling the Duke of 

^?hT governance, shall fortune, in the name 

of the said King, being once established in his authority royal 
and the Queen, with consent of the Lords of Scotland to 
send unto the King’s Highness an honourable ambassiate, or 
the least some good personage, to require or desire truce 
peace or abstinence of war; His Grace, finding once his young 
nephew out of danger and peril of the said Duke, and the 

_ s me ined and disposed to live in good rest; tranquillity 
and love with England, shall make unto them such benign 
and gracious answer as shall be for their weal, and as th!y 
shall have cause to be contented therewith. Which find 

260 
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resolution His Highness will ye intimate and notify by your 
letters to the Queen of Scots accordingly. 

{Nov. 26, 1523.)^ 

With Albany finally out of the way, Henry again opened 
negotiations for the betrothal of James and Mary, and though 
nothing came of his proposals it becomes evident from now on 
that at least the first step in his policy had at last been attained. 
Though the French faction might continue stronger, it was now 
opposed in the councils of Scotland by a small party, definitely 
favourable to the idea of an English alliance, and aware of the 
benefits to be gained from it. Writing to Francis, in 1523, 
Albany had mentioned the increasing influence wielded by 
England in Scots affairs. The first Earl of Arran, next heir after 
Albany to the throne, allied himself with Margaret in a pro- 
English policy. James V, aged twelve, assumed power as king, 
and the government was henceforth carried on in his name. 
That the project had been both urged and aided by Henry is 
obvious from the following letters. With no regent to intervene, 
he hoped, no doubt, eventually to prevail in his nephew’s 
counsels. He must certainly have reckoned that he was more 
likely to succeed with a boy of twelve than with any of the Scots 
lords or even his ' dearest sister 

The following extracts from the letters he wrote to Margaret 
and to James are extremely interesting and serve to show his 
methods. 

iv.To James V 

[July 21, 1524.] 

Dearest NEPHEW, in our most hearty and affectuous manner 
we recommend us unto you : letting you wit that by letters lately 
received from our dearest and best beloved sister the Queen your 
mother, we to our great comfort and gladness do understand that 
ye, like a virtuous, wise and discreet young prince, have sub¬ 
stantially considered and regarded the effect of our former letters 
to you addressed: wherein, for the tender love which we bear, 
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and always kavn born unto your person, liie, estate, and surety 
we exhorted, advrsed and counselled you, in avoiding the extrS^; 
danger wh.ch ye be m by reason o£ the suspect governance of the 
Duke of Albany, to take upon you the rule and order of yourself 
and that your realm, by the advice of the discreet lords and 
nobles of dte same. And dtat ye now do perceive whereof had, 
proceeded the war. uonble and damage, which the same realm 
■n this your minority hath sustained, and is like to do, as long as 
the said Duke shall continue in that governance: for the which 
your good respect and well understanding of our said letters, 
proceeding of the fresh wit and great towardness of wisdom 
which IS reported to be in you, we do give unto you not only 
singu ar laud and praise, but also our most hearty and cordial 
thanks: assuring you that one of the principal things which we 
tender in earth is foe surety and preservation of your person, 

_ eing so nighly conjoined unto us in proximity of blood, and the 

rojar' -d 

Wherefore, dearest nephew, since almighty God hath 
provided for you so great, so perfect and so faithful a friend, 
to assist, maintain and defend you herein as we be, and that 
It cannot, ne God willing shall lie in foe power of any prince 
king or other to annoy or impeach you in this honourable purpose! 
we takmg your part, as we wHl not fad to do to foe uttermost; 
we eftsoons exhort and most tenderly and entirely require you, 
foa Regarding foe cor^odity of foe time present and foe da4er 
hich your said life shall stand in if foe Duke of Albany before 
your said jection should return into Scotland with strength and 
P er ^ o the French king, ye will, all persuasions and 
motions which may be made to foe contrary set apart, under- 
layedly and wifoout any tract of time, if it be not done already, 
assume and take upon you your said estate, rule and govern- 


Any one who advises contrary, he continues, is no true subject 

but a mortal enemy, and should be treated as such. 

In his letter to Margaret he begins in foe same strain about 
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Albany, and describes him as ‘ servant unto the French king 
I£ he returns to Scodand, then he, 


v.To Queen Margaret 

[July 215 1524.] 

with the help and advice of the French king, to whom nothing 
is in greater abomination than the proximity of blood being 
between us and our said dearest nephew, will by all ways to him 
possible study and compass the total extermination and destiuc- 
tion of the same our nephew, and to assure himself unto the 
crown of that realm, as we have as well by letters intercepted as 
by divers other credible ways be advertised that he intendeth to 
do. . . . And for our part, like as hitherto to our no small 
travail, charges and expenses, we have earnestly and effectually 
put our hands, by making war to those that have adhered to the 
Duke of Albany, for the preservation of our said nephew, which 
if we had not done the same our nephew should not have failed 

to have been in extreme danger. . . . ^ 

Howbeit, dearest sister, this matter being of so great weight, 
moment and importance, and whereupon dependeth the life of 
our said nephew, and percase of you also, is not for any per¬ 
suasions to be deferred for four or five days, ne for one day or 
hour, but incontinendy and without delay or tract of time in 
avoiding manifold dangers and inconveniences, is to be amplected, 
embraced, and the conduct thereof undclayedly taken and used, 
all sinister compasses, delays and colourable persuasions that may 
be made to the contrary notwithstanding. ... 

We have in great diligence depeched our entirely well 
beloved cousin and counsellor the Duke of Norfolk unto our 
Borders foreanent that realm, as our lieutenant, not only to give 
unto you and our said dearest nephew his best counsel and advice 
for performance of the premises, but also if need be and upon 
your requisition to raise up our power for the repressing of all 
such as would intend to impeach the same, which assistance ye 
shall not lack, both of men and money, as need shall require.’'. . . 

Over this, dearest sister, as touching the mean and way for 
‘ He actually sent two hundred men as a bodyguard for the young 
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conducing of good peace between the two realms we assure you 
that we never were ne yet be minded that any other living person 
shall have the honour and doing thereof, but ye, who like a most 
tender mother, for the weal and surety of your son, and the 
benefit of that realm, have always most diligendy laboured and 
procured the same, ne it is any matter to be attempted by a 
personage but of such great and high estate as ye be of, being 
sister to us^ and mother to our said dearest nephew. 

After this delicate approach, he comes to the real point. 
Angus shall not have any credit for the peace. 

We have expressly ordained and determined all to be done by 
your hands and conduct, ascertaining you that concerning the 
repair into that realm of our said cousin of Angus, or his further 
proceeding, we have taken and shall take such ways that he 
remaining on the Borders shall enterprise or intermeddle no 
further than ye shall will or command, and be contented withal. 

(/^/y 21 ?, 1524.) 

The English ascendancy, however, was lost as quickly as it 
had been gained, this time largely through the instrumentality 
of Queen Margaret. As she had not yet obtained her divorce 
from Angus she was technically ‘living in sin’ with Henry 
Stewart, Lord Methuen, and was consequendy determined to 
prevent Angus from returning to Scodand. When she realized 
that her brother, in spite of his promises, meant to allow Angus 
to return she threw in her lot with the French facdon. ‘ I will 
not labour no more to the pleasure of the king my brother,’ she 
wrote, ‘ but look the best way I may for myself.’ She released 
the Chancellor, Beton, whom she had previously imprisoned, and 
sent his nephew David, afterwards Cardinal Beton, to the court 
of France. It was a set-back for Henry, who at this juncture left 
Wolsey and Norfolk^ to tell his sister exacdy what he thought 
of her. Again the words may be Wolsey’s, but the tone is 
Henry’s. 

^ Thomas Howard, Earl of Surrey, succeeded his father as Duke of 
Norfolk in May, 1524. 
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(Wolsey to Norfolk) "• 

[Nov. 5, 1524.] 

. . . For verily, when the King’s Highness heard and 
understood by your said letters how the Queen of Scots hath 
ordered herself at this time, first in stopping and countermanding 
the ambassadors of Scotland, making communications unto the 
King’s Grace of their not coming, with other things, if the Earl 
of Angus were suffered to enter Scotland; secondly, in putting 
the late Chancellor to liberty, whom she hath in all her writings 
reported to be the most enemy in all Scotland to herself and to the 
young King’s erection, and greatest friend and favourer of the 
Duke of Albany and the French faction; and thirdly, having 
knowledge that the Bishop of Dunkeld^ was minded to discover 
certain great matters touching the surety of the King’s person, 
that she would so long and with such slack and remiss demeanour 
pass It over; and finally give answer that he should not utter any 
thing thereof till such time as she might perceive what answer 
were made unto her unreasonable desires, which implieth in 
itself that she not only little cared or esteemed what danger the 
King s most royal person were in, but also percase conceiving a 
malicious and rancorous displeasure towards His Highness, 
because His Grace would not fulfil and satisfy to her arrogant 
and dishonourable requests, rather consented in her heart and 
mind unto such danger, than studied to eschew the same: this 
manner of doing, with other her insolent behaviours, sounding 
open y to her extreme reproach, and the blemishing of the royal 
^use and blood whereof she is descended, causeth the King’s 
ig^ ness^ to think that she is not only the most ingrate and 
un un sister that ever was, to whom His Grace neither in her 
since hath given any such cause; but also that 
s e, igressing from all good qualities and virtues, doth in manner 
a ter, vary, and decline from the loving affections and direct 
Derations and course of nature towards herself, her blood, and 
the house that she is come of; showing thereby that she is to be 
arcounte ra er unnatural or transformed person than 

€ a no e rincess, or a woman of wisdom, regard, honour or 
' Calig. B. 11, f. 8v. . The poet Gavin Douglas. 
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kindness; whereby she so continuing should give His Highness 
occasion utterly to refuse, abandon and forsake her for his sister, 
and to repute her as one which more desireth the destruction of 
His Grace, than by her good help and means to put remedy or 
help to any danger imminent to the same. And assured may ye 
be that there hath been no matter which in my life I have per¬ 
ceived His Grace to take more unkindly, or that more hath moved 
his royal and princely courage to think extreme high ingratitude 
and unnatural dealing in any person, than this most strange 
answer given to the said Appleby, and the continual delay which 
the said Queen hath used in opening and disclosing a matter, 
sounding, as it is said, so much to the danger of the King’s life 
and person. So that, to satisfy unto her own malice, it seemeth 
she not only would lean herself and train her son and his realm 
to enmity with the King’s Highness, relinquishing His Grace, 
and adhering to the faction of France, to her own utter undoing 
and the destruction of her said son; but also she could be con¬ 
tented to conceal and not suffer to be discovered that thing which 
she might think should sound to the danger of her own brother’s 
life, and consequendy do that in her is rather to destroy her 
brother, her son, and herself for revenging of her own rancour 
and malice, than to follow any wholesome, loving and honour¬ 
able counsel, exhortation or persuasion given her by her best 
friends, sounding to the pleasure of God, the weal, surety and 
exaltation of her said son, and her own singular benefit, profit 
and comfort. And whether this manner of proceeding be to be 
reputed by any good and gracious Prince or other man as a thing 
unnatural or not, and what inconveniences be like to ensue of 
such demeanour, if she thus continue, whereby many one shall 
hereafter have cause to be sorry that ever she was born; I pray 
God she may have grace to consider. . . . 

By 1525 something of a compromise between the English and 
French interests was reached, both being represented in the 
Council of Eight which was appointed to govern the country. 
Moreover, the alliance between England and France made pro- 
French feeling in Scotland no longer synonymous with hostility 
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towards England. Again Henry proposed union by means of 
the betrothal of James and Mary, but again he was defeated by 
the French faction, as dominated by Beton, now Archbishop of 
St. Andrews. The Scots would agree to no treaty of perpetual 
peace unless the betrothal was first an accomplished fact. A 
three years’ pact, however, was arranged, during which time 
Scotland, left more or less to itself, pursued its own faction fights, 
which in 1528 culminated in the escape of the King from the 
hands of the Douglases, and the exile of Angus, still the chief 
friend to English interests. England and France being still at 
peace, however, a five years’ peace was coiicltided between James 
and Henry in the same year. Angus took refuge in England, and 
James was at last master in his own kingdom. 

After the fall of Wolsey it is noticeable that there are more 
letters available written by Henry direct to his nephew. James, 
moreover, was growing up, and although in 1525 Henry’s agent 
Magnus wrote to Wolsey that ‘ as yet the said young king cannot 
by himself read an English letter it is probable that by 1530 he 
was slightly more capable of dealing with his own correspond¬ 
ence. During the divorce years Henry seems to have been too 
much occupied with his own affairs to pursue any particularly 
vigorous line of policy in connection with Scotland. But the 
spirit of antagonism died hard, and there was constant raiding 
and quarrelling on the Border. Henry wrote various protests 
to his nephew, with litde or no effect; and.as the five years’ truce 
went on, James, instead of being gradually drawn towards the 
idea of union with England, became more committed to friend¬ 
ship widi France. In his endeavours to keep peace and good order 
within his kingdom his somewhat arbitrary methods of dealing 
with his nobles had, by 1532, alienated most of them, and left him 
almost entirely in the hands of the clergy for support and counsel. 
Moreover, Henry’s quarrel with Rome struck no sympathetic 
chord in James, who was genuinely devoted to the Catholic faith. 
Border warfare again broke out in the autumn of 1533: and 
during the year two large detachments of fighting men from the 
Isles went to Ireland to lend support to Henry’s rebels. Never¬ 
theless, when a peace was finally negotiated in 1534 Henry again 
made friendly overtures, the gist of which can be gathered from 
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the following instructions given to Lord William Howard/ who 
was sent to Edinburgh to take James the Order of the Garter. 


VI.Instructions to Lord W^illiam Howard^ 

\Oct. 1534.] 

First, at his arrival at the Court of the King’s said dearest 
brother and nephew the King of Scots, after most hearty recom¬ 
mendations unto him made on the King’s behalf in the most 
loving and hearty manner that he can devise, with also like 
thanks for his noble and gentle present of falcons lately sent to 
the King s said Highness, which His Majesty most thankfully 
taketh and esteemeth with no less delight and pleasure in the 
same than the gende and kind remembrance of his said dearest 
brother and nephew in that behalf required!; he shall deliver to 
the said King of Scots the King’s letters, declaring unto him the 
peat joy, desire and gladness that the King’s Highness- hath to 
hear of his prosperity and welfare, which he coveteth as much to 
hem as of any other his friend or ally, not only for the nighness 
and proximity of blood that they been of, but also for the great 
aimty concluded by the league lately made and passed betwixt 
them both, which undoubtedly shall be to the great honour of 
both Princes, and the great commodity, wealth and profit of both 
their realms and subjects. 

Item, the said Lord Wfilliam shall further, taking his best 
opportunity, in the King’s Highness name, after the goodliest 
wise he can, salute the Queen of Scots the King of Scots mother,^ 
sister to the King’s said Highness, showing not only unto her 
how glad and desirous His Majesty is to hear of her prosperous 
health and'welfare, but also giving unto her most loving and 
hearty thanks, as well for her natural love, good zeal, and 

affection, always tended and born towards the King’s said High¬ 
ness, his realm and subjects, as for her good propice mind and 

Eldest son of the second Duke of Norfolk by his second wife: created 
reMUo^°"'a^d EfSngham by Mary I for helping to quell Wyatt’s 

J This is yet another specimen of the inch-spaced drafts. It has been 
revised, altered and rewritten throughout, though not in Henry’s hanH 
Ihe e aboration of the message to the Queen-Mother is all inserted, 
probably at Henry’s dictation or command. 
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will at all times showed towards the setting-forth, preservation 
and conunuanee of that that shooid or might redoundTfc 

vvcal ot peace, unity and love betwixt the King’s said Hiehness 
and her loving son the King of Scots, both their realXand 
Ubjccts, in which good, virtuous and loving mind and Mill, His 
Highness noAing doubteth she will still persist and/continue 
xvhich undoubtedly shall redound to her great honot^^^r, the weal 

and surety both of the King’s said Highness and l^S.ierson, their 
said realms and subjects. ^tih ’ 

Item, after the delivery of the King’s said H'* ^%lincss’letters 
ar before, as he conveniently shall have oppor^^^Snitv, he shall 
practise with the Lord Treasurer by some wa'^Som 
get the measure of the King of Scots’ pcr-^ all Sjand the said 
measute attained, he shall forthwith, witH^' owed and dili- 
pnce, cause such garments to be made fcj’“ be/such stuff as 

he shall have with him for that purpose, ’^Hercr asF^t fashion that 
can be devised, by such a tailor and brc^’^^ 'Tccdili'he shall carry 
with him for that intent; which garmef' he shai finished and 
made, he shall thereof, with such hors'”’"^ the 1 have to him 
assigned for that purpose, make prr/''-'^* ^on and htaid Kinv of 
Scots: setting the same forth after to the 

advancement and praise thereof as r .1 

King’s Majesty, and the more estimation 

Item, after the delivery off the said present, wf'hall further 

the King s Highness than to remember that he ’i/comen to his 

lawful age, and of the activity and nobleness tb< “““led to 

be in him; by reason whereof His Maiestv is '^*' ^ 1 ■ ni,c 

and nothing more coveteth, than to see his la^^‘ iw 

to have conference and -mmuniclln ^ 

that shall undoubtedly redound to both their'< 

and the weal of their realms and subjects ; r"’ rfvfrtule 

to be made thereof to the said king of Sc^ A 

manner as is afore premised, and nfne 

William shall more amply open, set forth 

to the Bishop of Aberdeen, Treasurer of declare that matter 

form as hereafter followeth. tiatpcotland, in manner and 


VV ULil* L,XCLL 

First, the said Lord William shall 


in the King’s name 
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the said Bishop in right loving and hearty wise; and then, taking 
good opportunity, shall declare unto him that, forasmuch as an 
mterview is like very shordy to ensue betwixt the King’s Maiesty 
and his good brother and perpetual ally the French King at 
which meeting and interview the King’s said Highness, of'the 
especial zeal and desire that he hath to see his said good nephew, 
would be right joyous and glad to have him present. His High¬ 
ness therefore, considering both what honour and surety may 
ensue thereof to his said good nephew, and also having a special 
confidence and trust in the said Bishop, that he will not only 
according to his duty like a faithful and discreet Counsellor, put 
to his uttermost devoirs, good will, advise, policy, and counsel 
for the setting forth and accomplishing of that, that shall seem 
to stand [most with the] honour and surety of his Realm, 

f ^ Bishop so to use his industry 

and good will towards the furtherance of this interview and 
meeting, as the King his said master may be the rather animated 
and conduced thereunto: which if it shall take effect, considering 
the great puissance, fame and renown of those three Princes, 
when they shall assemble all three togethers in peace, amity and 
concord, shall not only by their mutual conferences and lively 
communications one to another, demonstrating a true visage of 
perfect love and amity, knit such an indissoluble knot of love 
and affection amongst them as shall be to the great honour, weal 
and comfort of them, their realms and subjects, for ever after: 
but also in such wise augment and increase their force, strength 
and power as shall give occasion as well to all Princes, being 
their friends and confederates, to love and rejoice with them, as 
to all other Princes, being %heir enemies, utterly to dread and 
fear them. For the which considerations, and to the intent that 
at the said meeting such things may be determined, as shall be 
for the wealth of those three Princes, their realms and subjects, 
the King s said Highness (as it becometh all good Princes to do) 
devising how to nourish and entertain love, peace and unity 
betwixt Prince and Prince, and to show the especial zeal that he 
beareth towards his said good nephew, only coveteth and desireth 
to have his said good nephew present at the said meeting and 
^ The MS. is torn at this point. 
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interview. Which matter the said Lord William shall earnestly 
propone and set forth to the said Bishop, and further shall say 
unto the said Bishop that, in case the said King of Scots can be 
contented to conform and prepare himself to be at the said inter¬ 
view, it shall be great commodity and pleasure to the King’s 
Highness to have his said good nephew, whom he so much 
loveth and esteemeth, first to enter into this his realm, where he 
may both lovingly embrace, salute and welcome him, and also 
gratify him with such pleasures and commodities as be within 
his said realm, and so to pass thorough the same, with such 
company as shall like him, towards Calais, for the accomplish¬ 
ment of the said interview. And herein the said Lord William 
shall somewhat press the said Bishop so to use his industry, and 
in such wise to counsel the said King his master, as may best 
conduce to the attaining of the King’s Highness desire in that 
behalf. And after all those overtures made, in case the said King 
of Scots, or the said Bishop on his behalf, shall say that the said 
King of Scots is not of hability nor yet well furnished for the 
said ^interview, then the said Lord William, on the King’s High¬ 
ness behalf, shall further say, that being none other urgent matter 
or consideration why the said King of Scots should refuse this 
interview, so it may please him first to enter this the King’s High¬ 
ness realm, and so to pass thorough the same as is aforesaid, His 
Highness will not only take great pleasure and rejoice thereof, 
but also so ordain and provide for the furniture of the same 
meeting, as shall be both for their honours, and with small 
charges, specially for his said good brother and nephew. 

[And- where] as the King’s Majesty hath lately been 
informed that divers of the subjects of his said good brother and 
nephew have given aid and succour to Thomas Fitzgaret,^ and 
other the King s rebels in Ireland, which the King’s said High¬ 
ness (having a special trust that his said good brother and nephew 
will nothing do contrary to the league concluded betwixt them) 
supposeth to proceed rather of the obstinacy, malice and wilful¬ 
ness of his said good nephew’s subjects than by any part of his 


^ i.e. 


of Kildarc, knowH As ‘ Silken 
executed ’at^Tybum in 1537. ' 534 . and was finally 
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mind wiU or consent; His Majesty therefore not only desireth 
his said good nephew to cause his said subjects to be retired and 

r'" f henceforth as they do noAing 

Aat shall sound to Ae breach of Ae said league, but also specially 
ttusteA Aat his said good broAer and nephew will raAer study 
for Ae conseiwation and continuance of Ae love and amity 
which IS already so firmly knit betwixt Aem as the same for ever 
seemeth indissoluble, Aan in any wise suffer anyAing to be done 
or attempted whereby Ae said league and treaty, or any Ae pacts 
Aerein contained, might be dissolved, blemished, or interrupted 
m any manner of wise, likewise and in semblable manner as His 
Majesty doth and daily will do. 

And farAer, forasmuch as Ae King’s Highness, minding by 
sorne noble means to declare his integrity of heart and entire 
zeal towards his said nephew, is content to ordain, constitute and 
make him one of Ae Honourable Order of the Garter, the raAer 
for that Ae Emperor, the French King, and Ae King of 
Romans, have already accepted and taken Aat Order, which 
should be very honourable to his said good nephew to be joined 
with such noble Princes in Ae same Order, the said Lord William 
thereof shall advertise and make privy the said Bishop of Aber¬ 
deen, declaring unto him Ae same considerations, to Ae intent 
that he may the better set forth the same to the King his master. 
And upon knowledge of his pleasure and advertisement Aereof 
unto the King’s Majesty, His Highness will be content to prepare 
and send all Aing propice and meet Aerefore accordingly. 

Finally, the said Lord William, taking his best opportunity 
and occasion, shall on the King’s Highness behalf furAer declare 
and say to his said good broAer and nephew, Aat where Ae 
King s said Highness hath before this sundry times written unto 
his said good brother and nephew for the restitution and recon- 
cihation of the Earl of Angus, and Sir George Douglas his broAer 
to Ae grace ^ and favour of his said dearest nephew, without 
receiving again his desired answer, which (Ae King’s said HiA- 
ness cannot otherwise Aink) hath been suspended and deferred 
by the suit of some of Aem Aat procured his exile and banish¬ 
ment; yet Ae King’s said Highness, considering that not only 
Ae ancestors of the said Earl of Angus have been of noble con- 
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tiniiance within the realm of Scotland, and have ever done good 
service there to their Prince and Sovereign Lord, but also that 
this man hath ever in heart been as true and loyal unto his 
Sovereign Lord the King’s said good brother and nephew, as any 
of his house hath been aforetime : and also certainly knowing the 
faithful hearts of the said Earl and his brother to have been ever 
in such sort preserved towards their said natural Sovereign and 
liege Lord, and their doings indeed, in case the same had been 
indifferently weighed, not such as hath deserved the punishment, 
which by the mean of their back friends and by their sinister 
information they have sustained, cannot forget eftsoons to recom¬ 
mend unto his said dearest brother and nephew the restitution and 
reconciliation of the said Earl and his brother to his grace and 
favour, as whereby they may again, at this the King’s Highness’ 
special request and contemplation, and for his sake enjoying the 
same, have their estate, degree and possessions within the said 
realm of Scotland. And therein the said Lord William shall 
not only very effectually, in the King’s Highness name and 
behalf, move and desire his said good nephew for his sake to 
receive them to grace and favour, which without desert, to their 
extreme sorrow, hath long suffered exile and banishment, but 
also shall make privy thereunto the said Bishop of Aberdeen, 
requiring him on the King’s behalf semblably to further and set 
forth the same, as the desired end thereof may the more facilly 
be obtained and take effect. 

The interview that Henry was so anxious to secure was 
again urged by Howard when, in February, 1536, he was sent 
on another mission to James, with Barlow, Bishop-elect of St 
Asaph, as his coadjutor. In dealing with James himself, trying 
to persuade him to agree to the interview, and sounding him as 
to his views on Henry’s religious policy, they were commanded 
(f. 61'') ‘ dulcely to inculce into the said King of Scots’ head the 
argument of the instructions heretofore given to the said Elect of 
St. Asaph . . . foreseeing ever that they do not in any wise by 
communication of those matters irritate the said King, or bring 
the same into such disputation, question or argument as should 
be displeasant unto him, whereby he might, by counsel of his 
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bishops, and such as favour not his Grace’s most godly and 
honourable proceedings, be induced to stay rather in the con¬ 
clusion of this interview.’ In dealing with his Grace’s sister 
however, (f. 64'') ’ 

VII 

[1536.] 

they shall travail ... to beat into her head the great honour, 
joy and comfort that shall ensue unto her by this interview, in 
the persuasion of which thing they shall not omit, as of them¬ 
selves, likewise to advise her to be vigilant that the King her 
son savour no contrary persuasion which might be set forth by 
some of his prelacy, which percase, blinded with their own 
worldly glory and ambition, do not so much favour the truth 
as their profession doth and would require of them; with whom 
also they must proceed so temperately as they provoke her not to 
any displeasure, ne in any wise give her occasion to judge that 
the King s Highness so much for any respect desireth this inter¬ 
view, as for the satisfaction of the great and inward zeal and 
desire which his Grace hath to see her and his dearest nephew 
her son the King of Scots. And finally, they shall set forth all 
other points contained in their other instructions, specially 
persuading the interview to be had as far within England as 
diey can. . . . And forasmuch as the said Lord William Howard 
is not so furnished to treat in such matters as touch our religion 
and the contents of the said former instructions as the said Elect 
of St. Asaph both for his learning, knowledge and experience is, 
like as the King’s Majesty will that the said Elect shall not only 
in their journey communicate the effect of the said instructions 
unto him, but also make him a certain abbreviation shordy con¬ 
taining certain authorities of Scripture meet to be spoken for 
the furtherance of that purpose, so his pleasure is that the said 
Lord William Howard shall rather in the setting forth of his 
Grace’s proceedings and the persuasion of the King of Scots 
to embrace the semblable, inculce and harp on the string of 
honour and profit. . , . 

James was apparentiy anxious to meet his uncle, but in spite 
of all Lord William’s eloquent ‘harping’ nothing came of the 
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proposal Beton was in every way as shrewd a diplomat as 
Henry, and must have noted with grim amusement the sinister 
touch o£ ‘ the interview to be had as far within England as they 
can ’—that is, supposing Lord William to have conveyed the 
proposition as naively as it is couched in his master’s instructions. 
It was not the first time Henry had tried to lure the wily old 
Archbishop over the Border;^ and whether or not James had any 
real inclination to the meeting—as Henry apparendy believed— 
Beton, with all the ecclesiastical strength and wealth of Scot¬ 
land behind him, did his utmost to prevent it, partly, no doubt, 
because Henry was trying to persuade the young king to follow 
England’s example and break with Rome. Whether Henry’s 
force of character and personal magnetism could have prevailed 
with James it is impossible to say; but obviously Beton feared 
it. In consequence, no meeting took place in 1536: instead, 
James paid a lengthy visit to France, and on January i, 1537, 
married Madeleine, the daughter of Francis 1 . It was a decisive 
move, and Henry must have recognized it as such. That indeed 
every one recognized it is revealed in a very interesting letter 
from the Bishop of Faenza, who, as papal nuncio at Paris, inter¬ 
viewed James in November, 1536. He mentions first the 
domination exercised by the Betons: the nephew, David Beton, 
was with the young king throughout the interview, and acted 
as his interpreter. Faenza describes him as ‘ one of his prelati 
who conducts everything and is a man of good wit He finds 
James ' utterly opposed ’ to the methods of England: the young 
king has assured him that he ‘ will always act, with the assist¬ 
ance of France, to bring England to reason Faenza sees Scot¬ 
land as ‘ the true bridle of England’, and considers that Hf 
Scotland keeps him (i.e. Henry) in apprehension it will make 
him keep his money to himself and not give it to the Emperor ’. 
Finally he reports that he has told James that the Pope had 
always relied on Francis and James to make trouble for England, 
and as the disturbances in the north have ceased he has begged 
the King of Scots ‘ to try and stir up others for the service of 
God and his own interest ’.^ 

^ c£. S.P. IV, p. 343, etc. 

^ Quoted' from L.P. XI, 1173. 
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The marriage with France was in itself a plain enonnh 
declaration, fames made it even more pointed by omitting m 
observe the emtomary formality of announcing it EngW 

Henry ignored the discourtesy, and sent his nephew the p ™ 
letter of congratulation. ^ P P ^ 


viii.To James V 

[Dec. 22, 1536.] 

Right excellent, right high and mighty prince, our 
dearest brother and nephew. We commend us unto you in our 
most hearty and effectual manner; letting you wit that having 
certam knowledge from those parts of your determination and 
conclusion for marriage with the daughter of our dearest brother 
and perpetual ally the French king-our office, our proximity o 5 
blood, and our friendship towards you have moved us to con¬ 
gratulate with you m the same, and to desire almighty God to 
send you that issue and fruit thereof that may be to your satisfac- 
tion, and to the weal, utility and comfort of your redm 

reof^G “^de sundry 

requests heretofore unto you for the restitution of our right 

^usty and right well beloved cousin, the Earl of Angus, and his 
family, to your grace and favour, which as we have not grounded 
so much upon any one thing as upon the respect of their loyalty 
towards you, with the great love and honour they have and beaJ 
to yarn person; so the iniquity of the time hath not yet per¬ 
mitted our^ wnest and friendly desires therein to take that place 
that we^ wished mito them, considering how much their restitu¬ 
tion and reconciliation to your grace and favour should tend to 
your honour and surety, both for that they be and have been 
ever true and faithful towards you, and obtaining this grace may 
do unto you at all times right good stead and service. And for 
that they have suffered a long exile without the perpetration of 
any so heinous an offence worthy the same, as might not with 

honour be remitted, trusting that the instance of our good 

romer the French king, who will, we doubt not, earnestly join 
with us in this our most earnest desire, with the grace of the 

time, will work that effect in this matter that may be to our 

.. ' ■ ,_0._ . . . . ' ' 
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satisfaction, we could not forget eftsoons and again to recommend 
unto you the restitution of the said Earl and his family to your ■ 
grace and favour aforesaid, and to his estate and honour within 

your realm. 

Most heartily, therefore, requiring you, dearest nephew, now 
to condescend to this our most instant and often repeated desire, 
and to vouchsafe to signify your conformity therein by your 
letters, wherein you shall not only administer to us such pleasure 
as we must both most thankfully accept and requite, as occasion 
may thereunto serve us, but to yourself also, and your realm, do 
such good as we doubt not but you shall have good cause here¬ 
after to thank us for the notion of it. 

Right excellent . . ■ nephew, we beseech our Lord have you 
in his tuition. Given under our signet at our palace of West¬ 
minster, the 22nd day of December, the 28th year of our reign. 

Your loving brother and uncle, 

Henry Rex. 

It is interesting to note in this and a preceding letter 
(No. vi), the pertinacity with which Henry still tries to per¬ 
suade James to allow the Earl of Angus to return to Scodand. 
The relationship between Henry and Angus is established clearly 
enough by the following letter, which helps to explain James’s 
persistent refusal of the request. Apart from this, however, the 
request was bound to be refused: James never forgot nor for¬ 
gave the way in which Angus and his brother had tyrannized 
over his boyhood, and regarded them both as his inveterate 
enemies. Such was the hatred with which he pursued the family 
that in 1537 Lady Glamis, sister of Angus, was burnt, and the 
Master of Forbes, his brother-in-law, was executed, on the 
grounds that they had plotted against the King s life. 

ix.To Angus 

[Aug. 25, 1532. J 

Henry the Eighth by the grace of God King of England and 
of France, Defender of the Faith, and Lord of Ireland, greeting. 
Whereas our right trusty and right well beloved cousin, Archi- 


IfSFS 
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f with his 

hand,_ dyed the 25th day o£ August the 24th year of our reign 

Fonused us by ks oath, and in the word of a gendemanTi 

m case we should move actual war to the King of Scodand, he to 

his possible power, with such his servants, adherents and friend 

as he can by any means procure, shall truly and faithfully serve 

us m the same; with other conditions, as in the said writing is 

yntained To the intent the said Earl should not in that case 

despair of our goodness, but be encouraged to do us service 

with the better good will, we have thought good to make 

Fomise to the said Earl in writing, and do promise unto him 

by these presents, that in case war doth ensue between us and 

e sai mg of Scots, and in the same war the said Earl of 

An^s do use himself according to the purport of the said 

writing, truly and faithfully serving us, as k die same writing 

IS contained, and over that at the commencement and beginning 

o die said war, the said Earl do make unto us oath of allegiance 

mid recognize us as Supreme Lord of Scodand, and as his 

rince and Sovyeign : we then, the said Earl doing the premises, 

shaU be reputed and taken as bound, and by these presents bind 

oursek to pay yearly unto the said Earl the sum of one thousand 

pounds sterling, and the same yearly payment of one thousand 

pounds sterlmg to continue unto the said Earl and endure untfl 

we have hy our said war reduced the said Earl into possession 

of his knds in Scodand, either at our hand by conquest, or 

at the hand of the King of Scots by our means; and further 

promise unto the said Earl that, he serving us in the said wars if 

the same chance, we shall take no appointment of peace with 

the said King, without comprehension, restitution of lands, and 

recoyihation of the said Earl. And for witness of the promises 

we have signed these presents with our own han d after our 

ayustomed manner, the said 25th day of August, the 24th year 
ot our reign. ^ 


On the early death of his first wife James confirmed the 
French alliance by marrying, in 1538, Mary of Lorraine, daughter 
of the Duke of Guise and widow of the Due de Longucville. 
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The next year David Beton, who had succeeded his uncle as 
Archbishop o£ St. Andrews, was created a Cardinal by Paul HI. 
From thenceforth the Cardinal and the Queen, both passionately 
devoted to the Catholic faith, were to be successively the 
arbiters of Scotland’s policy, were to do their utmost to preserve 
the ancient friendship with France, and to foment hostility 
towards England, linking together, in a common cause, fidelity 
to Rome and Scodand’s national independence. 

Year by year, however, Henry persevered in his endeavour to 
establish friendly relations. In 1540 he made another overture, 
dangling various baits. 


x.Instructions ... to Ralph Sadler,^ one of the Gentlemen 

OF His Grace’s Privy Chamber, whom His Majesty sendeth 

AT THIS TIME INTO SCOTLAND, FOR THE PURPOSES ENSUING 

The second thing whereof his highness thought meet 
to advertise his good nephew, is, that by some it is bruited that 
he should gatlier into his hands numbers of sheep, and such ^ 

other vile and mean things in respect of his estate, being the 

livings of the poor men, therewith to advance his revenue. Of ; 

the whilk thing the said Ralph shall say unto him, that the i 

King’s Majesty hath somewhat advised himself; and considering ; 
how, that though the things may be profitable, yet as the kind 
of profit cannot stand well with the honour of his estate; so it 
might be a mean in time to cause his subjects to mutter and 
mutiny, and to conceive that their livings should be by the great 
personages there taken from them, when they may therein be 
born by the like precedent and example of their prince and 
sovereign; whereof might ensue some inconveniences. Where' : 
fore his majesty would wish and desire, that his good nephew, 
seeing the untruth and beastly living of those monks, and such 
other of that kind, as occupy a great part of his realm to the 

^ Sadler or Sadleir was first patronized by Cromwell, and became a 
gentleman of the Privy Chamber in 1536. On his return to England after 
this mission he became one of the King’s two principal Secretaries of 
State. He served the state in various capacities until 15B7. His last task 
was to reconcile James VI to the idea of the execution of his mother, 
Mary Queen of Scots. j 

■ ■ Mi 
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mamtenance of their voluptie. and the continual decay of his 
esm e and honour, would rather apply himself b, gid aS 
polmc means to mcrease his revenue, by nddng of ^3^02 
of then houses and ^ssessions in his hands, as might tot 

Majesty hath done hne. and convert into better usesj whereby 
he should well see, that one hons» so altered should tend mS 
to the honotn of God, and to the g<x.d orde, of his realm, than 
a number of them now doth: and with the same he might 
ashy establish h.s estate in such wise as he should be able to 
hve hke a king, and yet meddle not with sheep, and those mean 
^ngs, which be matter whereupon to occupy the meanest of 
hn people And if he will hereafter, in thh wS smy 

thing to his commodity, giving us knowledge o£ his mind 
therein, we shaU not only give unto him our best advice and 
counsel, but also therein to aid and help him, to bring his 
good determination to a perfect end and conclusion. But if 
ever he will do any thing diis way, he must keep it very d’ose 
and secret, for, if any of his clergy may smell it, they will not 
fail, either by suggestmg him to the wars, or by procuring 
some other prmce or potentate to make war upon him, or bv 
provoking of inward rebellion and treason, or by one false and 
untrue mean or other, to keep him in business and extreme 
neej or else utterly to destroy him. And therefore he must 
m this case (if ever in his life he intend to take any just advan¬ 
tage of that kind) keep it close in his own heart, making very 
few and these trkd and trusty, of his counsel (for eschewL of 
he danger, which else thereby might come to his person), to be 
foreseen herewith, lest if they should savour it, he live not (as 
the King s Majesty trusteth he shall) tiU he have an hoary head. 

A third thing that his Majesty having upon this his most 
ervent love and zeal to his nephew the said king of Scots, 
revolved in his remembrance, is the general state and proceed¬ 
ing of Christendom, which his highness, being a king, hath wcU 
observed these thirty years and more, and doth by the same 
perceive and perfeedy see, what diflFerence there is between the 
onest and politic keeping, using, and living within a man’s 
own limits, with the just consideration of his own quiet and 

_ r>_' 
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commodity, and the following and satisfying of other men’s 
fantasies, to their advantages and his damage; of which conclu¬ 
sion the king of Scots is not ignorant, knowing what displeasure 
happened to his father, making himself another man’s instru¬ 
ment, to annoy his own friend and ally in his absence. Where¬ 
fore being this amity between his Majesty and the said king of 
Scots so like to increase and grow, as well by the mutual affec¬ 
tion on both parties, as by the proximity of blood in the same, 
which can by no mean be taken away in such sort, but nature 
will have her instinct and operation, where too much ingratitude 
shall not utterly corrupt the same: His Highness having his 
promise of silence, and the friendly hearing and containing of 
his friendly advices, cannot but plainly open his heart and 
stomach unto him, trusting that he will no less thankfully accept 
his good affection therein, than deeply ponder his said good 
advices and counsels proceeding from the same, and to descend 
with him frankly to the utterance of his grace s said affection. 
his Majesty doth wish and desire, and even most heatily require 
him to weigh and ponder, what prince or potentate in Christen¬ 
dom may stand him in best stead, and at whose hand he may 
receive greatest comfort, quiet, and benefit. To speak of the 
Emperor, or the French King, which be nearest to us, what can 
he look for at either, or at both their hands, but fair words 
and entertainment for a time, as their instrument with his own 
danger to serve their purposes? Again, what stay can he tomk 
to have, or that either of them would or could stand him m, if 
at either of their contemplations he should bring himself to be 
in need of friendship and help, by attempting any thing at their 
desires? Now let him turn over the leaf, and consider what 
commodity he may attain by the favour of the King’s Majesty, 
if he continue thus loving towards him, and show himself from 
rime to time desirous further by his deeds to express the same. 
First, by the continuance of his amity with his Highness, he 
shall be sure to live in rest and quiet, without danger of trouble 
or business. Again, he can reasonably desire nothing of his 
Majesty to his pleasure, honour, and commodity, but he may 
easily obtain it. Thirdly, his Majesty would have him consider, ^ 
and put in his mind, that he is his Grace’s nephew, and thereby | 
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must have such place in his Highness’s estimation, (dealing like 

my lord the Prince s grace, (which his mercy forbid ) and that 
his Highness should leave none other child of the queen that 

his Majesty is, by the consent of the whole realm, put in such 
trust for the provision of his successor, as he might of any sort 
or nation, wuhout exception, at his pleasure name and appoint 
the same, being thereby in his free-will and power, whether he 
woHd in that case name any of his two daughters, his said 
nephew, or any other that for his quality, activity, and kindness 
to the realm, should be thought expedient. And though his 
Majesty may and shall, by God’s grace, have some better store 
of issue, yet his Highness being now well stricken in years, he 
would not have his good nephew to forget, what nature might 
and peradventure would work in that case, being himself of so 
good a disposition towards him as he is : and so that his Majesty 
may perceive, on his part again, such evident arguments of 
sincere love and amity, as ought to be for due correspondence; 
showmg such kindness unto his Majesty, and alsV to his 
people, as should move them to increase and augment their 
affection towards him, which, by reason of the ancient enmity 
heretofore, can hardly be pulled out of their stomachs unless 
a perfect and open declaration be by him and his showed now 
daily from henceforth to the contrary; which if it be effectually 
executed, his Majesty doubteth not, but verily trusteth, that those 
old faults shall be neglected and put in oblivion. And this is 
one point, which only for a perfect declaration of his most entire 
love and affection, his Majesty hath thought meet to open unto 
himself, to be by him wisely perpended, and throughly digested, 
and not to be opened to any other of his council, till some effect 
thereof may ensue. To the help and sooner setting forth 
whereof, his Majesty thinketh such a meeting, as in a manner 
was almost at a point between them, should greatly help and 
fmther. And willeth the said King of Scots to think that these 
thmgs be opened unto him, only for the perfect love and affec¬ 
tion which he beareth unto him; and not because his Grace 
thinketh either the French King, or the Emperor, will move bim 
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to any such attempt, as should utterly banish him for ever out 
of the favour of his Majesty and the realm, thinking assuredly 
they will never do it; but that he may by this both the better 
take heed to it, if they or any of them should so move him, and 
also know the affection of his Majesty better than ever he did, 
and thereupon so deal and make answer unto his Majesty as shall 
be most meet for his own honour, quiet, commodity, and benefit. 

In the declaration of which things, the said Ralph Sadler 
shall most diligently note and observe his countenance, gesture, 
and fashion, with the very words of his answers as near as he 
can, and the manner of the speaking of the same; that at his 
return he may the better express the same to the King’s Majesty, 
using in his declaration of those secret things a good temperance, 
and pithily inculking the King’s Majesty’s affection towards 
him, with the points of his advice which do touch his honour 
and profit, as before is declared. And if the said King of Scots 
shall chance, by any occasion, to speak of the King’s Majesty’s 
fortifications, the said Ralph Sadler shall recount unto him how 
the same be not only done in those parts, but much more in 
sundry other parts of the realm, in such sort as England was 
never the third part so strong, all things considered, as it is at this 
present. . . .' 

Ag ain in 1541 it looked for a time as if at last the often- 
planned meeting between Henry and his nephew might really 
happen. Henry was on progress in Yorkshire: James agreed 
to meet him; and Henry was so far convinced of his good faith 
as to arrange for the necessary safe-conducts. 

xi.To THE Lord Chancellor (Audeley) 

[Aug. 29, 1541.] 

Right trusty and well beloved, we greet you well. Letting you 
wit, that sithens our repair towards these parts, there hath been 
made an overture unto us by one of the King of Scot’s most 
secret Councillors, sent unto us for that purpose, for a meeting 
to be had between us, before our return in to those parts. 

^ This extract represents about half of the whole letter* 
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Whereunto we have made such an answer, as it is not unlike but 
the same may take effect. Wherefore, considering that in case 
the same should succeed, it is like that he will not only desire 
our safe conduct for himself, but also that he will send before 
some of his noble men and councillors to conclude upon the 
same, and all other things meet to be remembered in so weighty 
a matter, for whom he will percase also desire conduct; we have 
thought meet to have it, in all events, in such areadiness, as there 
ensue no lack or protraction, by reason of the default of the 
same. Wherefore our pleasure and commandment is, that, by 
warrant hereof, you shall cause a large and ample safe-conduct 
to be made and sealed with our Great Seal for the said King 
himself; leaving therein void spaces for the time of his abode, 
for the number of his train, and for his horses; and likewise that 
you shall make and seal with [our] Great Seal three other safe 
conducts for his Councillors, leaving spaces for their names, their 
time of abode, their horses and servants, and the same to send to 
us with all possible diligence. And forasmuch as this matter is 
yet uncertain, our pleasure is, that you shall in no wise disclose 
it to any of our Council there, ne that you make any mo privy 
to the writing and sealing of them, than very necessity shall 
require; the same to be first sworn that they shall disclose it to 
no living creature, as they will answer to God, and to us, at their 
uttermost peril. 

Henry had the gift of persuading men of riper years and 
stronger character than his nephew, as witness his success with 
Robert Aske;^ and it is tempting to wonder how far this inter¬ 
view with James might have changed the course of events, if it 
could have been achieved. Once again, however, Beton and the 
clergy intervened, and James went back on his promise. In 
October, Margaret Tudor died—the breaking of a link, even if 
it had been but a slight one at best. France, on the verge of 
war with England, requested that there should be no meeting 
between James and his uncle. James, like his father on the eve 
of Flodden, threw in his lot with the kingdom’s ancient ally, and 

^ cf. p. 167. 
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refused to meet his uncle without the consent of Francis. The 
following extract voices Henry’s righteous indignation at such 
treatment from his own nephew.^ 


XII. To THE Scottish Ambassadors 


[Feb, 6, 1542.] 

... To the iiijth article, wherein our said nephew showeth 
that he will yet make further labour to the French king for 
his consent to such a meeting, and if he cannot obtain that, he 
will, if it please us, labour at the least for a meeting between us, 
the French king, and him, and there to treat a perpetual league 
betwixt us three : and also offereth, if it so like us, to take labours 
in the causes and controversies between us and the said French 
king, not doubting but in things honest and reasonable, the same 
king will use his counsel; desiring us finally to continue in hearty 
love towards him till such a meeting may be had, with assurance 
that he will in that time do the semblable: we answer touching 
his further labour for any such meeting between him and us, 
THAT IN SO DOING WE WOULD BE LOATH TO PUT 
HIM TO SO GREAT PAINS, SEEING HE CANNOT 
WITHOUT LEAVE OF OTHERS DO IT; FOR SURELY 
WHEN WE MADE ANSWER TO BELLENDEN OF OUR 
TOWARDNESS CONCERNING THE MEETING, WE 
THOUGHT VERILY THAT HE NEITHER NEEDED 
NOR WOULD HAVE ASKED ADVICE OF ANY OTHER 
PRINCE TO HAVE MET WITH SUCH AN UNCLE AS 
SINCE HIS TENDER AGE HATH SHOWED HIMSELF 
SO CAREFUL OVER HIM AS FEW IN CHRISTENDOM 
HATH SHOWED THE LIKE. AND AS TOUCHING 
.THE MEETING BETWEEN US THREE, I HEAR NOTH¬ 
ING OF IT FROM OUR GOOD BROTHER OF FRANCE, 
WITHOUT WHOM WE PERCEIVE YOU WILL DO 
NOTHING; FROM WHOM IF ANY THING COME TO 
US IN THAT BEHALF WE DOUBT NOT TO MAKE 

^ Though It is also to be noted that in the final draft of the letter, as 
actually sent, the expression is briefer and more moderate, if less distinctive 
and vigorous. See S.P. V, p. 201. 
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HIM SUCH ANSWER AS SHALL BE TO 
TENTATION AND AS DOTH APPERTAIN 
STRAIGHT AMITY AS IS BETWEEN US. 


HIS CON- 
TO SUCH 


The tone of the addition in Henry’s own hand^ is eloquent 
of hts irritation. Having made friendly advances, at inteLls, 
or more than thirty years, he was growing exasperated at his 
lack of success. As in the case of his divorce, he was convinced 
that what he wanted was the right and proper thing; and the 
year 1542 marks the end of his patience. He even went so far 
^_to be wdhng to agree to a plan to have James kidnapped. 
His Privy Council, quite properly, were shocked at the notion, 
and nothing came of it. But in the summer hostilities broke 

Robert Bowes, Warden of 
the Middle Marches, made a raid into Teviotdale in pursuit of a 
party of Scots raiders. At Haddon-rigg he fell into an ambush 
and was taken prisoner. Henry took up the gage, and declared 
war, giving the following reasons. 


xiii.A Declaration containing the just causes and considera¬ 
tions OF THIS PRESENT WAR WITH THE ScOTS : WHEREIN ALSO 
APPEARETH THE true AND RIGHT TITLE THAT THE KiNg’s 

Most Royal Majesty hath to his sovereignty of Scotland 

Being now enforced to the war, which we have always 
hitherto so much abhorred and fled, by oinr neighbour and 
nephew the King of Scots, one who above all other for our 
manifold benefits towards him hath most just cause to love us, 
to honour us, and to rejoice in our quietness: We have thought 
good to notify unto the world his doings and behaviour in the 
provocation of this war, and likewise the means and ways by 
us used to eschew and avoid it, and the just and true occasions 
whereby we be now provoked to prosecute the same, and by- 
utterance and divulging of that matter to disburden some part 
of our inward displeasure and grief; and the circumstances 
known, to lament openly with the world the infidelity of this 
* The whole letter has corrections and additions by Henry. 
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time, in which things of such enormity do burst out and appear. 

The King of Scots, our nephew and neighbour, whom we 
in his youth and tender age preserved and maintained from the 
great danger of other, and by our authority and power conduced 
him safely to the real possession of his estate, he now compelleth 
and forceth us, for preservation of our honour and right, to use 
our puissance and power against him. The like unkindness hath 
been heretofore showed by other in semblable cases against God’s 
law, man’s laws, and all humanity: but the oftener it chanceth, 
the more it is to be abhorred, and yet in the persons of princes, 
for the rarity of them, can so happen but seldom, as it hath now 
come to pass. 

It hath been very rarely and seldom seen before that a King 
of Scots hath had in marriage a daughter of England: we can 
not, ne will not reprehend the king our father’s act therein, but 
lament and be sorry it took no better effect. The king our father 
in that matter minded love, amity, and perpetual friendship 
between the posterity of both, which how soon it failed, the death 
of the King of Scots, as a due punishment of God for his unjust 
invasion into this our realm, is and shall be a perpetual testimony 
to their reproach for ever, and yet in that present time could not 
the unkindness of the father extinguish in us the natural love of 
our nephew his son, being then in the miserable age of tender 
youth: but we then forgetting the displeasure that should have 
worthily provoked us to invade that realm, nourished and brought 
up our nephew to achieve his father’s possession and government, 
wherein he now so tmkindly useth and behaveth him towards us, 
as he compelleth us to take armour and war against him. 

It is specially to be noted upon what grounds and by what 
means we be compelled to this war, wherein among other is 
our chief grief and displeasure, that under a colour of fair speech 
and flattering words we be indeed so injured, contemned and 
despised, as we ought not with sufferance to pretermit and pass 
over. Words, writings, letters, messages, ambassiates, excuses, 
allegations could not more pleasantly, more gently, ne more 
reverently be devised and sent, than hath been made on the 
King of Scots behalf unto us; and ever we trusted the tree 
would bring forth good fruit, that was of the one part of so 
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pod a stpk, and continually in appearance put forth so fair 
buds : and therrfpe would hardly believe or give ear to other, 
that ever peged the deeds of the contrary, being nevertheless the 
same deeds so manifest, as we must needs have regarded them 
had we not been so loath to think evil of our nephew, whom we 
had so many ways bound to be of the best sort towards us. And 
therefore having a message sent unto us the year past from our 
said nephew, and a promise made for the repairing of the said 
King of Scots unto us to York, and after great preparation on 
our part made therefore, the same meeting was not only dis¬ 
appointed, but also at our being at York, in the lieu thereof, an 
invasip made by our said nephew his subjects into our realm, 
declaring an evident contempt and despite of us: We were yet 
glad to impute the default of the meeting to the advice of his 
Council, and the invasion to the lewdness of his subjects: and 
according thereunto pve as benign and gende audience to such 
ambassadors, as repaired hither at Christmas afterward, as if no 
such causes of displeasure had occurred, specially considering the 
good words, sweet words, pleasant words, eftsoons proponed by 
the said ambassadors, not only to excuse that was past, but also 
to persuade kindness and perfect amity to ensue. And albeit the 
King of Scots having contrary to the ardcle of the league of 
amity, received and entertained such rebels as were of the chief 
and principal in stirpg the insurrection in the north against us 
with refusal before time, upon request made to restore the same : 
yet nevertheless upon offer made the said ambassadors, to send 
commission to the Borders, to determine the debates of the con¬ 
fines in the same, with so great a pretence of amity and so fair 
words, as could be in speech desired: we were content for the 
time to forbear to press them over extremely in the matter of 
rebels. Albeit we never remitted the same, but desirous to make 
trial of our said nephew in some correspondence of deeds, con¬ 
descended to the sending of commissioners to the Borders, which 
to our great charge we did, and the King of Scots our said 
nephew the semblable. Where after great travail made by our 
commissioners, this fruit ensued, that being for our part chal¬ 
lenged a piece of our ground, plainly usurped by the Scots, and 
of no great value, being also for the same showed such evidence. 
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as more substantial, more authentic, more plain and evident, can 
not be brought forth for any part of ground within our realm. 
The same was nevertheless by them denied, refused, and the 
evidence only for this cause rejected, that it was made (as they 
alleged) by Englishmen. And yet it was so ancient, as it coutf 
not be counterfeit now, and the value of the ground so little, and 
of so small weight, as no man would have attempted to falsify for 
such a matter. And yet this denial being in this wise made unto 
our commissioners, they nevertheless by our commandment 
departed as friends fro the commissioners of Scotland, taking 
order as hath been accustomed for good rule upon the Borders 
in the mean time. 

After which their recess, the Lord Maxwell, Warden of the 
West Marches of Scotland, made proclamation for good rule, but 
yet added therewith, the borderers of Scotland should withdraw 
their goods from the borderers of England: and incontinently 
after, the Scottish men borderers, the fourth of July, entered into 
our realm suddenly, and spoiled our subjects, contrary to our 
leagues, even after such extremity as it had been in time of open 
war. Whereat we much marvelled, and were compelled there¬ 
fore to furnish our Border with a garrison for defence of the 
same. Whereupon the King of Scots sent unto us James 
Leyrmouth, Master of his Household, with letters devised in 
the most pleasant manner, offering redress and reformation of all 
attemptates. And yet nevertheless at the entry of the said 
Leyrmouth into England, a great number of Scots, then not 
looked for, made a foray into our borders, to the great annoy¬ 
ance of our subjects, and to their extreme detriment, wherewith 
and with that unseemly dissimulation, we were not a little 
moved, as reason would we should. And yet did we not finally 
so extremely persecute and continue our said displeasure, but 
that we gave benign audience to the said Leyrmouth, and suffered 
our self to be somewhat altered by his words and fair promises, 
tending to the persuasion that we ever desired, to find the King 
of Scots such a nephew unto us, as our proximity of blood, with 
our gratuity unto him did require. 

In the mean time of these fair words, the deeds of the 
borders were as extreme as might be, and our subjects spoiled: 
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and in a road made by Sir Robert Bowes for a revenge thereof, 
the same Sir Robert Bowes with many other taken prisoners,' 
and yet detained in Scotland, without putting them to fine and 
ransom, as hath be ever accustomed. And being at the same 
time a surceance made on both sides at the suit of the said 
Leyrmoudi for a season: the Scots ceased not to make sundry 
invasion into our realm in such wise, as we were compelled to 
forget fair words and only to consider the King of Scots’ deeds, 
which appeared unto us of that sort, as they ought not for our 
duty in defence of our subjects, ne could not in respect of our 
honour, be passed over unreformed: and therefore put in a 
readiness our army, as a due mean whereby we might attain 
such a peace, as for the safeguard of our subjects we be bound 
to procure. 

After which preparation made, and knowledge had thereof, 
the King of Scots ceased not to use his accustomed mean of fair 
words, which in our natural inclination wrought eftsoons their 
accustomed effect, evermore desirous to find in the King of Scots 
such a regard and respect to be declared in deeds as the corres¬ 
pondence of natural love in the nephew to such an uncle, as we 
have showed ourself towards him doth require. Wherefore 
upon new request and suit made unto us we determined to stay 
our army at York, appointing the Duke of Norfolk our Lieuten¬ 
ant, the Lord Privy Seal, the Bishop of Durham, and the 
Master of our Horses, there to common, treat and conclude with 
the Ambassadors of Scotland for an amity and peace upon such 
conditions as by reason and equity were indifferent, whereby the 
war might be eschewed, being by sundry invasion of the Scots 
then open and manifest. 

In this communication between our and their commissioners, 
after divers degrees of commissions showed by the Scots, and 
finally one that was by our commissioners allowed, matters were 
proponed for conclusion of amity, nothing difficile or hard on 
our part, but so agreeable to reason, as the commissioners of 
Scodand said, they doubted not, but if it might be brought to 
pass, that if the King of Scots our nephew might have a meeting 
with us, all matters should easily be componed and deter¬ 
mined. . . . 
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The coninnniicaiion of meeting was so handled by altera¬ 
tion of commission ami instructions on their behalf as itappeareth 
a plain device only excogitate for ct delay, which hath given us 
light whnv'upon mure certainly to judge the King of Scots 
inward allection towards us, whose deeds and words well 
weigl'ied and consiilered diCh us pTiinly to understand how he 
hath continually laboured to abuse us with sweet and pleasant 
words, and to satisfy die appetites of other at home and abroad 
wiili his unkind and disjilcasaut deeds. In his words he pro- 
i'cssedi an insoluble amity, he allcg<ih kindred., he knowledgeth 
licacfits, only the fault is that lu* speaketh another language to 
all tile world in deeds, and tlK’rebv sj) toucheth us in honour 
;md denegation oi justice, as we he caiforced and compelled to 
use tlu' sword, which (lod hath put in our hand as an extreme 
remc'dy, vclua'chy to obtain both cjuictness lor our subjects, and 
also that is due unto us hv right, [lacts, and leagues. 

Wc have patiently sullcred many delusions, and notably the 
last year when wc made preparation at York for his repair to 
us: but should we sullcr our people and subjects to be so oft 
spoiled without rcmetlyr d‘his is (l<me by the Scots whatsoever 
their words be. Should we suflcr our rebels to be detained con¬ 
trary to the leagues without remt'dyr This is also done by them 
whatsoever their words he. Should be suffer our land to be 
usurped contrary to our most plain evidence, only upon a will, 
pride, and arrogance of the other party? lliis is done by them 
whatsoever their words be. And all these be over presumptu¬ 
ously done against us, and give such signification of their arro¬ 
gance, as it is necessary for us to oppress it in the beginning, 
lest they should gather further courage to the greater displeasure 
of us and our posterity hereafter. And yci in the intreating of 
this matter, if we had not evidently perceived the lack of such 
affection as proximity of blood should rccjuirc, wc would much 
rather have remitted these injuries in respect of proximity of 
blood to our nephew, than wc did heretofore the invasion of his 
father. But considering we be so surely ascertained of the lack 
thereof, and that our blood is there frozen with the cold air of 
Scotland, there was never prince more violently compelled to 
war than we be, by the unkind dealing, unjust behaviour, un- 
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princely demeanour o£ him that yet in nature is our nephew 
and in his acts and deeds declareth himself not to be moved 
therewith, ne to have such earnest regard to the observation to 
his pacts and leagues, ne such respect to the entertainment of the 
administration of justice, as natural equity bindeth, and con- 
servadon of amity doth require ; which we much lament and be 
sorry for, and use now our force and puissance against him, not 
for revengence of our private displeasure (being so often deluded 
as we have been) but for recovery of our right, the preservation 
of our subjects from injuries, and the observation of such leagues 
as have passed between us, firmly trusting that Almighty God 
under whom we reign, will assist and aid our just proceedings 
herein to the furtherance and advancement of the right, which 
we doubt not shall ever prevail against wrong, falsehood, deceit 
and dissimulation. 

Hitherto it appeareth how this present war hath not pro¬ 
ceeded of any demand of our right of superiority, which the 
King of Scots have always knowledged by homage and fealty to 
our progenitors even from the beginning: ^ but this war hath 
been provoked and occasioned upon present matter of dis¬ 
pleasure, present injury, present wrong ministered by the nephew 
to the uncle most unnaturally, and supported contrary to the 
deserts^ of our benefits most unkindly. If we had minded the 
possession of Scotland, and by the motion of war to attain the 
same, there was never king of this realm had more opportunity 
in the minority of our nephew. Ne in any other realm a prince 
that hath more just tide, more evident title, more certain tide, to 
any realm that he can claim, than we have to Scotland, not 
devised by pretence of marriage, not imagined by covenant, or 
contrived by invention of argument, but lineally descended from 
t e beginning of that estate established by our progenitors, and 
recognized successively of the kings of Scodand by deeds, words, 
acts and writings continually almost without interruption, or at 
the least intermission, till the reign of our progenitor Henry VI, 
in whose time the Scots abused the civil war of this realm, to 
their licence and boldness, in omitdng of their duty: which for 


' For the original nature of the English 
Freeman, Norman Con quests I, Chapter 3, 


L-j,uxusiiip 
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the proximity of blood between us^ we have been slack to require 
of them, being also of ourself inclined to peace, as we have ever 
been always glad, rather without prejudice to omit to demand our 
right, if it might conserve peace, than by demanding thereof 
to be seen to move war, specially against our neighbour, against 
our nephew, against him whom we have preserved from 
danger, and in such a time as it were expedient for all Christen¬ 
dom to be unite in peace, whereby to be the more able to resist 
the common enemy the Turk. 

But for whatsoever considerations we have omitted to speak 
hitherto of the matter, it is nevertheless true that the kings of 
Scots have always knowledged the kings of England superior 
lords of the realm of Scotland, and have done homage and fealty 
for the same. 

This appeareth first by history, written by such as for con¬ 
firmation of the truth in memory, have truly noted and 
signified the same. Secondly it appeareth by instruments of 
homage made by the kings of Scots, and divers notable personages'' 
of Scotland, at divers and sundry times sealed with their seals, 
and remaining in our treasury. Thirdly it appeareth by registers 
and records judicially and authentically made, yet preserved for 
confirmation of the same. So as the matter of title being most 
plain, is furnished also with all manner of evidences for declara¬ 
tion thereof. . . . 


Law and reason serveth, that the passing over of time not 
commodious to the purpose, is not allegeable in prescription for 
the loss of any right. And the minority of the King of Scots 
hath endured xxi years of our reign, which being an impediment 
on their part, the whole prescription of the Scots, if the matter 
were prescriptible, is thus deduced evidently to xiii year, which 
xiii year without excuse we have ceased and forborne to demand 
our duty, like as the Scots have likewise ceased to offer and tend 
the same. For which cause nevertheless we do not enter this 
war, ne minded to demand any such matter, now being rather 
desirous to rejoice and take comfort in the friendship of our 
nephew, as our neighbour, than to move matter unto him of 
displeasure, whereby to alienate such natural inclination of love, 
as he should have toward us. But such be the works of God, 
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superior over all, to suffer occasions to be ministered, whereby 
due superiority may be known, demanded and required, to the 
intent that according thereunto all things governed in due order 
here, we may to his pleasure pass over this life to his honour 
and glory: which he grant us to do, in such rest, peace and 
tranquillity as shall be meet and convenient for us. 


Henry’s temper had got the better of him. It was impolitic 
to the last degree for England to revive her old claim to 
suzerainty, if she wanted to procure an amicable union with 
Scodand. But the Henry of the forties was not the Henry of 
the twenties or the thirties. Always ready to be ruthless, if 
necessary, his real strength of character had been undermined 
^ y the almost limitless power which had gradually become vested 
m the crown; and the ruthlessness and anger which had once 
been his good servants were becoming bad masters. From the 
date of HaddomRig anger against the Scots for thirty years of 
thwarting of his wise designs and desires dominates the spirit 
of his dealings with them. It undoes to a great extent all the 
good that had been done by his more conciliatory policy, and 
introduces into his schemes, proposals and methods, a note of 
hard bargaining and of vindictiveness that were to make him in 
his last years the very scourge of Scodand. 

Norfolk crossed the Border in October, 1542, on a punitive 
expedition, and laid waste the district round Tweed. He then 
retired to Berwick, and James planned a retaliatory raid into 
England. On November 24 he marched his army to the Border, 
^ take the English by surprise. But Sir Thomas 
Wharton, Warden of the Western Marches, was ready for them, 
and with a force about a sixth the size of the Scots met them and 
drove them back. As the Scots retreated they found the tide 
flowing up the Solway: many were drowned either in the sea 
or the Esk; and the main body, trapped in the Solway Moss with 
their horses, were either drowned in the bog or taken prisoner. 

It was a shameful and devastating defeat, and it was James’s last 
futile gesture of defiance. The news of the disaster broke him. 
On December 8 Mary of Lorraine bore him a daughter. The 
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Story goes tliat the dying king turned his face to the wall, mur- 
niiiringn ' The dcil go with it. It will end as it begun. It came 
wi’ a lass, :md it will pass wi’ a lass.’ Within a week he was 
dead, and the infant Mary Stuart was Queen of Scotland. 

The last letter received by James V from Henry is typical 
enough of tlie whole of their relationship-—a protest from Eng¬ 
land in the rnatter of an outrage for which probably James him¬ 
self neither was nor would have been responsible, but which was 
the logical outcome of the mistaken and antagonistic policy he 
had always pursued, Somerset Herald, returning from Edin¬ 
burgh to London, had been murdered near Dunbar by two 
luiglishmen, fugitives from the northern rebellion. Under 
examination one of them alleged that though not explicitly 
commissioned they had clone the deed on the understanding that 
they would receive for it a sul^slantial reward from Cardinal 
Beton. As an outrage it was [KThaps w'ell-calculatcd to serve 
Betonhs purpose, and make ree<mciliatiun between James and 
Henry impossible. Whether or not he was guilty cannot be 
proved, but in answer to the following letter the council arrested 
and surrendered the murderers, and sued for a six months’ truce 
in order to conclude a treaty of peace. 


xiv.To James V 

[Dec, 10, 1542.] 

Right excellent, right high, and mighty Prince, our good 
BROTHER AND NEPHEW, wc commcnd US uiito you in effectual 
manner. Letting you wit, that wc have received your letters of 
the last of November, whereby you rccpiire our safe-conduct for 
Mr. James Leyrmouth, Sir John Campbell, and others, to repair 
hither unto us to declare the verity of the unhappy and cruel 
murder of Somerset one of our heralds-at-arms, done, as your 
letters purport and specify, by William Leach^ and John Priest- 
man, fugitives of England, whom, as you write, you have caused 
to be put in sure keeping. Nephew, this slaughter is so cruel, 

^ Leach of Horncastle was one of the individuals implicated in the 
northern rebelhon who was definitely excluded from the King’s pardon. 
See, e.g. L.P. XL 1062. ^ ^ 
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SO abominable, and so barbarous, as, howsoever other things 
stand between us, we cannot choose but most heartUy wish and 
desire that it may appear both to us and [to] the world, thatt 
had been committed against your will, and that you do no less 
detest and abhor it, than the importance of the case requireth 
But, nephew, where you desire to have this declaration made 
here by the said Leyrmonth and others, to the intent punishment 
might after follow according to the quality of the crime; to that 
we have bought meet frankly to signify unto you that there can 
be no such declaration made here, as can either satisfy us, whose 
honour the matter most toucheth, or purge the attemptate clearly 

L extreme detestation! 

nless you shall first deliver the persons, whom your said letters 
declare to have committed the murder, to the hands of our 
Warden, that they may be conveyed hither, and here receive 
condign^punishment for their most cruel and detestable enter- 
pse. ^For, if you should take the punishment of them yourself, 
It might not only be thought to us, who hath received the dis¬ 
pleasure of It, and IS not now, as you know, in the terms of amity 
with you, but also to the whole world, that to cover the act 
whereby it should not appear from whence it had his ground and 
original, though you show yourself displeased with it; yet having 
t e matter still in your own hand, you might cause other male- 
factors to be executed in the lieu of the very offenders, and suffer 
the offenders to escape unpunished; which suspicion were in any 
wise to be eschewed and avoided. Wherefore, seeing the matter 
cannot be cleared by any mean of declaration here, but only by the 
e iverance of the said persons named in your said letters, we have 
written to our said Warden, that if it shall like you to deliver 
them to him or to his deputies, he shall receive them, and see 
them conveyed surely unto us. Right excellent, right high, and 
mighty Prince, our good brother and nephew, we beseech God 
to send you health, and to direct your proceedings to His pleasure 
Given under our Signet, at our honour of Hampton Court, the 
loth of December, the 34th year of our reign. 
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A similar protest was sent to Paget, English ambassador at 
Paris,^ to be conveyed to Francis, to prevent him, if possible, 
from aiding the Scots. 

xv.To Paget 

[Dec. 4, 1542.] 

Trusty and right well beloved, we greet you well. 'And 
herewithall we send unto you the copy of a declaration, which we 
have caused to be made and published to the world touching 
the grounds and causes of the war now open between us and 
Scotland; the discourse whereof being well noted and imprinted 
in your mind, albeit you shall be well able to declare and 
prove that this war was first procured and moved by the Scots, 
and how we were enforced to the same, before we would in any 
wise enter in it; yet, forasmuch as the Scots have sithens sought 
all ways and means possible how to heap and amass injury upon 
injury against us, and, like most cruel and barbarous people, 
have not only refused to render for ransom such prisoners as they 
took when we were in treaty of peace with them, but also have 
most cruelly and pitifully, contra jus gentium, and against all 
laws of arms and order used amongst Princes, to the most per¬ 
nicious example and extreme danger of all ministers, slain and 
murdered Somerset, one of our heralds at arms, being sent with 
letters to the King of Scots from our Lieutenant for delivery of 
the said prisoners, as he was returning homewards, with their 
answer of refusal of the same, as by certain copies sent unto you 
herewith you shall perceive; we have thought meet to will and 
command you upon the receipt hereof to make your access to our 
good brother the French King, and after our most hearty com¬ 
mendations to declare to the same, both how the said Scots did 
provoke and enforce us to this war at the beginning, and how 
they have since in the refusal to render our prisoners for ransom, 
contrary to the order ever used in wars between England and 
Scodand till this day, as themselves do confess, and in this 

^ b. 1505, d. 1563. A man of ability, who rose steadily, and became a 
member of the Privy Council in 1543. During the last years of the reign 
he and Hertford were probably Henry’s most trusted advisers. Henry’s 
will appointed him one of the governors of Edward VL 
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most cruel murdering of our messenger and herald-at-arms having 
his coat on his back, and also a pursuivant of Scotland appointed 
to^ conduct him, to the intent as it doth evidently appear they 
might be the more sure to have him in the way at such place 
as it appeareth they had determined for that purpose; the like 
treachery being never before heard of amongst the most cruel and 
barbarous people of the world. Wherefore you shall on our 
behalf most heartily desire and pray our good brother the French 
King, that, seeing we have been thus used by the said Scots, he 
will, in respect of our amity and of the treaty between us, take 
order that none of his subjects shall in any wise direedy or 
indireedy favour, aid or assist them, but that he will for his part 
deal with us in this matter uprighdy, as we do, and have done, 
in this dme of trouble between him and the Emperor. And if 
he shall allege that the Scot is his old confederate, and that he is 
bound by treaty to aid and assist him for defence of his own; 
to that you may answer, that if he so do, he shall not do with 
us as we have done with him in this trouble between him and 
the Emperor. For we might have given the Emperor aid when 
he was now invaded, which we did not, but kept ourself indiffer¬ 
ent, and so we trust he will do now with us, and not give aid to 
the Scot, seeing that all this matter hath his original of him, and 
also that he hath sithens used himself as is declared. And further 
you may say, it is specially provided by treaty, that, in case the 
Scot enter into England with above one hundred men, he shall 
not be taken as a comprehens in their amity. And seeing he hath 
not only entered, both at the beginning, and now lately, with 
many thousands, but also used himself thus barbarously towards 
us, you may say we have such a trust and opinion that, both for 
his own honour, and also in respect of our friendship, and of 
our proceedings with him, he will in no wise make himself any 
party with him. And what his answer shall be hereunto, and 
what you can further learn of his inclination in this and all other 
occurrents, our pleasure is you shall give us advertisement with 
all possible diligence. 


To Henry the death of James seemed an assurance that the 
opportunity for which he had always schemed had at last arrived. 
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and that union between England and Scotland was now within 
his grasp. On January 4, 1543, he wrote to the Scots Council. 

xvi.To THE Council of Scotland 

We greet you well. Letting you wit that we have received 
your letters dated at Edinburgh the 20th of December, con tainin g 
your determination for such punishment of those malefactors that 
murdered our herald, as may be to the world the purgation of 
your innocency for the same, and moreover the death of your late 
master our nephew, whose soul God pardon, with your suit and 
desire to send ambassadors unto us for the appointment of great 
matters as ye write, such as might tend to the wealth of that 
realm and the surety of our said nephew’s daughter, which he 
hath left in very tender age, and further a request for an abstin¬ 
ence of six months as in your said letters is contained. For 
answer whereunto, you shall understand that in doing that ye 
intend for your purgation to the world of that detestable act in 
the murder of our herald, ye shall show for so much to have 
regard and respect to your own reputation : And as touching the 
death of our nephew in this time of enmity, whatsoever our 
worldly quarrel was towards him and that realm, we cannot for 
our natural conjunction and proximity of blood but be sorry for 
his death, and love the daughter he hath left, being our proniece, 
as kindred should of congruence require us to do, which we 
intend so to declare both to you and the world as we shall dis¬ 
charge our honour in that behalf. Wherein if you show that 
towardness in deeds, whereunto wisdom and her wealth ought 
to persuade you, conforming yourself to the mind and opinion 
of those that earnestly mind the wealth of both these realms, it 
shall shortly appear, without tract and delay of time unfruitfully 
consumed in the ceremony of ambassadcs, that we both love our 
said proniece, the wealth of that realm, and hate no one of you 
further than your particular practises and doings shall deserve. 
In which matter we, upon humble suit of such as were here 
prisoners with us, were content to hear such overtures as they 
for the wealth of the realm made unto us, who with our licence, 
upon hostages and pledges given, repair now unto you. Where- 
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fore agree you shortly together to make jointly such special suit 
and in certain and plain terms unto us, as we with reason and 
honour may accept, whereupon we shall for our part do as 
becometh us, and use our proniece and you in such sort as you 
shall have no cause to repent. But think not that we will waste 
time in communication of words, ne upon trust of fair language, 
pretermit the opportunity offered of God to unite these two 
realms in one govern [ment], if not by conformity as we most 
desire, otherwise as it shall please God to aid and assist us; and 
therefore, referring the opening of this matter to such of our 
prisoners and other of your country as now repaireth thither, we 
shall conclude this our letter with these few words: that as you 
use yourself towards us joindy or apart, and declare in your 
deeds that you mean earnesdy the wealth and preservation of 
our proniece, and of the good government of that realm, so shall 
we use you for your wealths, commodities, and particular 
advancements; and ye doing the contrary, we shall prosecute 
you and use you as your deserts in this case shall justly require. 
For albeit our proniece cannot, as you write, neither offend God 
nor man, yet under a feigned pretence of her, and not searching 
that may be to her certain preservation, ye may offend both God 
and man, which you shall do wisely to avoid and eschew, and do 
so as you may obtain rest, peace, tranquillity and favour. And 
therefore what ye will do herein by one whole consent or the 
consent of such as will agree in reason, signify unto us or to our 
lieutenant the Duke of Suff(olk), who now repaireth to the 
Borders, with speed your resolution, in special, absolute, and 
certain terms, to the intent upon knowledge thereof we may con¬ 
descend upon your suits to such an abstinence as shall be requisite 
for the further conclusion and perfection of the same. 

To all such as take upon them the government of Scotland, 
and to all others either of the nobility or of the Council there. 


Orders were sent to Lord Lisle’- on the Border to be in readi¬ 
ness to support any active measures that might have to be taken. 


‘ John Dudley, afterwards Duke of Northumberland. 
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xvilTo Lisle 


[ Jm . 9, 1543.] 

Right trusty and right well beloved Cousin, we greet you 
well Letting you wit that considering with ourself how that we 
do at this time stay our sword and force lying on the Borders, and 
that we be not yet by any certain mean assured that the borderers 
of Scotland shall do the semblable : we have thought that it should 
much confer both the surety of our Borders, and to the advance¬ 
ment of the strength and force of our party, to have a proclama¬ 
tion made upon all our Marches, that whatsoever borderer will 
come in to you within 15 days next after the making of the same, 
and promise to stand with us in the first article concerning the 
getting of the child into our hands, and the government of that 
realm, subscribing his hand to the same, and also that he shall 
not attempt any displeasure to our realm and subjects, the same 
so coming in and promising as aforesaid, to be taken as our friend 
and to be so used; and he that will not so do to be reputed as an 
enemy to us and our purpose in that behalf, and to be used as an 
enemy as opportunity shall serve for the same. In which matter 
we have written to our trusty &c. Sir Richard Southwell Knight 
Sec., to feel the opinions of the Scottish Lords now at Darneton,’- 
and to advertise you of the same; willing and requiring you, 
in case you shall perceive by his advertisement that they shall 
think the same good and convenient to be put in execution, you 
will cause such a proclamation to be incontinently made upon 
all our Borders, to the intent you may see who will conform 
themselves to it, and who will not, that every man may after be 
used according to his deserving. Furthermore, you shall under¬ 
stand that, albeit it is specified in our former letters and instruc¬ 
tions to Mr. Southwell, you, and Sir Thomas Wharton, that the 
special cause of the enterprise to be now made, upon the con¬ 
sultation had amongst them at Darneton, is to get the child, the 
person of the Cardinal, and of such as be chief letters of our pur¬ 
pose, and also of the chief holds and fortresses, into our hands; yet 
no mention is made, to whom the said castles and fortresses shall 
in that case be delivered. Wherefore, like as we have also written 

^ x.e. Darlington. 
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to Sir Richard Southwell therein, and willed him to signify our 
pleasure in the same to the Lords at Darneton, and of the whole 
to give you advertisement; so we have thought meet to require 
you diat, in case our 4000 men shall enter, upon the resolution 
of this consultation, you will instruct all our chieftains and coun¬ 
sellors that shall enter to have special regard to that point. And 
when it shall come in question amongst them, to whose custody 
any of the said fortresses shall be delivered, albeit they shall in 
no wise seem to mistrust the Scots, yet they shall bend as much as 
they may that the same may indeed be appointed to some English 
man, having also special regard that before they depart out of 
the country they see the said hold furnished with victual, muni¬ 
tion, ordnance and all things necessary, according to the purport 
of our letters written to the said Richard Southwell accord¬ 
ingly. ... 


At Solway Moss the Earls of Cassilis and Glencairn, 
together with five barons and some five hundred lairds and 
gentlemen, had been taken prisoners. Cassilis and Glencairn and 
other important individuals Henry now bound by pledges—and 
hostages to support the union with England. The following 
extracts from a letter to Sir Richard Southwell make it quite 
clear just what Henry was demanding. 

xviii.To Sir Richard Southwell 

First, for the better information and instruction of the said 
Sir Richard Southwell, the same shall understand that the Scots 
prisoners at their being here have all condescended and agreed 
to an article subscribed with their hands, wherein they require 
the Eiing s majesty to take into his hands and government the 
young daughter of Scotiand, and also of the whole realm, with 
promise to serve the King’s highness to that intent, as the said 
Sir Richard by the copy of that article sent unto him herewith 
shall perceive, unto which article also the Earl Bothwell hath like¬ 
wise subscribed; so as this article is taken among the prisoners 
and also the Lord Bothwell as an open matter not to be kept 
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secret of them, but to be openly knowledged and avowed as a 
thing tending to the high wealth and benefit of all the realm of 
Scotland. 

Moreover ten of the prisoners, that is to say the Earls of 
Cassilis, Glencairn and the Lord Maxwell, the Lord Fleming, the 
Lord Somcrvile, the Lord Grey, Robert Erskine, Oliver St. Clair 
the Lord Cragge and Kersc, tliese ten as men pretending a more 
near and earnest devotion to the King’s majesty, have subscribed 
an article that in case of the death of the daughter, the King’s 
highness will take upon him the crown and government of the 
realm of Scotland, they will serve his Majesty to their powers in 
that behalf, as by the copy of that article sent herewith may 
appear; and so this is a secret article, known only to these ten, 
and not opened hitheito to the Lord Roth well nor any other of 
them, for albeit the Lord Rothwell hath heretofore promised 
more largely to the King’s majesty, yet nevertheless the same hath 
not been spoken of unto him, lest the secrecy promised to the 
other ten should be percasc impaired; which the said Sir Richard 
shall show to the said ten, devising with them not to be a known 
,of it to the Lord Rothwell, to the intent he shall not be mis- 
content or conceive suspicion that all the proceedings here hath 
not been opened unto him, and also because it is to be feared 
that he should be something addict to the Earl of Arran. 

Enclosed with the letter to Southwell were the following 
secret articles. 

(fob 59) The copy of the Secret Article whereunto the ten only 
named in the instructions have subscribed. 

Where it was proponed unto us by his Majesty and his most 
noble council that if the said daughter were deceased what we 
thought then most necessary to be done for the wealth of the 
realm of Scotland? To that we answer that for the wealth 
of the same, if it would please his Grace to take the whole 
rule, dominion, and government of that realm upon him that 
the same may be governed in peace, tranquillity, and justice to 
be furtherborne in the said realm; we now, his Grace’s prisoners. 
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shall to that purpose, when we shall be at our liberr,, in Q n j 

.e™ Us Majesty dtet our powers wi4 bo^ t 7 u L 
hearts to our uttermost. puissance, and 

(fol. 6o) [The Article to be signed by Angus.] 

i, df^ King of Scots 

deceased, paving eft a daughter now alive, I think it most 

expedient and humbly beseech the King’s majesty that he wi 
vouchsafe to take mto his hands the government aL keeping of 
that daughter to the intent that his Highness may marry ^the 
same to rny lord prince his Grace’s son, and by means thereof 
o clear all titles and to unite both realms, seeing to the good 
rule and administration of justice as well of the realm of 
Scotland as of the realm of England, for the quietness, tran¬ 
quillity and cornmon wealth of them both; whereunto I shall 
aid and serve his Majesty to the uttermost of my power 

according to my bounden duty. ' 

_ And whether the said daughter shall chance to come to his 
Majesty s hands or not, or shall fortune to die hereafter or other¬ 
wise be exployed, I think it shall be highly for the wealth of 
Scodand if It will please his Grace to take the whole rule 
dominion, and government of that realm upon him, that the same 
may be governed in peace, tranquillity, and justice to be furth- 
borne in the same realm; whereunto I shall also serve his 
majesty to the uttermost of my power, according to my most 
bounden duty. ’ 


These pledges exacted from his prisoners, Henry then sent 
them back to Scotland, in the wake of Angus and his brother 
Douglas. In much of the correspondence they are 
alluded to as the ‘ asmred Scots’, and their task was to form 
an Anglo-Scots party in the government, to ensure the carrying 
out of Henry’s plans. Just how entirely his will was set upon 
their accomplishment may be gauged from the fact that, con¬ 
trary to the universal custom of the time, he exacted no ransoms 
at all from any of his prisoners* 
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For the moment it looked as if he would succeed. Beton was 
imprisoned^ and the second Earl of Arran who, as next heir to the 
throne after the infant queen, had been appointed Regent, threw 
in his lot with the English party. In March, 1543, Scottish 
Parliament passed an Act which permitted the use in Scotland 
of the English Bible, and in the following letter Henry did his 
best to urge on the good work, sending detailed instructions for 
the dissolving of the Scottish monasteries and the confiscation of 
their revenues. Alterations in his own hand testify once again 
to the care with which he scrutinized the document. 


xix.To Sadler 

[April 4, 1543.] 

Trusty and right W'Ell beloved, we greet you well. Letting 
you wit that having received vour leitcrs cd* the 27th of March, 
and perceiving by the contents of the same how the Governor 
of Scotland hath showed himself to be of good inclination to 
favour our affairs, having specially declared the zeal he hath 
to the advancement and setting forth of the Word of God, 
with his desire to the extirpation of hypocrisy and superstition 
maintained in the state of monks and friars, and the reducing of 
the clergy to such good order and reformation as they may 
abandon the usurped authority of the Bishop of Rome, and 
knowledge such obedience to their prince as they ought by God’s 
laws, and thirdly, the affection of the said governor which he 
allegeth to have to prefer the marriage of the young princess to 
our son, rather than to his own, which he allegeth he might have 
obtained by parliament, if he had so minded: forasmuch as in 
these three points there hath not been hitherto on our behalf 
anything particularly spoken whereby to declare how we accept 
and embrace the same, we have thought good to instruct you 
amply, sithens as by your letters we perceive he hath desired our 
advice and help in that behalf, how to devise and commune with 
the said governor in the same. . , , 

First, as concerning the setting forth of the Word of God, 
we think requisite to admonish him of that which by experience 
we know to be true, that it shall be necessary to foresee that in 
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puWAing ,0 people the Scripture, he causeth them therewith 
to ^ admomshcd to receive the same reverently and humblv with 
a deswe TO LEAKN BY IT HOW the/may dSc/to 

manners, living, and true worshipping of God, AND NOT BY^ 

hath by seditious persons been raised in the heads of unlearned 
people, tending to Ae subversion of policy and the confusion of 
^11 y order in the Church. For eschewing whereof, 

all such books must be forbidden and defended as be printed in 
the English tongue beyond the seas, and also all such other books 
from whence soever they come, which tend to that purpose, and 
the on y Scripture to be permitted among the people for the 
first, till other books may be set forth by public authority con¬ 
taining a pure true doctrine, neither swerving to the left hand of 
iniquity, ne to the right hand with other pretence of holiness 
t an IS agreeable to God’s truth. Wherein ye may say we have 
t^en labour and pains, and with God’s grace shall shordy brine 
t em to perfection, and establish such a certain doctrine as is 
mamtainable by the mere truth, and such as no man shall be able 
to impugn and disallow. Which as soon as it shall be perfect 
■we shall send unto him to be there published, for the conjunction 
of these realms in one unity of the true understanding of God’s 
Word, whereby to eschew the frenzies® and dreams of the inferior 
people on the one side, and the corruption of hypocrisy and 
superstition brought in and persuaded by the Bishop of Rome and 
nis adherents on the other part. 

As concerning. the second point, for the extirpation of the 
State of monks and friars, the enterprise whereof requireth politic 
handling, it shall be first necessary that the governor send sub¬ 
stantial and faithful commissioners, as it were to put a good order 
in the same, and to provide that they may live the more honestly 
without wasting of such things as they have in their possession 
belonging to their churches, or the letting or alienation of those 
lands and farms which be most commodious for rhi-m Which 
commissioners must have secret commission most secretly and 


Thereby to be instructed md learned of the will and pleasure of God 
according whereunto deleted. 

® Without any deleted. ® MS. /to/u-wt. LJ>. read fancies. 
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groundly to examine all the religious of their conversation and 
behaviour in their livings, whereby if it be well handled, he shall 
get knowledge of all their abominations; and that once gotten, 
he with the chief of the noble men, agreeing with them for the 
distribution of some of the lands of the abbeys to be divided to 
himself and among them, which shall be to their great profit and 
benefit, we think good that the governor should treat thereof; and 
then, with the bishops apart, or some such of them as be most 
tractable, and making unto them as assurance of their estate, 
should also offer unto them some augmentation by annexing to 
their small portions some of such small houses as lie conveniently 
for them, and also to devise with them for the alteration of certain 
other abbeys to the state of secular priests, w*ith finding^ of poor 
lame men, of scholars to the university, as their portion may 
serve, whereby the state of the clergy shall be better preserved 
and in a more decent order than it is now in. And then with 
both parties, both, l)isho[)s and temporal lords, to devise how 
necessary it is to allot a good portion of those lands of the abbeys 
to the augmentation of the state of the king and thc“ young queen, 
and their heirs and successors, vSo as they may he able to maintain 
their estate upon the public revenues, and not enforced in times 
of peace to seek such ways as their late king did, whereby to 
grieve and annoy his people. And it is to be thought that the 
platform of the disposition of those abbeys being in this wise 
made and known before, particularly to w^iat uses they should 
be employed as afore, with a reasonable provision for the enter¬ 
tainment of the religious men now being in them, and for term 
of their lives, the proceeding to the execution in the suppression 
of the same, will be the more easy and facile among such as will 
understand the truth, and knowledge llte abominable life con¬ 
tinued among those which now in diversities of sects usurp those 
places, not only to the high displeasure of God, but also as a great 
deformity in the commonwealth, spending their time in all idle¬ 
ness and filthyness with such face of hypocrisy and superstition 
as is intolerable. 

^ Hamil^n Papers and L.P, read ‘ sending To * find ’ is the usual 
phrase in the sixteenth century for ‘ to keep ' or to support any one tvith 
an allowance of money. 

I have corrected this passage from the fair copy. 
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Thirdly ye shall say that whereas the said Earl hath said 
that tor declaration of his affection towards us, he hath forborn 
to practise the marriage of the Princess of Scotland with his son 
and procured the same to be agreed unto by the parliament there 
to be concluded with our son—albeit the appearance thereof is 
not great, for that it is to be thought that they would not so dis¬ 
parage their Queen as to marry her to an Earl’s son in her own 
realm—yet you may show unto him that we have in such wise 
accepted his demeanour hitherto in all the affairs of Scotland, 
that we have in our own breast devised such ways and means for 
the advancement of the reputation of his blood as he may have 
cause to rejoice and take comfort in his conformity to our 
proceedings. For ye may say that whereas we have a daughter 
called the Lady Elizabeth, endowed with virtues and qualities 
agreeable with her estate, whom we esteem and regard, as natural 
inclination, with respect of her place and state, doth of congru¬ 
ence require: we have determined in our heart, if we shall see 
him sincerely to go through with us in all things, to condescend 
to a marriage to be celebrate between his son and our said 
daughter, if he shall think it for his honour and advancement to 
desire the same, and thereby to take his son so conjoined with 
our daughter as our son-in-law, being content according to that 
estate to bring up and nourish him in our court with us. By 
reason whereof, all other commodities not counted, the governor 
may perceive that by means thereof he shall with the estimation 
of our authority be able to retain and keep the place he now 
occupieth quiedy and peaceably without interruption; which else 
percase might be very dangerous, for doubtless if he make a secret 
and due search what was minded by their lords and bishops that 
would not come in to him at the first, we think he shall perceive 
a combination to his destruction, with the Earl of Angus and all 
that party, and the putting of the Cardinal to liberty, and the 
taking of the young Queen into their hands, and mayhap not with¬ 
out the consent of the Dowager. Which thing, though they now 
could not bring to pass, yet be they sworn one to another to prove 
it and not to desist at some one time or other to bring it to pass; 
which if they by their own policy cannot find the means shordy 
to bring to light, we doubt not, they proceeding with us according 
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to our expectation, to bring it to their knowledge. And ye may 
say that ye doubt not but even at this day the governor may 
perceive that all draw not by one line, and that the parliament 
matters have no greater authority than power can uphold them; 
and albeit there is now nothing openly said against him, there 
hath been privy mutterings and whisperings specially against 
him, which upon occasions might burst out and be greater. And 
forasmuch as we perceive him that he is specially affected to the 
setting forth of God’s word, and the advancement of God’s glory 
in the extirpation of hypocrisy and usurped authority by the 
Bishop of Rome, in the execution whereof may arise amongst 
carnal men grudge and displeasure, we think that he joining 
with us in this marriage and the education of his son, shall be 
great stay and assistance to his proceedings, so as he may the 
more boldly proceed in that godly enterprise, and the adversaries 
the more afraid to resist and withstand him or to enterprise any¬ 
thing to his disquietness. And what honour, what reputation, 
what worldly glory, it shall be to him otherwise, for his son to 
marry a King of England’s daughter, and to be nourished up 
thereafter in a King of England’s court, we doubt not but’- he can 
consider! And ye may say ye have commission to break this 
matter secretly unto himself, by whom it is to be handled with 
his most trusty friends, and not many, in such sort as other may 
not have opportunity to let k; which |Xircase diverse would do, 
and not be content that the governor’s son should be here, know¬ 
ing that then the governor himself could suffer no displeasure 
in his estate, but with his son in our hands, should have com¬ 
modity to revenge it, which we would not fail to do, being his 
son married to our daughter. And this is the only way and mean 
for the governor to keep his place and establish his blood in 
surety; whereas else many practises may be excogitate, and devices 
contrived upon occasions, much to his unsurety and danger of 
his blood, which by this device may be preserved. And whereas 
the governor hath now but an office there for a time among them 
until their young queen come to age and then she living and 
coming to age, his authority of government to be extinct, he 
shall by this marriage obtain both to himself and his son and 
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their posterity, a root and foundation of a certain perpetual 
honour and surety. For if this marriage take effect with our 
daughter, whatsoever otherwise befall of the young princess, both 
he and his son remain so provided for, as be could hardly’have 
wished or desired the better. And with these and such like 
reasons ye may set out this general overture as proceeding from 
us to be opened unto him secredy, fashioning the matter so as 
the reasons to enforce the overture may seem to proceed from 
you, as of yourself, lest he should think that we, in the pressing 
of him to embrace it, should mean otherwise our own commodity, 
where indeed it is such as he should embrace upon a word spoken! 
And yet because he is a man that seeth not deepliest in these 
matters, it shall be good ye lay all thing before him, and set forth 
such reasons as we have written, and other such as ye can devise 
for that purpose, binding always upon him to send his son hither 
if the marriage shall take effect, whatsoever allegation of aught 
or other matter he would allege. For that is a special point not 
to be omitted, and without which there could grow unto him 
no reputation. For if his son come not, it shall be called but a 
worldly practise and a talk : if he come, it shall be truly taken for 
a thing done, and be terror to his evil-wdlers and a plain declara¬ 
tion of his benevolence towards us. Wherefore ye shall press 
him to know what answer he will make unto you and signify 
the same unto us with diligence. 

The Act permitting the use of the English Bible was an 
earnest of success in more vital matters; but the letter that follows 
suggests that the assured Scots ’ were not as assured as might 
be wished, and there were still many difficulties to be overcome 
if a setdement was to be reached. Incidentally it names the 
leaders of the rival French and English parties and calls our 
attention to die return from France of the Earl of Lennox, of 
whom more is to be heard. ^ 


xx.To Sadler 

the King 

Trusty and right well beloved, we greet you well. And by 
the continue o£ your letters of the 6th of this present do perceive 
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such conference as you have had with the Earl of Angus, the 
Lord Maxwell, and Sir George Douglas, touching the effect of 
our letters addressed unto you the 30th of March; wherein we 
specially note how the said Douglas aflirmeth he is free of all 
such [promises, as the rest, like men, as he sayeth, which knew 
not what they did, nc were able to perform the same, have 
promised unto us; which words he hath used to you and others 
in sundry commiinica,tions heretofore, and was yet never 
answered to them : and also how they w ould excuse themselves 
of their slack dealings towards us by that there w-as a Governor 
named before their coming home; joining therewithal how they 
be tl'icrc divided into tw'o parties, naming the Earls of Argyle, 
Murray, HuntUwv and lk>th\vcll, with all the bishops and clergy 
of the realm, and their part-takers, to he of the one; which be 
all given to the ctisi ot k'rance : and the CJovcrnor, with the Earls 
of Angus, Glencairn, Gassilis, and the Lord Maxw^ell, with their 
friends, to he of the other party; which, the said Douglas sayeth, 
be given to the cast of England, 

Second, the fickleness and inconstancy wirich they note to 
be in the Governor, wiierehy they^Seem to tear his revolt to the 
adverse party being for E'rance, in case he should be any thing 
pressed for our purpose: considering how the Earl of Huntley, 
being a chief fautour of that party, and others of that sort, have 
liberty to insinuate themselves unto him, and to put in his ear, 
what he and his band shall tliink for them cx|>edient. 

And finally, the arrival of the Earl of Lennox, with his words 
and the fashion of his proceedings, sithens his coming home, as 
Sir George Douglas rcporieth the same. 

For answer whereimto you shall understand, that, consider¬ 
ing in what incertain terms those matters stand at this present, 
and minding, as you may perceive by our former letters, to 
decipher the ground of their intents, to the end we may there¬ 
upon direct our affairs as appertaineth; our pleasure is that you 
shall, upon the receipt hereof, take opportunity to confer eftsoons 
with the said Douglas and the rest signified in our said former 
letters, touching the state of the matters between us and Scotland. 

And first, when you shall take occasion to provoke the said 
Sir George Douglas to repeat the words by him so often spoken, 
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all the promises made by 

hi K ^prisoners, whereupon 

tellt" yo'a shall, as it were of yoursdf 

to ^ y°^ have beL sorry 

in eS"^“ r u implyinl 

m effect as Aough he owed us neither suit nor service, hut at his 

^repS I?r “t brother 

X. b ^K f ^ promises unto us as he hath done 

who hath, heretofore bound himself, without condition, toT^ 
and remain for ever our true and faithful subject. And you may 
say that you have heard credibly that even at his last repair into 
those parts when he spake with us in the lodge in the park at 
mdsor, he did not only repeat unto ourself his bond and 
promise in that behalf, but also spake unto us many other things 
as touching the Crown of Scotland, with such like things whifh 
be of too great importance to be now so far out of his memory, 
±at he may conveniendy say that he hath not promised so largely 
as the rest, where indeed his promises be far larger. And there- 
ore you may tell him, that your advice and counsel is that he 
leave that kind of language, a.nd that he apply Hmself to accom¬ 
plish that which h^e hath promised, and specially whilst he is in 
that place and authority that he may do what he list, which hath 
no such certainty of continuance but it may alter or he be ware 
unless he weigh things otherwise than he doth yet, and prevent 
toe dangers, by getting the holds into their hands, and the follow¬ 
ing and setting forth of our purposes in such sort, (wherein con- 
sisteto his honour and surety) as we may see both he and toe rest 
mind indeed that they have said and promised unto us 

Second, where toey labour all to excuse themselves unto us 
concerning toe omitting , of their said promises, by the election 
of toe Governor before their return and entry in to Scotland, 
declaring therewithal that they rest at this present divided in the 
two parties before specified; to that you may answer, that the 
mining of toe Governor before their entry can be none excuse 
to toern, if their proceedings hereafter should not redubbe that 
which hath been omitted. For, like as they cannot be charged 
with toose things which were done before their return, howso¬ 
ever the same weigh for or against our purposes; so it cannot be 
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avoided but the establishment of him to be Governor and second 
person of the realm by act of Parliament, whereunto they gave 
their voices, was directly against their promise. Nevertheless you 
may say, that you perceive we take that excuse in good part, 
having a certain opinion that their doings hereafter shall declare 
that it was indeed against their minds to consent unto it, if it 
might have been at that time otherwise framed. 

And, as to their division into two parties, you may say that, 
as they speak it, so we know it to be such indeed as they had 
need to have special regard to it. For if their adverse party may 
by any means, fair or foul, prevail against them, let them make 
a sure account and reckoning that they shall shortly so smart for 
it as shall be to their confusions; which, if they be wise men, 
having this warning, they will foresee and prevent in time, having 
now the place and authority to do it; which not taken in season 
may be forethought when it shall be too late to repent it. And 
where they all note inconstancy in the Governor, you may tell 
them that, if he be a man of that disposition, they had the more 
need to have a good eye to him, and to give him the better advice 
and counsel, what is expedient for him also to consider in that 
part; wherein they may use this division of parties for France 
and England, with the difference between him and the clergy 
and others in religion, and for a mean to induce him both to 
stand fast to our party, and to beware how he shall trust those 
which be given to the contrary faction. And upon this ground 
they may devise with him, that what face soever the said Governor 
shall make outwardly, as though he made them all privy to all 
his proceedings, it shall be most necessary for him that he shall 
elect only five or six sure persons to be used in his secret matters. 
For it may be inculked to him, that if he should chance to revolt 
to the other party, he may be sure that the bishops and clergy, 
with their part-takers, knowing his disposition and opinion as 
they do, will shortly dispatch him, yea, percxise when he shall 
think himself most assured amongst them; which shall also follow 
at length, though he relent not to them, if he make those which 
be assured of their party privy to his secret intents and proceed¬ 
ings : which two things, well impressed in his head, shall not 
only confirm him in his good disposition towards us, but also 
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shall cause him to give less credit to the Earl of Hundey, and 
those which, for the only achieving of their own purpose, would 
seem now for the time to be most assured unto him. 

Furthermore you shall understand, that the Ambassadors of 
Scotland had access to our presence on Wednesday last, and 
delivered unto us letters from the Governor, containing generally 
the overture of the contract of the marriage and the perpetud 
peace with further credence, as by the copy of the said letters, 
which you shall receive herewith, you shall perceive. And foras¬ 
much as they pressed not to make any further declaration unto 
us, but only stood with good words upon the said two points 
expressed in the letters, we dismissed them, and referred them 
for their further conference in the particularities of their matters 
to our Council, with whom they dined on Thursday last. And 
after dinner our said Council declared unto them the effect of 
the letters which they presented unto us, and how it had pleased 
us that the further opening of the matters should be amongst 
them; requiring them therefore that it might like them to proceed 
in the same with us accordingly. Whereupon they produced two 
commissions made in the Queen’s name, and sealed with her 
great Seal, and also with the Governor’s seal, and subscribed with 
his own hand; the one containing power and authority to con¬ 
tract the marriage, and to determine of the custody of the Queen’s 
j^son; the other to conclude the peace, with a blind clause of 
liberty to renounce all other leagues contrary to this which they 
desire. Upon the reading of which two commissions, it was 
told them by our said Council that they well perceived where- 
unto the said commissions tended; nevertheless for that the same 
were long, and such as were not in all things conceived after the 
accustomed form, and could not therefore thoroughly and in 
■every point be well conceived at the first reading, they put them 
in remembrance how their letters contained credence besides the 
points contained both in the letters and the said commissions; 
requiring them, in case they had any special credence besides, 
that it might like them first to declare unto them the same, 
to the intent they might advertise us of it. Whereunto they 
answered, they had none, but such as depended upon the two 
points contained in the said letters. And then Sir James Leyr- 
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iiioiitli made a certain declaration of the Governor’s good will 
towards iis^ and how of his humanity (as he called it) he had 
left the marriage of their young Queen which he might have had 
for his son, if he would have followed it, to satisfy us, and in 
respect of the common wealth of their realm. And after him 
Mr. Balnaves made a certain discourse of their desire to this 
alliance and amity, framing his tale nevertheless as though it had 
been desired by us; wherein was some altercation amongst them, 
and the matter plainly opened, how it was moved by the prisoners 
upon the hand of God which happened upon their apprehension. 
And, being these things brought to silence, our Council began 
again, and required them to declare frankly the particularities of 
the two points contained in their commissions, to the intent they 
might in like manner advertise us of the same. Whereunto they 
answered, first, that they had power to contract the marriage, and 
to capitulate that it should not only be confirmed by their Parlia¬ 
ment; but also that all the nobles of Scotland shall give their seals 
for the performance of the same, with this condition, that their 
Queen shall not deixirt out of their realm, till she be of full age 
to consummate her matrimony. And as to her education, they 
offered that we should at our pleasure appoint two knights and 
two ladies of England to be about her person; adding hereunto.' 
that they would have the Governor that is now, to be Governor ■ 
of that realm during her minority, and also after for term of his 
life, and that they would have a Governor of the birth of that 
realm ever after at their own election, with the free use of their 
own laws and customs, and also the chief holds of Scotland not 
be delivered till she had issue by our son. 

Second, they said they had power to contract the pe'ace, till 
she should come, of lawful age, or for forty, threescore,' or one 
hundred years, or to make it perpetual, and in the same To leave 
out the provision for France, which in the last treaty they would 
not consent to have, in any wise omitted. To this it was answered 
by our Council that they were sorry to perceive their commission 
to be so slender; for as to the first, they said they saw small surety 
in the bare contract without other assurance than they spake of, 
and that it was too absurd, and might not stand with the office 
of a King, either to have any man placed in his realm as a 
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Governor, but such as he should appoint under him, or to have 
any part o£ his dommion appertaining to him, in other hands 
than he should appoint and think convenient. And as to the 
second, our Council asked them, whether they would not re¬ 
nounce their leagues with France, and become friend to friend 
and enemy to enemy. Whereunto they answered, that they 
would not naeddle with France, but they might not enter such a 
pact as should tesufy that they determined plain enmity against 
/ em. Which things heard, our Council told them they would 
inform us of the same; and so for that time they departed. 

And being the premises immediately signified unto us by 
our Council, we resolved that they should yesterday meet again 
vvith the^ said ambassadors at Westminster, and declare unto 
Aem plainly that, being informed of their purpose holden on 
Ihursday, and considering well the points and effect of the same, 
we were sorry to perceive that they proceeded no more frankly 
with us. And, to advertise them resolutely to what point we 
would grow in these matters, first, it was told them that we can 
be well content to accept the contract with the assurance of their 
Parliament and noble men’s seals upon the same, so as we may 
have the child delivered at convenient time after into our hands. 
At which point we stood awhile with them. And perceivino- 
them to stick sore at that, then came we to this point, to have 
pledges in the mean season delivered unto us, both for the 
same, and for the peace; and such personages, both of England 
and Scodand, to be about her person as we should think for her 
better education and surety convenient. For it should not be 
convenient for us to put the marriage of our son in suspense, 
who is a Prince to be desired for the daughter of any king in 
Christendom, unless we might have better assurance than bare 
words and writings, that this agreement should, God willing, take 
certain effect. Neither shall it be meet that he be matched with 
any personage but such as may before have some knowledge of 
die nurriture and fashion of this realm. And as to the Governor, 
it was answered, that we having a regard to his towardness and 
good will towards us, with his zeal to the wealth of that country, 
could be content that he, continuing in the same good sort, should 
have the rule and government of the country during her minority. 
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and also after under us and our son, if he use himself as apper- 
taineth. And likewise we could be content to elect such a 
Scottishman to have the government after, under us and our said 
son, appointing to him such counsellors as we should think con¬ 
venient; which is as much as can in this case be desired, unless 
they would in deed prescribe a government to their king and 
governor, which the nature of his place and office can in no wise 
admit or sulTcr : ne we will in any wise be otherwise bound unto 
them than is specified. And likewise we can be pleased that they 
shall continue their laws and customs. And this we resolved 
for the first point; ami that their chief holds should by consent 
be committed to such Scottishmen’s keeping as we should think 
meet lor the same, 

1 '<,i the .second it was answered that, if they would contract 
a perpctuiil peace, aiul in the same bind both parties to be friend 
to friend and enemy to enemy, wc would gladly go through 
with it; which, howsoever this thing should chance, must needs 
be most beneficial unto them, being our amity the most propice 
for them of any in Chri.stcndom; ;ind yet by this pact they shall 
not seem specially to covenant tigtiinsi Frtince, ne to do any thing 
but, the cause of this league considered, must needs appear most 
honest, and for them most beneficial and necessary. And thus 
we resolved for the second point. Whereunto they answered that 
they could not conclude thoroughly in all these things without 
advertisement, desiring respite to write home for that purpose; 
which was granted them, so as the certain answer might be 
accelerated. 

There was some reasoning between them and our Council, 
in the debating of this matter, touching our title to Scodand, 
which was spoken of by reason of a request they made that, if 
she should die without issue, the realm should remain to the next 
heir of blood there, whereby they would have had us made an 
entail, which should have implied a grant that there rested in us 
no right to that realm. But it was so quickly cast off, and our 
title so vively repeated, that that matter fell, and finally they 
desired to have our resolution in writing, offering to go with it, 
or to send it, for the more expedition and better framing of all 
things to purpose. Which we granted, and thereupon delivered 
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them a schedule, the copy whereof you shall receive, to the intent 

you may in express words join with them in the matter of the 
same. 


The real triumph of the year, however, was the signino- of 
±e Treaty of Greenwich on July i. It was a reasonable treaty. 
By It a peace was made between the two countries, which was 
to last till a year after the death of either of the contracting parties. 
Further, a marriage treaty between Prince Edward and Mary 
Stuart was finally agreed on. Mary was to remain in Scotland 
wim her mother till the age of ten, and six Scots nobles were to 
be her hostages at the English court. In the event of there being 
issue from the marriage, and of the uniting of the two crowns, 
the name, laws and ancient liberties of Scotland were to be 
preserved. England had yielded on both points that the Scots 
demanded—namely, the keeping of the Queen in Scodand, and 
the inclusion of France in the peace treaty. 

On July I Henry must have felt that the aim of a lifetime 
had been accomplished. Before the month was out he knew 
it was all to do again. The Scots as a nation were still hostile 
to England, and viewed Henry’s manoeuvres with the deepest 
suspicion. His claim of suzerainty, and the terms which he had 
originally proposed, had been ill-advised. Sure, at last, of success, 
he had incautiously dropped the mask, demanding that Mary 
should be at once handed over to his keeping, and that the Scots 
alliance with France should be forgone. Though the demands 
had been given up, their mere formulation had meant playing 
into the hands of the pro-French party. Arran possessed neither 
ability nor strength of character, and finding himself up against 
an outstanding personality like Beton, against the clergyt and 
against national feeling, was only too ready to be deflected from 
loyalty to Henry s plans. Beton was released i the French sent 
a fleet to Scodand: and before July was out the Cardinal had 
besieged the palace of Linlithgow in order to capture the Queen. 
Arran came to terms at once, and by agreement Mary was 
removed to Stirling, to be safe from any attempt that might be 
made by Henry. Henry exclaimed indignantly to Sadler in a 
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letter of September 30, ‘ It was told us that if we would bear a 
litde with them at the first all should succeed after as we would 
have it. And now we see the Queen at the order of the Cardinal 
we see one man and he our enemy, to direct and determine all 
together at his own arbitre! ’ He protested to Arran, he offered 
help, and he gave advice: and the progress of events in July and 
August can be followed in these two letters. 


XXI.To Sir Ralph S.adler 

[July 22, 1543.] 

Trusty and right well beloved, we greet you well, and by 
your letters of the i6th of this present, we have at good length 
perceived the perplexed state of the affairs of Scotland, with the 
determination of the governor touching the same. And to the 
intent he may now, in this time of trouble, receive some comfort 
at our hands; like as we have already written to our cousin of 
Suffolk to send unto you 1000 pounds to be delivered unto him 
by way of a present, or token from us; so we have now written 
unto him such letters as you shall perceive by the copy sent here¬ 
with unto you, willing you for your credence to declare unto him 
as followeth. 

First, you shall declare unto him, that where we perceive by 
your advertisement, how the Cardinal with his complices and 
part-takers, labour to make a revolt and rebellion against him: 
we be right glad (standing things between us as they do) to 
understand how prudently he prepareth both to withstand and 
refell the same, and also to put in surety the person of the young 
Queen, which is the mark they shoot at; thinking, that if they 
might once get her into their hands, they should thereby make 
such a party, as they should be able to dispose of the government 
of the realm as to them should seem for their own purposes most 
expedient. 

Secondly, where he seemed, in his last conference with you, 
to desire some aid of money of us for his supply in this trouble, 
you shall tell him, that, over and besides die token which we 
sent him, if the case so require, giving us warning in time, 
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we shall so help him and consider his case, as he shall have 
good cause to say, we be an assured friend towards him and the 
commonwealth of that realm, as our amity now requireth But 
you shall here tell him, that, seeing all the nobles of Scotland 
have chosen him to be their governor by a common consent, and 
have subscribed to the same; our opinion is, that he should not 
only make their doings therein mani[fest] to the whole world 
whereby their inconstancy and disloyalty may appear; but also 
learned by the example and experience of 
the Cardinal and others, what it is to give scope and liberty to 
such as be bent and determined against him, in case any of them 
come m his hands, he should bestow them where they should 
do him nor the realm no hurt; and, in the mean season, upon 
their open attemptate, proclaim and use such of them as he shall 

think good as rebels and traitors to the Queen and the realm 
accordingly. 

Third, where it appeareth, that he mindeth to meet the rebels 
on the other side of the water, and so to give them battle, if they 
will abide it; you shall say, we think it not meet that he should 
pass the said water, ne put himself in hazard at his enemies’ 
call; but we think it most expedient and necessary for him to 
take Stirling into his own hands, whereby he may be master of 
toe passage; and then, as he may be sure to be master of all that 
IS on this side the said water, so he may take his advantage of his 
enemes, and fight with them, or leave them, as shall be most 
for his own commodity. 

Fourth, where he desireth us to take in good part for a time, 
though the Borderers do not as becometh them; you shall to that 
tell him, that if he will be so content, we shall so chastise those 
Borderers, as, with our advice, he may plant others in their places; 
for which purpose, we have written to our cousin of Suffolk, and 
to the Lord Warden of'our Marches, to put all our Borders in 
order for the same, willing you to advertise our lieutenant and 
Warden of his determination in this behalf. 

Fifth, where it appeareth by your letters, that eleven of the 
French ships, which have kept that coast this long season, lie 
now in the May: you shall understand that being lately the whole 
number of sixteen, in their return towards France, there encoun- 
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tered with them six of our ships, which took two of them, and 
had undoubtedly taken the admiral, and moe of the best of 
them, if they durst have tarried it; but perceiving themselves at 
the last too weak, after a sore fight between them, they share off, 
and these eleven plied again towards Scotland, though there we 
cannot yet certainly hear what is become of them. And if the 
governor think it good, we will send our navy to the May, where 
they be, to take them, which shall be a great surety to Scotland, 
and a great discourage to all that depend upon France. But, in 
that case, the governor must permit our ships to take them, 
though they should fly into the Leith for succour, and also help 
them with victuals and other necessaries, if they shall need the 
same; willing you to know his mind herein, and to signify the 
same unto us with all diligence, doing what you can to cause him 
to stay them till our ships come: and if that will not be granted, 
then we would you should have a diligent eye upon them, that 
you may advertise us a seven-night at the least before they shall 
be ready to depart, that we may provide and lay for them, in such 
place for the taking of them by the way as shall be most 
convenient. ... 

Seventh, our pleasure is, that if this matter grow to such a 
garboil and extremity, as the young Queen shall be removed from 
Linlithgow, you shall do what you can, by all good means and 
persuasion, both with the governor, the Earl of Angus, and Sir 
George Douglas, to get her removed to Tantallon; but whether 
that shall be granted or no, you shall travail that the old Queen 
may be secluded from her, and left at Linlithgow, or where it 
shall please her. Which the governor may, and hath good cause 
to do, seeing this conspiracy for her surprisal could not be made 
but by her consent; the like whereof she will undoubtedly attempt 
hereafter by all means, so as the young Queen cannot be sure 
in her company; foreseeing that he put most trusty and sure 
folks about her, both for her sure keeping and preservation of 
her health accordingly. 

Eight, our pleasure is, that you shall also advise the governor, 
the Earl of Angus, and our sure friends there, before they shall 
join with their enemies, to put all the strong holds in such sure 
hands and custody, as, whatsoever should chance, they may be 
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preserved and kept against the conspirators, and to the benefit 

peace with us. And if it shall come to the fight, you shall reauire 
4 a governor o. oor behalf, *at albeit i, be their manner toLh 
^1 on foot when they jotn in battle, yet he wiU. at out deshe 
preserve one thousand good men, with a good captain, still on 
horseback, so as the same may stand still in a wing, or stale, till 

“Pon the rebels: 

w ich, if he follow, he shall find shall be much to his benefit, 
and to the great discomfort of his enemies. [Given under our 

ofre?gn!'&cd 35 th year 


xxn.To Ralph Sadler 

T, i^^g- 4> I543-] 

1 RUSTY AND RIGHT WELL-BELOVED, wc greet you Well, lettina 
you wit that we have received your letters of the last of July : by 
the contents whereof we perceive such conference as you lately had 
with the governor, the Earls of Angus and Glencairn, the Lords 
Maxwell and Somerville, touching the overtures made by the 
Bishop of Orkney and the Lord Fleming on the behalf of the 
Cardinal and his complices, being the said Lord Fleming and 
Bishop of that party; and also, concerning such aid as the said 
governor, and the rest before named, do desire of us for their 
defence and surety, with a repetition of their offers unto us, in 
case the governor shall not be able so to daunt the cardinal and 
his part-takers, as they shall agree to the ratification of the treaties 
passed between us, or that the Queen shall be conveyed away, 
whereby Aey shall not be able to deliver her at the time by the 
said treaties appointed and prescribed. For answer whereunto, 
our pleasure IS, that immediately upon the receipt hereof you 
shall make your repair to the governor, and making unto him 
our hearty commendations, with condign thanks for his honour¬ 
able proceedings and friendly offers made unto us, you sh[all] 
declare unto him that we be of such mind and determination 
again towards him, as he may be well assured that neither now 
^ This is now cut o:ff in the MS. 
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nor hereafter we shall suffer him to receive any such damage or 
dishonour, as he shall not have good cause in the end to say that 
he hath had a most constant and faithful friend of us. And for 
his present relief at this time, we have, according to his desire 
appointed our lieutenant in those parts to put in order five 
tliousand men, to be addressed unto him when he and you 
together shall by your letters desire the same. Which five 
thousand men shall enter in two parties; the one from the west 
marches, in the conduct of Sir Thomas Wharton, till he shall 
arrive with the Lord Maxwell; and then the said Lord Maxwell 
to be chief captain of that number: the other by the east and 
middle marches, in the conduct of Sir Ralph Evers, knight, Brian 
Leighton, Robert CoIHngwood, and Robert Horsley, esquires, till 
they shall arrive with the Earl of Angus; and then the said Earl 
to be their chief captain; accounting the said Earl and Lord 
Maxwell, with all the rest of our friends there which adhere 
surely to him, to be of such honour and truth, as we dare well 
commit the leading of our people to them. . . . And where the 
governor desireth to have such as we shall send for his aid, bring 
some victual with them; we have, for his satisfaction therein, 
not only taken order that they shall bring as much victual with 
them as can conveniently be prepared in the short time of their 
assembly, but also that plenty of corn shall be sent into the Firth, 
both from Newcastle and from Berwick; not doubting but the 
governor, with the rest of the earls and others our friends, and 
specially those which shall have the chief charge of our subjects, 
will take order that when it shall arrive it may be employed for 
the victualling of the same, as appertaineth. 

And our further pleasure is, that you shall also declare to the 
said governor, and to the rest of the lords our friends there, that 
in case the number now sent shall not so daunt the said Cardinal, 
as he and his complices shall be glad and fain to consent to the 
ratification of the treaties, the laying in of pledges and all other 
things convenient, or that the said Cardinal shall convoy away 
the young Queen’s person, we will prepare a greater furniture to 
repress their malice; not doubting but the governor will (in case 
of that necessity) deliver unto u$ the holds which he hath pro- 
to deliver; assuring the said governor that in case they take 
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away the person of the young Queen, and dispose her marriage 
otherwise than by our consent, we will, by force of our title and 
superiority, make him king of the rest of Scotland beyond the 
Firth, aidmg hirn with our power by sea and by land to recover 
the same, so as he go through with the overture of marriage 
between his son and our daughter the Lady Elizabeth, which is 
of such sort, and shall be such an honour and establishment to 

i” 

' being now in such terms with the governor and the rest 

o our friends there, that we must and do account our affairs all 
one; we can do no less but to remember unto them, how they 
have been heretofore abused by the Cardinal and his part-takers 
and what inconveniences have ensued of the same, to the intent 
they may hereafter beware of the craft and falsehood of him and 
bis ange s, and utterly stop their ears to any thing that can be 
said on his behalf. Wherefore you shall desire and pray both 
the governor and the rest of the said lords our friends, and 
speaally the Earl of Glencairn and the Lord Maxwell, to weigh 
meir greater affairs more deeply, and to consider how they have 
been now twice deluded by the crafty means of the said Cardinal ; 
once in his deliverance, and now again at the delivery of the young 
Queen; requiring them, at the contemplation of our advice and 
counsel, and also in respect of their own honours and estimations, 
which shall be much defaced in the world, if he should eftsoons 
deceive them the third time, to beware of him, and utterly to 
close their ears, as is aforesaid, against him and his complices. 
Which advice and counsel if they follow not, but shall percase 
tolerate many things in hope of better, whereby he shall get the 
upper-hand and victory of them, what scruple soever they have 
of p honest zeal, which would be loath to have any slaughter in 
their native country; they may be assured in that case that he 
will spare no one of them, but dispatch them, either together, or 
one after another, as he shall have his most opportunity. And 
therefore, seeing the said Cardinal is now at Stirling, and travel¬ 
led! secredy to assemble again his army, to the intent he may 
both depose the governor, and of all the rest dispose at his 
pleasure; considering his force, being so lately disparkled, will 
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not soon or easily be brought again together, our advice and 
counsel is, that the governor shall secretly and suddenly, in any 
wise, send a good band of his men to Stirling, and either there 
to take him and bring him to the castle of Edinburgh, or at the 
least to drive him over the water, and then to set such an assured 
order for the safe keeping of the bridge, as neither the Queen shall 
be conveyed away, though the barons having the keeping of her 
would consent thereunto at the said Cardinal’s request and desire, 
ne that the Cardinal, or any of his complices, be permitted to 
pass the bridge, or that any of them on this side do resort to him, 
but at the governor’s will and pleasure. 

But it was too late. By September Arran was regent in 
name only: all the fortified holds in the country were in the 
Cardinal’s keeping: and the real power had been vested in a 
Council, composed largely of the clergy favourable to French 
interests, and dominated by Mary of Lorraine and the Cardinal. 
To Arran Henry protested in dignified terms. 

xxni.To THE Earl of Arran 
By the King 

Henry R. [Oct. 27, 1543.] 

Sithence the arrival here of this bearer sent from you unto 
us, while you occupied the place of governor there, to be here 
in place of an ambassador from that realm, we have heard that 
you, author of his message, forgetting your duty to that realm, 
your honour and estimation to the world, and your private and 
secret promises unto us, have revolted unto your adverse party, 
submitted yourself to the government of your enemies, and 
surrendered the state, which, you bare us in hand, was given 
you by parliament; which well appeareth by that, as, when the 
cardinal, your new reconciled friend, in the presence of our 
ambassador, plainly affirmed in your own hearing, that our 
covenants, passed with Scotland, were passed by private author¬ 
ity: in which few words, you, holding your peace without any 
denial, seemed to consent to the same, and suffered yourself not 
only to be accused of untruth to that realm, and also to us, to 
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send ambassadors in the name of the whole realm • l 

yo„ ough. „ Jo .tat ware otfa, b« aiafSett™ did 

ntion in Scotland as wherein you were made governor- bv 
wUch patliamem the said ambassadors were also ordained m 

US. And so finally you have in such wise used and behaved 
yourself, as such covenants as hath been by your mediation passed 
by the authority of that whole realm with us, be no^nfrCd 
and broken And, if you could then, without contradiction^in 
a public audience keep silence, whilst you were thus char<red and 
touched, and would, for defence of pur doings, say nfim, 
you must much more be content to hear of us your blame on the 
oAer parvand so much the rather, that we'speak to you 
ttuth which you ought to consider, and the cardinal powdered 
his tale with lies, which you ought to have then refelledf if truth, 
onour, if nobleness had been regarded of you. We have 
prodded with you princely, minding the conservation of your 
young Queen the wealth of that realm, and your own particular 
benefit and advancement. Upon confidence of your loyalty we 
did give ear to such covenants, as else we wodd have hardly 
en persuaded unto; which when we see so evidently fail, and 
that, as you sent this bearer unto us in the time of your well¬ 
doing, so by pur frailty and inconstancy you have in such wise 
swerved, as it appeareth that you be governed otherwise than 
were convenient. We esteem and repute, that as with fair and 
pleasanr words you sent this bearer unto us, so with your un¬ 
seemly deeds you have revoked him. According whereunto as 
one whose message is by you frustrate and disappointed, we have 
fought good to remit unto you the same, referring unto his 
declaration of what disposition and inclination we were of if 
you had continued according to his credence, and how your 

doings have altered us, unto whom we doubt you will eive 
credence. ^ 

Given under our signet at our manor of Ampthill, the 27th 
day of October, the thirty-fifth year of our reign. 
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Fearing for the safety of his ambassador Sir Ralph Sadler 
he had previously threatened the citizens of Edinburgh in the 
following letter. 

XXIV.To THE CITY OF EDINBURGH 

{Sept. 9, 1543.] 

We greet you well. And being advertised that our ambas¬ 
sador resident in that town, whose chief charge consisteth to 
solicit the accomplishment of such treaties, pacts and covenants 
as by the Governor and three states of that realm are concluded 
with us, hath of late by certain of your town been menaced and 
threatened to be violently and extremely handled, contrary to all 
law of reason, nature and humanity, only upon pretence, as they 
noise abroad, that we have here caused to be stayed certain ships 
of Scotland, the doing whereof, upon such grounds and intents as 
we did, we are always able to justify and maintain; forasmuch 
as the injury done to an ambassador hath been ever accounted 
among all Christian men of so high a nature as it was never left 
unpunished and revenged, and cannot therefore without great 
diminution of our honour be pretermitted and neglected, but 
prosecuted with more cruelty than we would gladly have cause 
to exercise against you: we have thought good to admonish you 
to beware, and eschew that outrage, whereby ye might provoke 
worthily our extreme displeasure and indignation, and to for¬ 
bear that attemptate, not only for the detestation of it in all men’s 
ears, but also for fear of the revenge of our sword to extend to 
that town and commonalty, and all such p[ersons] as shall by any 
means hereafter come in to our hands, to the extermination of 
you to the third and fourth generation; persuading unto yourself 
that, as we have, of a special zeal to the rest and quietness of both 
realms, condescended to agree to such treaties and covenants as 
have been concluded, so we be minded for our part to continue 
the same with such as shall in all their doings show themselves 
by public testimony content therewith, and shall handle them 
from henceforth with all favour, friendship and humanity, and 
also restore the ships and goods of all those which shall declare 
themselves towards us and the maintenance of the treaty accord- 
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mgly And on the other part, such as shall show themselves to 
be of a contrary_ faction, who shall either misentreat our ambas¬ 
sador, or otherwise use themselves than the treaties will, those we 
•intend to use as enemies to both realms and shall handle them 
accordingly. Wherefore, considering we be thus good unto you 
to declare our affection and intent so plainly towards you, it shall 
be wisely done of you to foresee the dangers, and to be of such 
behaviour towards us, as ye may continue our good determina¬ 
tion towards you; and ye that be well minded, to dissever yourself 
rom the rest of the worst sort, and joining together to expel and 
repress the malicious sort, to give us thereby knowledge, whom 
we may favour as well disposed to the conservation of the treaties, 
and whom we shall prosecute as misdoers and offenders; so as one 
do not bear the fault of an other; whereof we would be loath; 
and yet for want of such knowledge will not fail to revenge and 
punish your outrages, if any be committed, as it shall chance any 
of you to come into our hands, besides the execution of our force 
against that town and the whole country; whereunto ye may in 
that case assuredly trust. 


^ _ The Privy Council also sent Sadler Henry’s assurance that 
‘ in case your finger should ache by their means all Edinburgh 
shall rue it for ever after. His Majesty is so earnesdy determined 
to revenge it with all extremity ’. (September 9, 1543.) 

By December die treaty of Greenwich had been repudiated, 
and the alliance with France renewed. As early as September, 
when threatened with check-mate, Henry had laid his plans, as 
witness the following letter to the Duke of Suffolk. 


xxv.To Suffolk 

_ [Sept. 14, 1543.] 

Right trusty and right entirely beloved Cousin, we greet 
you well. Since the depeche of our former letters unto you, 
signifying what we wrote to the Earl of Angus concerning an 
enterprise to be made by him and other our friends for the sur¬ 
prise of the Cardinal and Governor, which we fear they will not so 

■ 'y‘JI-7 , ".xr' 
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earnestly execute as we have willed them to do, yet wc doubt not 
but they will be induced by your good dexterity and handling in 
part to follow our advice in those letters comprised, that is to say, 
in assembling themselves in a place of surety as nigh to Edin¬ 
burgh as they may, and there to stay and parliament with the 
said Governor and Cardinal, touching both our affairs and their 
surety, till such time as they shall know further of our mind and 
pleasure. Wherefore, remembering your advertisement of the 
number of horsemen put in areadiness in the countries within 
your commission, amounting to 15,000 spears and archers on 
horseback and moe, who have by you already commandment to 
repair to you within 24 hours warning, and that it is reason¬ 
ably to be judged that 8,000 of that number, suddenly assembled 
by you upon pretence to make a road upon the Elumes and Carrs, 
might shortly and with speed pass through to Edinburgh, with 
such provision for victual as we doubt not you will make for 
eight or ten days, in which time the matter shall be faict or faille, 
without any resistance to be made by the power of Scotland not 
warned thereof before, and being so lately dissevered; we have 
debated this matter with our Council here and think it feasible, 
they having dismissed the rest of their men, saving a few besides 
their household servants, that you may either surprise the town 
of Edinburgh and the Governor and Cardinal within the same, 
with this number of eight thousand horsemen under your conduct 
and leading, with such captains as you shall appoint to have 
charge under you, whereof my Lord Warden to be one if you 
think it so convenient; or else to burn the town and as much 
of the rest of the countries of such as be our enemies, sparing 
as nigh as you can our friends and their adherents, as you can 
coming homeward. Which enterprise as we judge, speedily set 
forth by your foresight, dexterity, and wisdom, can have no let 
or impediment to hinder the same or any part thereof, unless they 
shall fly by sea; for which purpose we would that you shall 
immediately rig out five or six ships out of Newcasde and 
Berwick, to enter in to the Firth, and there to stay their passage, 
and also all such as would come to their aid; or else shall fly 
away by Stirling, which they that be of our part may easily then 
let if they list. And as touching the chief and principal ground, 

aaS 
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Which is our honour: the Scots, and specially the Governor 
having deluded our expectation as he hath done, and the treaty 
not observed on their part, we may well, our honour saved, with 
force cause them to know how they use us not accordingly as 

tiieir duty and as our proceeding towards them requireth. 

And being these 8,000 men already by you put in such 
areadmess, the same may be easily put in order and also furnished 
with victuals to make this small journey, not being forty miles 
if you depart from Wark, as we think you should do. And 
further, if ye set forth in the evening, and sending for Sir George 
Douglas before, make a pretence to him that your purpose is 
to harry the Humes and Carrs, and when you shall have passed 
the first night, and rested the day following, so as you may in 
the evening set forth again to be at Edinburgh the next morning, 
and then only to disclose your whole enterprise to him, and then 
to cause him to give the rest of the lords on our part advertise¬ 
ment to have the better eye to the Cardinal and Governor, lest 
they should steal away by Stirling bridge, and at the least do 
endeavour themselves in that part to serve us. Whereby they 
in Edinburgh shall be surprised or ever they mistrust any such 
.. matter, so as they having then none other way to escape, shall 
be fain and compelled to enter in to the castle with such number 
as they have in the town, which if they so do shall be compelled 
for lack of victual to yield both castie and town within, as we 
think, four days. Or if they fortune any other way to escape, at 
the least we think you may burn the town in spite of the castle, 
by day or by night. Which effect only of burning the town, if 
the other two fail, with -the damage you shall do to our enemies 
in your return, shall be worth the charges of this enterprise; 
which besides the small expenses thereof, can have no danger at 
all, being Scotland as it now is divided, or at the least their forces 
so laid down of late, that they shall be the more unready to be 
shordy levied, seeing that there is some trust between them of 
accord and agreement. As touching ordnance and munition, 
considering the small abode to be made there, though we think 
it not necessary that you carry with you any great abundance, 
yet we think meet you shall carry with you a convenient propor¬ 
tion of culverins, d(emi) culverins, and faucons, providing such 
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shifts of draughts and carriages for the same, as it shall be none 
or small impediment to this intended enterprise. . . . 

He had persevered with his diplomacy, as witness the two 
letters that follow, the second with many alterations in his own 
hand. One thing favourable to his plans, however, is to be noted 
in No. XXVII—' the towardness of the Earl of Lennox h Lennox 
was as near as Arran in the succession, and lieton had used him 
by letting him hope that he might oust Arran as Regent and even 
marry the Queen dowager. Elaving obtained possession of the 
Queen, Beton made it plain that Lennox need expect nothing. 
In consequence, he turned to the English party for his revenge. 

XX VI.Instructions to Sir Anthony Browne, Knight, Master of 
His Highness’s Horses, whom His Majesty doth send at 

THIS TIME IN THE NoRTH PARTS, FOR THE PURPOSE ENSUING^ 

[Sept. 1543.] 

Where the King’s Majesty hath been many ways provoked 
and constrained by the late King of Scots to enter the war with 
Scotland, in the heat whereof, and when God had given His 
Majesty great victory and advantage, it pleased Almighty God 
to call the said King of Scots to His mercy, leaving behind him 
one only daughter the King’s Elighness pronepte, whereupon 
His Majesty was not only content, of his own most gracious and 
godly nature and disposition, to suspend and stay his sword, but 
also to harken to the suits of the nobles of Scotland, and after to 
the suits of the Governor and the nobles of the realm labouring 
for peace, and for the marriage of the young Princess to my Lord 
Prince’s Grace, which peace and marriage was sithens concluded 
by the consent of the Estates of their Parliament authorizing 
certain personages, which repaired hither as Ambassadors from 
their whole Parliament for that purpose: forasmuch as, sithens 
the conelusion of the said peace and marriage, and the ratification 
of the same solemnly made by the Governor, the same, being 
seduced by the Cardinal and his complices, hath not, conform to 
the purport thereof, put in hostages by the said treaty required, 

' Browne was a half-brother of Fitzwilliam, Earl of Southampton. 
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ne hath kept such other promises as he hath made to His Majesty 
but^hath broken the same after so light and ungende a sort as 
jusdy to provoke His Majesty’s indignation against them; 
His Highness, most prudently considering that, w^herc words and 
writings confirmed solemnly by oath will not serve, the force of 
the sword is to be extended, thereby to constrain such unfaithful 
people to know their duties and to give place to reason, hath 
thought It more than necessary, unless the said Scots shall, with 
all humUity, and without desire of any alteration of any point 
of the said treaties, make petition to His Majesty, with the present 
offer also of such assurance as His Majesty shall be contented to 
accept, so it may please His Highness to pardon their remissness 
and to accept their offer and suit, that His Majesty should so 
daunt them by force, as they may be compelled to know their 
ungende and lewd proceeding with His Majesty in this behalf. 

Browne is instructed to consult with Suffolk and others of 
the Council of the North 

to whom he shall address himself with ail convenient diligence, 
and at his first arrival cause the said Duke and other of the 
Council, upon consultation had within what time the 8,000 horse 
men and 2,000 footmen may be assembled, to signify to the 
King s Majesty with speed, within how many days the entry in 
to Scotland may be actually made, after knowledge of the King’s 
Majesty s absolute pleasure to put the same in execution. 

And, forasmuch as it is to be supposed that at his repair to 
the said Duke he shall find with the same Sir George Douglas, 
His Majesty’s pleasure is, that he the said Duke, Lord Parr, the 
said Sir Anthony, and Bishop of Durham shall frankly enter with 
the said Sir George to know certainly of him what he, and his 
brother the Earl of Angus, with their friends, will now do for 
His Majesty: expressing plainly unto him, how that first his 
brother the Earl of Angus, a litde before his going in to Scotland, 
said he durst undertake to set the crown of Scodand upon His 
Majesty’s head before midsummer then following; how that he, 
the said Sir George himself after, and also diverse others, have 
continually sued to His Majesty to bear and tolerate, alleging that 
with sufferance all things would succeed better and better to His 
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Majesty’s purpose, where as in deed nothing hath yet succeeded 
but contrariwise evermore from worse to worse, whereby His 
Majesty hath not only spent much money, but also lost much 
advantage otherwise: putting him also in remembrance therewith 
what promise and bond he and his brother, with other noblemen 
have made and put to His Majesty, for doing of service, in case 
the Governor should revolt, as he now hath done, or that the 
young Queen should be taken out of the hands and order of such 
as be appointed by Parliament to keep her, who is now at the 
order of her mother and of the Cardinal, the copies of which bonds 
the said Sir Anthony shall carry with him: pressing him the said 
Sir George hereupon to declare what may be trusted to of them : 
and tasting^ him, whether he will consent that his brother, he 
and the rest should make such a proclamation in Scotland, as the 
said Sir Anthony, having a draft thereof with him, shall declare 
unto him, and whether he will solicit the speedy proclaiming of 
the same or no, and cause the same effectually to be put in execu¬ 
tion : declaring finally unto him, if the said Sir Anthony see him 
slack and full of casting perils, that His Majesty will no longer 
feed them with money, as he hath done, unless he see some more 
fruit thereof than he hath done hitherto. 

And if it shall chance that the said Sir George shall in his 
answer allege that himself, his brother, and some noblemen, and 
others their friends, will do their duties in refusing to come in 
the Cardinal, and shall be ready to do any other service that 
His Majesty shall think expedient and command them; then the 
said Duke &:c. shall demand of him what friends they have that 
they think will surely adhere and stick unto them, and shall cause 
him to give the names of as many as they be perfectly sure of 
in writing. And if he shall seem to doubt of any of those that he 
shall call his friends, then be plainly told him that it shall not be 
expedient he put any one man in as his friend that he is not most 
sure of; and so they shall cause him to make his book of no more 
than may be accounted sure for their part, and if they use them¬ 
selves otherwise, then to be taken as no friends. And when 
they shall have thus searched the said Sir George, whereby they 
may know what is to be trusted of him and that sort, and that he 

“• Examine, test. 
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shall be_ departed from them, then shall the said Duke &c. devise 
to put m order as secretly as they can eight thousand horsemen 
and two thousand light footmen, to be ready to enter suddenly 
into Scotland with all the victuals prepared at Berwick and such 
further furniture as every particular man can bring with him, 
and to devast all the country of the enemies even to Edinburgh 
gates if it may be, or make further enterprise of the town of 
Edmburgh,^ as upon their arrival there they shall see feasible. And 
Aus the said Duke, the Lord Parr, Bishop of Durham and Sir 
Anthony Browne, consulting together as afore, and having a fore¬ 
sight of the provisions of victuals and the assembling of the men, 
with description of the captains, and order to be observed and 
kept with as much diligence as may be, they shall forbear the 
actual execution, and remain in expectation of knowledge of the 
King s Majesty s pleasure, whether they shall proceed to the said 
enterprise or no. In which enterprise His Majesty will that the 
said Lord Warden enter in person, as chieftain, and the said Sir 
Anthony shall also enter in person with him, as His Majesty’s 
Counsellor, and one who can in that matter, by the reason of his 
experience, give the said Lord W^arden good counsel and help to 
direct all the proceedings; not doubting but they will so endeav¬ 
our themselves together as they shall give the enemies a notable 
buffet. 

And the said Duke &c. shall take order that such garrisons 
be laid from time to time on the Borders as they shall think 
sufficient for the defence of the same. 

The said Sir Anthony shall also remember to devise with 
Sir George Douglas for the conveying of Master Sadlier to 
Tantallon, to the intent he may there be in surety from the malice 
of such as be adversaries to the King’s Majesty. 

The following letter again shows the minute care that Henry 
lavished on his diplomatic correspondence. 

xxvii.To Angus, Cassilis, and Glenc-airn 

[Ocf. 19, 1543.] 

... We greet you well, and have received your letters of the 
I2th of this present, whereby we do perceive much to our con- 
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tentation your good inclinations and minds to continue and per¬ 
severe for the advancement of our affairs in those parts WHEN 
TIME AND OPPORTUNITY MAY SUFFER. And whereas 
we have been advertised as well from our ambassador there as 
now by your last letters of the towardness the Earl of Lennox 
showeth himself to have to do us service, and to declare himself 
FOR OUR PARTY, conformable to such BANDS AS YOU 
AMONG YOU ARE BOUND TO, WHICH IF THE DEEDS 
OF the said Earl BE in the effect correspondent to his promises, 
the same shall in the end find at our hand great KINDNESS and 
commodity; so we have ALSO thought good, for the affection we 
bear to your assurances, to desire and pray you to consider and 
weigh THE EVENT OF THESE THINGS in your proceed¬ 
ings more prudently and with greater foresight than you have 
done in some things heretofore. You do now see, we are sure, 
how much you have been abused with giving too great credit 
to the fair dissimuling words and promises of him that occupieth 
the place of the Governor. Fairer behests than he made, greater 
devotion than he pretended to bear to all such things as we and 
you would have had advanced, never man could make or show 
in words; but now what his heart was, his deeds do plainly 
declare unto you! Wherefore let him be your example, and 
beware that fair semblant OF SUCH LIKE do not too much 
attrape you, and having heretofore by the false craft of the 
Cardinal, by the inconstant and untrue dealing of him that 
occupieth the place of Governor, been deceived, show now your 
selves sulEciently [ an]d in this your new confederacy with 
the Earl of Lennox AND ALL OTHER THERE, work so 
substantially, as your affections and good wills to the advance¬ 
ment of our affairs, WITH WISE FORESIGHT TO your own 
assurances, may plainly in effect appear to the world. For your 
better proceedings wherein, albeit we doubt not but that accord¬ 
ing to your former advertisements hither, there be many noble 
men and gentlemen addict and given to our party, yet we think 
It best that four or five of you, that is to say you THE EARL 
LENNOX, CASSILIS, AND GLENCAIRN, 
ADVICE OF SIR G. DOUGLAS, do take upon 
YOU SOME more PAIN TO DIRECT AND FRAME THE 
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RF^t'™ ™E hands of the 

“KING (WHEN THE AFFAIRS HAVE BEEN 

TO THEM OR YOU CONCLUDE AS SHatt bc 
YOU AMONGST YOU MOST CONVENE 
: tor where many be of counsel things can neither be 
kLept] so secret nor yet so well wrought as they may be by fewer. 
Consider IT NOW AMONGST YOU I PRAY YOU, how 
necessary it shall be for your assurances AND COMMODITY 
to provide now that this money and munition brought out of 

SUBSTANTm?t V Dumbarton, BE 

SUBSTANTIALLY LOOKED TO SO THAT IT MAY 

SERVE FOR YOUR COMMODITIES, AND NOT TO POT 
HE U °ne man alone, which whS 

repent AND THEN 
TOO LATE. THEREFORE WE THINK IT WERE CON 
VENIENT THAT YOU AMONGST YOU SHOULD 
APPOINT such as you know to be men of trust and fidelity 
towards you TO have the charge and oversight of the said money 
and mufnition], ALTHOUGH IT BE WITHIN THE FORE- 
SAID CASTLE; [and] by fair means and persuasions to induce 
thereto the said Earl of Lennox to BE CONTENT WITH THE 
SAME, and to say unto him, among other reasons that you may 
allege for your purpose, that in case he should leave the govern¬ 
ment of the casde in the hands of any one man as he hath hither¬ 
to, now that such money and munition is wi thin the same, he 
might peradventure have an evil account of it, AND rather by 
that means put weapon in his enemies’ hand to his own con¬ 
fusion, AND YOURS AMONGST YOU. FOR DOUBTLESS 
THE CARDINAL, KNOWING IT TO BE THERE, will 
work by all means possible to get into his hands THE PLACE 
or at the least [the] money and munitions that is come out 
of Fra [nee]. You see many men now a days be of such incon¬ 
stancy and unfaithfulness, as yourselves have specially experi¬ 
mented many times in THE FORESAID Earl of Arran AND 
OTHER.... 
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Preparations, warnings, protests and diplomacy were of no 
avail. In December, 1543, the Scots Parliament declared the 
English treaties null and void, and in January, 1544, the ‘ assured 
Scots ’ came to terms with Beton, after a half-hearted attempt to 
stand by their promise. They pledged themselves to abandon 
the English alliance, and by the spring even the Douglases and 
Lennox had fallen away. Henry knew now that he had been 
tricked once again, and that all his planning was likely to come 
to nothing. He was at war with France, which made the re¬ 
affirming of the old Franco-Scottish alliance a real danger. He 
had some genuine grounds for resentment, to reinforce a pas¬ 
sionate rage at the thwarting of his aim; and in consequence he 
proceeded to vent the exasperation of a lifetime in what can only 
be described as a policy of wasteful and unparalleled vindictive¬ 
ness. At the beginning of May, Edward Seymour, Earl of 
Hertford and brother to Queen Jane, sailed up the Firth of Forth 
with an English fleet. His orders were to 

burn Edinburgh town, so razed and defaced when you have 
sacked and gotten what ye can of it, as there may remain forever 
a perpetual memory of the vengeance of God lightened upon 
(them?) for their falsehood and disloyalty. Do what ye can out 
of hand, and without long tarrying to beat down and overthrow 
the castle, sack Holyrood House and as many towns and 
villages about Edinburgh as ye may conveniently; sack Leith, and 
burn and subvert it and all the rest, putting man, woman and 
child to fire and sword, without exception, where any resistance 
shall be made against you; and this done, pass over to the Fife- 
land and extend like extremities and destructions in all towns 
and villages whereunto ye may reach conveniently; not forget¬ 
ting, among all the rest so to spoil and turn upset down the 
Cardinal’s town of St. Andrews, as the upper stone may be the 
nether, and not one stick kands by another, sparing no creature 
alive within the same, specially such as either in friendship or 
blood be allied to the Cardinal. 

Hertford wrote, on May 9, that he had made ‘ a jolly fire 
and smoke upon the town ’, and had left it and Holyrood ‘ in 
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‘ An/ through which he passed. 

And so^ ’ °° ‘ jotirney is accomplished to 

your Majesty s honour, in such sort as we trust your Mafesty shall 

hear rha, rhe like devaatakon hadr „o, been Lade in' Sdtnd 

these many years.’ 

Henlv/S' 

The laris nf/l diplomatic methods. 

The Earls of Glencairn and Lennox were still attached to the 

^ ng^h interest, so Henry dangled before the latter an attractive 
bait marriage with his own niece, the Lady Margaret Douglas 
daughter of Margaret Tudor and the Earl of Angus.^ The 
followmg extract is also of interest, in that it shows Henry as 
still willing to pour out money in order to win individual Scots 
nobles and achieve his aim. 


XXVIII. To Wharton and Bowes 

[March 26, 1544.] 

... And, whereas the Earl of Lennox hath lately by his 
Secretary made suit unto us to have in marriage the Lady Mar¬ 
garet our niece, m case the said Scottish Commissioners shall 
renew the said suit on the behalf of the said Earl, the said Lord 
Wharton and Sir Robert Bowes shall say, that albeit we for our 
part, if the said Earl shall perform the said covenants which for 
his part are to be performed, and in his doings and proceedings 
towards us shall use himself according to our expectation, we 
could be contented that the said marriage do take effect between 
him and our said niece; yet forasmuch as we have promised unto 
our iiiece never to cause her to marry any but whom she shall 
find in her own heart to love, and that, they having never one 
seen another, we know not how they shall like one another when 
they see together : and for that also, though we were never so 
well pleased with the matter, and they also like each other never 
so well, yet the thing cannot be perfected with the honour of all 
parties, until also it be agreed on either side, both what shall be 
given with her, and also what she shall have again assured unto 

^ ^ The marriage actually took place in July, 1544, and the son born of 

It was Henry Darnley, the future husband of Mary Queen of Scots. 
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her by the said Earl for her dower: it is a covenant that cannot 
be easily now treated, the state of the rest of things being as they 
be, and all other matters standing as they do yet. And therefore 
they shall say unto them that hereafter, when the said Earl shall 
have done some notable good service unto us, and shall, upon 
the sight of our niece, like her, and she again like him, we shall, 
upon his overture in that matter, make "him such a reasonable 
answer, as he shall have cause to be contented. 

And finally, forasmuch as the Lord Dunlanrik, who it is 
thought shall be one of the said Commissioners, may peradven- 
ture show himself scant well pleased that he hath not some 
portion of money appointed to him at this time when he shall 
know of the rewards, which of our liberality we be determined to 
give to the Earls of Cassilis and Glencairn upon the conditions 
afoiesaid; the said Lord W^harton and Sir Robert Bowes, putting 
the said Dunlanrik in remembrance, with gentle words, of the 
reward of ;4ioo which we lately sent unto him, with the yearly 
pension also of 500 crowns, which we have promised unto him, 
shall say unto him that, albeit we do not reward him now at this 
time, yet he had of us when they had nothing, and continuing 
good servant unto us, as we trust he will, shall have also again 
peradventure when they shall not; advising him in gentle manner 
not to mistrust our goodness, and to think, that serving us accord¬ 
ing to our expectation, we will have such consideration of his 
good service from time to time, as with reason ought to content 
him. ... 


By themselves Lennox and Glencairn were not strong 
enough to create a party that would balance or defeat the 
Cardinal s, and in consequence the destructive English raids 
were continued into the autumn. Early in 1545, however, a 
Scots army under Arran and Angus encountered the Warden 
of the Middle Marches, Sir Ralph Eure, near Jedburgh, and 
inflicted a severe defeat on the English forces at Ancrum Moor, 
To Arran their victory was an assurance of the loyalty of the 
mtwhile ^ English’ lord, Henry’s former pensioner, Angus. 
To Francis I it was an assurance of the stubborn and unconquer- 
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£p could calculate for 

He .ooi . . Idet" 7 .“l: 0^^' 

peace .„d alLance. Relying o„ French S; “ S tfS 
mour of the projected French invasion of England, the Scots 
rqecred the offer; „d in May ie French te landed . 
Siderable force, which in Angus, joined wid. th. Scots arm, Z 
marched towards the Border. ^ ° 

"^^0 French invasion and the Scots incursion were both sicrmi 
failures. Methodically ruthless Henry took his revenge in^the 

deaT""’ destrucdon was even 

tions t ^0 first, and the list of his burnings and devasta- 

LT.-lT the destruction of 

thcl ^ market towns and seven monasteries. Never- 

of^Ca'rirBetr “■ " 

That Henry himself and the English Council were either 
concerned, or prepared to be concerned, is quite evident from 
varmus letters, of which the following extract is a sufficient and 
typical example. _ The letter, addressed to Hertford, and written 
m Paget s hand, is signed by him and by Suffolk, Russell, Essex, 

letterrrent f f' ^^tig has seen certain 

letters sent from the Earl of Cassilis to Sadler, ‘ the one contain¬ 
ing an offer for the killing of the Cardinal, if his Majesty would 
have It done, and would promise, when it were done, a reward ’ 
To ffiis amiable proposition ‘ His Majesty hath wHled us to 

‘ ‘ mputing the fact not meet to 

be set forward expressly by His Majesty, will not seem to have 
to do in It; and yet, not misliking the offer, thinketh good that 
Mr. Sadler_. V. . should write to the Earl of ffie receipt of his 
letter containing such an offer, which he thinketh not convenient 
to be communicated to the King’s Majesty: marry, to write to 
him what he^thinkeffi of the matter, he shaU say that if he were 
m the Earl of Cassilis’ place, and were as able to do His Maiestv 
good service there, as he knoweth him to be, and thinketh a 
right good will in him to do it, he would surely do what he could 
for the execution of it, beHeving verily to do thereby not only 
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acceptable service to the King’s Majesty, but also a special benefit 
to the realm o£ Scotland, and would trust verily the King’s 
Majesty would consider his service in the same, as you doubt not, 
of his accustomed goodness to them which serve him, but he 
would do the same to him.’^ 

It is a case of one of the letters that Henry himself did not 
write—an eloquent silence. Nevertheless, although his would- 
be complicity is beyond doubt, circumstances played into his 
hands. Beton, hated as a persecutor in his own country, had, in 
March, 1546, burnt an eminent and zealous preacher of the 
reformed faith, one George Wishart, It was a blunder, made 
at a critical moment. Protestantism had been gaining ground 
in Scotland, nor was the cause of union with England without 
its adherents—real but more far-sighted patriots than those who 
supported the disastrous policy of league with France. On 
May 29 a band of determined Scots, who saw in the Cardinal’s 
policy ruin for their country, forced their way into his castle 
of St. Andrews, stabbed him to death, and hung the lifeless 
body over the castle walls for all to see. Of England’s com¬ 
plicity there can be no doubt whatever. Rewards of ;^5o each, 
authorized by the Privy Council, were given to several of the 
lairds concerned. One of the most interesting comments is 
that of Bishop Thirlby, in the postscript of a letter written to 
Paget from Ratisbon : ‘ I had almost forgotten to tell my gladness 
of your tidings of the Cardinal of Scotland. It is half a wonder 
here that ye dare be so bold to kill a Cardinal! 

The assassination removed the most powerful obstacle that 
lay between Henry and his desire. The Scots were, at the last 
minute, comprehended in the peace treaty which Henry signed 
with France on June 7, 1546 (see p. 416). Friendly overtures were 
also made in the following letter, as well as an effort on behalf 
of Beton’s murderers, who had shut themselves up in the casdc 
of St. Andrews, and were being besieged by the government. 
Eventually some of the murderers were rescued by English ships 
and brought to London. 

^ As far as is known, this particular scheme was not the one actually 
responsible for Beton’s death. P.R.O. S.P. 49, voL 8, no. 28. L.P, XX, 
1. 834(1). 

^ L.P. XXI, 1070. 
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xxix.To THE Governor. AND Council of Scotland 

X/T T {Dec. 20 , i=;46 1 

My Lords, we greet you well. And having perceived h., .hi 
ambassadors lately arrived here, by your advices in the name of 

re mistress, the desire which you have to be 

reconciled m friendship and amity unto us; albeit you have here 
on her behalf and in her name confirmed'by ^0^; 
Seal of that realm, and with the assent of the Parliarlent passed 
certain covenants with us, which were not accomplishe^aSrrd 

to treat no more widi you in her affairs; yet, being of our 
own disposition given to peace and tranquillity, when^we may 
enjoy the same with honour, and be not provoked to t^I 
contrary, we could be contented to give ear to such offers as with 
ho„„„ and of reason were ro be a^ed. so as ye it 

of trTovfalVf Tl ’’I*"’" 

Ot our love and friendship, than often times you have showed 
yourselves to be by words. And for the first degree thereumo 
If you can be contented to withdraw the siege which you have 

SnTt^^ Andrews, for our sake and a/the con¬ 

templation of our request, until the matter of displeasure against 
Aem within were further debated, we would take it for afoken 
of love and kindness towards us, and the rather think you 
esteemed somewhat the more our friendship, wherein we pray L 
to satisfy our desire. For having found the gendemen within the 
same ever ready and glad to advance to the best of their powers the 
matter of marriage between our dearest son the Prince and your 
mistress, we have born them therefore our favour, and made 
cm promise to help them in their necessities, whereof as they 
have need, being thus straighdy put at by you without desert, aU 
Aings weighed, so we have thought it expedient to make means 
for them in this wise unto you, which we eftsoons pray you to 
consider, for otJierwise we shall be enforced of honour to provide 
that they be not oppressed, and to refieve them in such wise as 
we may conveniendy. And thus requiring your answer herein 
by this bearer Richmond, one of our heralds, we commit you 
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to God. From our manor of Nonsuch, the 20th day of Decem¬ 
ber, the year of Our Lord God 1546, and of our Reign the 38th 

Between them the two Betons had stood for continued and 
skilful opposition to Henry’s aim in Scotland. Both men of 
powerful intellect, as ruthless and unscrupulous as Henry him¬ 
self, focussing the national feeling for independence, representing 
and commanding all the power and resources of the ancient 
church, they had successfully foiled his diplomacy; and though 
he lived to see the death of the Archbishop and the murder of 
the Cardinal, his victory came too late. The Cardinal’s death in 
no way altered the general determination of the Scots to preserve 
their national independence, and by January, 1547, Henry himself 
was dead. 

The letters collected in this chapter give a vivid impression 
of the unyielding and rooted determination, and of the fixity of 
purpose inherent in Henry’s character. They show too, very 
clearly, the kind of men with whom he had to deal. Henry’s 
own description of the Scottish nobles and clergy as ‘ a sort 
[i.e. set, pack] of wolves ’ was all too apt. There was not one 
disinterested patriot among them. One and all, they used the 
struggle for Scotland’s national independence as the opportunity 
for selfish ends—personal power, gains, family interests. The 
story which these letters do not tell, however—unless, perhaps, 
by implication—is the tragedy of James V. Of the popular 
‘ King of the Commons ’, affectionately nicknamed the ‘ Red 
Tod ’ (fox), we see nothing at all; nor yet of the monarch who 
founded Scotland’s College of Justice. ’We realize next to nothing 
of the almost wholly disastrous circumstances of his upbringing. 
Equipped neither by training nor discipline, called to rule an 
uncivilized and semi-barbarous nation, the utter hopelessness of 
his struggle is epitomized by the anecdote which tells how the 
first Earl of Arran, on his death-bed in 1530, warned James that 
his most hated enemy Angus was the only Scots lord who was 
true to him. Doomed from the start, it is symbolic of his whole 
frustrate and unhappy career that in these letters he should hardly 
appear as a personality, but only as the victim of the unrelenting 
Tudor purpose. 


CHAPTER V 

DIPLOMACY AND WAR—^LAST ROUND 
(1540-1547) 




henry vni TO KATHARINE PARE ; 1544. 


By 1540 It might have looked to the superficial observer as if 
Henry had played a number of losing rounds. He had lost in 
Oromwe 1 a finance minister of genius. He had achieved nothing 

u by it in an episode 

u personally both distressing and distasteful. 

And he had got nothing out of the elaborate diplomacy of his 
negotiauons with the Emperor in 1538 and 1539. Actually, how¬ 
ever, the last years of the thirties had been by no means barren 
o gam. Religion was now settled very much as Henry wished 
It to be. Protestant and Catholic alike had been warned : there 
was the Act of Six Articles for use, if and when necessary. The 
strength of ±e Crown had been amazingly well demonstrated 
by the complete failure of the Pilgrimage of Grace. And if the 
King had lost the financial genius of Cromwell, he had to some 
extent exhausted his utility, and had also sacrificed—in his own 
good time, and when no suspicion of popular compulsion could 
be imagined—the most unpopular of his ministers to a popular, 
though engmeered, vengeance. In the domain of foreign policy 
he had again tried and proved his strength. As the Chancelloi 
could boast to Parliament in 1542, the country, though threatened, 
had suffered no invasion for thirteen years. Henry had reined 
in his unruly reformers in time, so that the breach with Rome 
had taken him just as far as he meant to go and no further. And 
all the time he had been steadily improving and consolidating 
the defensive and offensive equipment of the realm, more par¬ 
ticularly his beloved navy. 

In 1541 an event analagous to the murder of Somerset Herald 
precipitated war on the continent. Two French envoys, passing 
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through Italy, were murdered by order o£ the governor of Milan 
an Imperialist. Francis, in his determination to regain Milan 
still dreaming of the conquest of the whole of northern Italy, was 
prepared to go to any lengths—or rather, at this precise moment 
to the length of making an alliance with the Turks. His mes¬ 
sengers, in fact, had been on their way to Constantinople, when 
the governor of Milan interfered, in the interests of Christendom. 
In August the Turks overran the whole of Hungary: and in 
October, when Charles attempted to capture Algiers—the head¬ 
quarters of die Sultan’s irresistible pirate fleet—his navy was 
destroyed by a storm and his troops almost wiped out in their 
forced retreat. By 1542, therefore, Francis, ‘ confederated with 
the Turk,’ was ready for war. Venice was on his side, also the 
Pope, and some of the Lutheran states of Germany; and Solyman 
had promised two hundred thousand troops to attack Germany. 
Things looked black for the Emperor, and he turned, unwillingly 
enough, to Henry as a possible ally. That the French, already 
provided with allies, should also have turned to England at this 
moment, speaks even more for the general estimation of Henry’s 
strength. 

For Henry the clash between Charles and Francis meant yet 
another chance to enrich himself at the expense of one or other. 
His own inclination was towards the Emperor—Flemish trade 
meant much to his subjects—but in the meantime the usual 
marriage negotiations with France, and preliminary conversations 
with Charles, gave him an opportunity to remain conveniendy 
neutral. He had his own affairs to settle in Scotland: and it 
was apparent that the longer he took in making his decision the 
more he might expect to get out of a treaty with the Emperor. 
In July the French invaded the Low Countries, and as the 
months went on the Emperor grew more accommodating. He 
had brought himself to accept die idea of alliance with his 
excommunicated uncle, but Henry was determined that in any 
treaty he signed, when accepting each other’s enemies as their 
own, the adjective ‘ spiritualis ’ should be added in the specifica¬ 
tion thereof. Only one interpretation was possible : ‘ spiritualis ’ 
meant, quite simply, the Pope—-an embarrassing situation for the 
orthodox Charles. In September he was obviously tempted—so 
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~x:: jss t 

tad tofrSf y”*^ «>K>i>eiii that the Emperor 

naa told the Pope not to trouble to «^enrl . n i 

mediate between him and Francia he wrote a aatisfied ■ N “L” 
By February, 1543, a compromise was arrived at: the stumbliL' 
u«t was cast aside, and in the secret neat; signed onT“l' 
0th princes agreed that neither would accept any ally or con 
federate who was an enemy of the other. ^ ^ 

leXwEch”' *' M<>»hig 

letters, which are more or less self-explanatory. 


i.To Francis I 


D 23, 1542. 

Right excellent, right high and mighty Prince, our dear- 
est brother, cousin, and perpetual ally: we commend us unto yl 
in our most hearty and effectual manner; advertising you that we 
have received your letters addressed unto us by the bearer, one of 
your secretaries: and have heard the credenc; committed to the 
me, containing specially two points: the one, the injuries and 
meschantes, as he called them, done unto you by the Emperor, 
not only in the detaining and keeping from you of certain your 
^ssessions, but also in the killing of sundry your ambassadorl as 
Je said Secretary said, contra jus gew&Vwi; whereby you were 

and d f have made a league, both offensive 

and defensive, with the Dukes of Saxony and Cleves, and the 
Kings of Denmark, Sweden and Scotland, wherein you have 
rescued an honourable place for us, with six months’ space for 
the ^owledge and determination of our mind, whether we shall 
think meet to enter into the same, or no: desiring therefore to 
knowledge our intent in that behalf. 

Right excellent, etc.; it shall like you for answer to under¬ 
stand that we be not a little sorry, by this and other means, to 
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perceive and see that by the dissensions of you two, being great 
princes in Christendom and our friends, the state of Christen¬ 
dom should be in such perturbation, and such an entry made to 
the common enemy of the same, the Turk, as must undoubtedly 
redound to the great ruin and desolation thereof, unless God 
of His infinite goodness shall provide for some agreement 
between you, or some other remedy for it. Touching which 
agreement, we doubt not but you do well remember how we have 
heretofore offered ourself to be a mean, at which time you seemed 
rather to put your confidence in the Bishop of Rome, so as the 
sequel declareth the matter to be nothing amended, but in worse 
terms than it was before. Nevertheless, if our wit, power, 
authority or friendship might do anything in it, and you both so 
contented, we would yet be glad to employ it to both your com¬ 
modities, and the benefit and quiet of Christendom, with the 
repulse of the common enemy of the same. 

Second, we do right heartily thank you for your overture 
touching your leagues made with the princes before-named. But 
forasmuch as we have ever determined to keep our amities as our 
honour requireth, and not used to enter into any treaty before 
we saw and considered the articles of the same; we have thought 
meet to desire and pray you to deliver a copy of the articles of 
your said leagues to our ambassador resident with you, to be 
by him sent unto us. Which if it shall like you to do with some 
diligence, we shall, upon the sight of them, make unto you such 
our answer, before the six months shall be determined, as shall 
be reasonable. Right excellent, right high, 

The following letter to Paget, ambassador at the court of 
Francis, gives a good idea of the negotiations Henry was carry¬ 
ing on with France, and also of the degree of secrecy attached 
to his ‘ secret ’ treaty with the Emperor. 

n.To Sir William Paget 

[Oct. 24, 1542.] 

Trusty and right well beloved, we greet you well. Letting 
you wit that by the continues of your sundry letters lately 
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addressed unto us we have not only perceived your dexterity and 
i igence in the execution of the charge committed unto you 
which we take in very good and thankful part, but also how the 
French King and his Council seem to fear, and to take it in 
manner for a thing certain, that we have concluded a new league 
TOth the Emperor, having of late tasted^ you therein both by 
La Planche and by the Admiral himself, and therewithal assayed 
what hope they might gather of the continuance of our good will 
and amity towards them, by the mean of some new overture to 
^ made of the marriage between our daughter Mary and the 
Duke of Orleans, or otherwise that might serve for that purpose. 
For answer whereunto you shall understand that, knowing by 
experience the practices of the world, and perceiving how men 
do now days bruit things for their commodity, declaring them 
sometimes to be of other sort than indeed they were ever meant 
or intended; we have thought convenient by these our letters to 
instruct you how you shall proceed there, both to give them some 
inkling how we stand with the said Emperor, and also what you 
weigh' in that matter of the amity lately in communication between 
us; to the intent that, taking your occasion upon some other 
ground and matter to commune with the Admiral or such other 
of the Council as you shall think meet, you may of yourself so 
touch those matters as they may gather of our words that yourself 
IS of a good affection towards them, and that you think and 
doubt not but we be also clear from any new amity with the 
Emperor, and, as you think, of good inclination towards them, if 
they would minister any reasonable and friendly matter where¬ 
upon to experiment the same. 

And first, touching the Emperor, you may say of yourself 
that, forasmuch as they have been in hand with you sundry times 
to know whether we had entered any league or new amity with 
him, at which times they have also showed themselves desirous 
of the entertainment of our amity, you wrote home to some of 
your secret friends here to give you advertisement how things 
stood, and what you might be bold to say touching both those 
matters; and you have received an answer again from your said 

^ Tested. 

“ Consider, make estimation of. 
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friends, that, whatsoever bruits and noises be spread abroad nv 
whatsoever overtures have been made unto us, there was neihe 
new league made with him the day of writing hereof,, nor anv 
marriage concluded with him, neither that we have lent him anv 
money; only it is written to you, that certain matters touching 
the merchants on both parties, which were in controversy, and 
bred to the said merchants on both parties no small incommodi- 
ms, be discussed and ordered; which is all diat you can learn 
is done with him, albeit it is written to you that the Imperials 
have much pressed a straiter amity between us; and therefore 
you may say, it shall not be well done that they give credit to anv 
light reports, for you dare be bold to say that, when these were 
written, the date whereof you may allege of yourself, all is untrue 
that hath been affirmed to the contrary. 

Second, you shall say that as touching our affection to our 
good brother the French King, you think assuredly it hath been 
and yet is, you doubt not, of such sort as would prefer his amity 
before all others, so as it might be established in such sort as 
should declare as hearty love and affection to be in him towards 
us as we have born to him, and that our honour were so con¬ 
sidered in the same, as appertaineth. And you may say that, if 
they would weigh deeply how necessary this amity and this 
perfect knot between both realms should be for them and their 
posterities, you doubt not but they would work more earnesdy 
and reasonably for the conclusion of it, and the removing of all 
doubts that might in any wise breed any quarrel hereafter; which 
they might easily do, if that matter of the pension, and the arrear¬ 
ages due of the same, were so entreated with us and provided for, 
a.s you think it might be, if they would earnestly and reasonably 
set in hand with it. For you may say, you think assuredly there 
IS in us such a rooted love and affection towards our good brother, 
as in respect of the same we could be content to grow to some 
reasonable moderation of our pension, so as we might have any 
reasonable and honourable recompence for the same. But how. 

and all friendly equality to ask that 
w 1C ey asked when the matter was last in communication, 
you may say you doubt not but, if the French King would change 
parties wit us in it, and indifferendy weigh it, himself would 
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judge and think that it required a much further consideration 
and recompence than was offered. And surely, if the matter had 
been anything friendly, and with any manner of reasonable 
conditions treated with us, you think we would not have refused 
It. It was bare tallage that Princes might grant what they would 
m respect of marriage, where the demand was such as the like 
was never heard of; arid yet His Majesty was then content, and 
as you think would yet be, to give a greater portion in respect of 
that marriage than ever was given in a like or a far greater case; 
so as we might have some reasonable way devised for the rest 
that should not be remitted in respect of the same, either by 
stalling the remnant of the arrearages to days of payment and 
the moderation of the pension, or by the giving of some lands 
to us in recompence of it, which might be done without any 
their great lack or damage; yea, and in your opinion much to 
their surety: as, to utter your own fantasy, if they would pre- 
sendy give us Ardres, with the confines, which is but a small 
matter, with the country of Brednerd,^ which they have but lately 
overrun and devasted, and Turneham and Mountory, which 
they have not yet in peaceable possession, with some other such 
corner or piece of ground as might be commodious for us, and 
be a mean of establishment of such meets and bounds between 
us, as should for ever abolish all cause and occasion of contention 
and quarrel between both realms: and for the rest, that should 
not with these things be countervailed, to covenant that if here¬ 
after he should chance to get any other things meet for us, to 
give us the same in full and dear recompence of all matters now 
between us. 

By this or some like devices you may say they might, as you 
think, be most assured of our friendship, which might stand 
them, if they weigh it well, in no small stead; as, if they consider 
things well, you may say of yourself that they give pensions to 
many, which might better be withdrawn than this, and cannot 
stand them in any such stead as we may. For if we two were 
once thus surely knit and conjoined together, and all these matters 

^ Fixing the days for making payments by instalments. 

“ Brednerd is Bredenard, a district in Flanders; Turneham is Tourne- 
ham in Artois, and Mountory the castle of Montoire between Audruick 
and Tournehem. 
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for ever extinguished, we might work great things, both for the 
benefit of Christendom, and also for both our own private com 
modities; specially having joined with us some of the Princes of 
Almayn, whom we doubt not to bear good will unto us. Willing 
you of yourself to open this discourse to them, and as received 
from a friend of yours here, and in no wise from us; that by their 
answer, which our pleasure is you shall send to us with all dilig¬ 
ence, we may perceive how they be inclined, and whether they 
do indeed so much desire our amity as hath been pretended. 

One of Henry’s causes of complaint against France was that 
his life-pension of 100,000 crowns, originally granted in 1525 
(see p. 39) was in arrears to the extent of a million crowns. 
This was bad enough, but a worse insolence followed, when it 
came out that what the French would expect by way of dowry 
with the Princess Mary was nothing less than the cancellation of 
all arrears, and the transfer of the French pensions to the Duke 
of Orleans. In the next letter yet another cause for complaint 
is set forth—namely, the arrest by France, early in 1543, of all 
English merchant ships in French ports, as a retaliation for 
Henry’s capture of French pirate ships in the channel. 

ni.To P.'lGET 

[Feb. 9, 1543.] 

Trusty and right well beloved, we greet you well. Letting 
you wit that we have received your sundry letters, as well those 
of the second and fourth of this present as also your last of the 
6th of the same; and by the continues thereof do perceive your 
conferences both with the French King and the Cardinal of 
Tournon, wherein you have used yourself in such sort as is much 
to our contentation. And forasmuch as the Frenchmen make 
their ground and foundation of these last injuries in the arresting 
of our ships and merchants goods in France upon the matter of 
the French ships here stayed at the Wight; our pleasure is that, 
upon dae receipt hereof, you shall repair to the French King’s 
Council, and on our behalf declare unto them that we much 
marvel of this their unkind manner of proceeding towards us, 
w ic is not only most contrary to the amity contracted between 
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us and our good brother their master, but is also void of all 
pretence and colour of mason and justice. For, to compare the 
proceedings of both parties together, you may say that the French 
ship stayed here gave just occasion of it themselves, as well bv 
their premmptuous attemptate in the open taking of one of our 
subjects in our own port, contrary both to friendship and all 
humanity, seeing they were entered in to the same for their safe¬ 
guard, and had the commodity of it, and by the conveying away 
and aiding of him with their boats which did the said attemptate, 
as by their refusal after to speak with our officers coming in gentle 
sop^to them, pd the putting of themselves in order as enemies, 
wuhout suffering any man to come near, till our said officers were 
rain to arm out ships and boats, and therewithal! to take them 
perforce. On the other side. the English ships arrested there 
offended not, ne gave any manner of occasion wherefore they 
might by any colour be troubled, so as their doing in that behalf 
is merely contrary to the amity. Wherefore you shall desire them 
to see the said ships and also all our merchants goods arrested in 
France undelayedly delivered, according to reason and the amity 
between us; considering they have no ground to detain them, 
for it is no reason to detain them that have not offended, for 
those which offended, and did what in them was to violate the 
amity, which they cannot, as is aforesaid, detain, but contrary 
to the league, and with rupture of the same: or else v/e must 
needs think that they intend not the observation of the said league, 
and will take order for the preservation and safeguard of our 
subjects, and for the requittal of their injuries accordingly; pray¬ 
ing them to ascertain us with speed of their determination in 
that behalf, for we had much liefer they declared themselves open 
enemies, than under pretence of amity thus to deceive our expec¬ 
tation and injuriate our subjects. Requiring them, therefore, that 
they will put undelayed redress to these matters, as to the leagues 

appertain; and for our part they may be assured that, thev 
handling us as their friend, their subjects here shall be used 
accordingly with justice. Signifying further unto you, that by 
the next post we shall address our letters to the French King for 
your return accordingly. 

As soon as the ‘ secret ’ of the Anglo-Imperial alliance came 
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to the ears of Francis he tried to buy off Henry by promising to 
pay all his debts and pensions, and to cease interfering in Scodand 
Henry and Charles, however, had bound themselvest in the event 
of war with France, not to treat separately either for a truce or 
for peace; and in spite of this tempting offer, Henry kept solemnly 
to his pact, recalled his ambassador from Paris, and on June 22 
declared war. The only action in which the English were con 
cerned during i543_, however, was the siege of Landrecies in 
Flanders. A small force of some five or six thousand men under 
the command of Sir John Wallop, served with the Em’peror’s 
army from July till November, when according to the ancient 
habit of armies in Gaul, they went into winter quarters. 

Henry himself crossed to France in July, 1544, ^nd the 
progress of events can be followed in the next three letters. 

The first is a sign manual warrant issued in order to raise a 
forced loan. It had been preceded in 1542 by a similar one, from 
the repayment of which Henry had been released by Parliament 
in 1543. Moreover, in 1543, subsidies had been raised from both 
clergy and laity. To these indications of the enormous cost of 
the war must also be added a benevolence of two shillings in the 
pound which was raised in the following year. 


iv.To THE Privy Council, and Others 

[Aug. 11, 1544.] 

^ Trusty and well beloved, we greet you well. And whereas 
being cnteied into league and amity with our good brother, the 
Emperor, and having covenanted with the same to invade pre¬ 
sently, this year, the realm of France, as well for the preservation 
of the state of Christendom, as for sundry our just and lawful 
quarrels against the French King, for the which purpose, and for 
the better conducting of our affairs in that behalf, we have already 
passed the seas in our own person with our puissant army; for¬ 
asmuch as by the entry of the said wars, which (thanks be to 
Almighty God) we have hitherto passed to our honour, with good 
ikelihood of better success, we see manifest occasion of much 
greater charge than was at the beginning considered; as well for 
me tarrying longer forth, upon sundry respects other than was 
etermined before our going, as also for the leaving of some mass 
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of money for the furniture and keeping such holds and places of 
^ength, as we have already gotten, and shall, by the grace of 
God, get hereafter; we have thought expedient to foresee, that 
for want of a sufficient furniture, we be not enforced, leaving 
undone thmgs necessary to be done, to retire ourself sooner than 
either sha[ll be] meet for our honour, or convenient for the 
advancement of our affairs; and therefore, considering the time 
SO near at hand, as we cannot use any other present means for 
the supplement hereof than with being bold of such our assured 
loving subjects as we know will not stick to press themselves to 
satisfy our desire herein, as well in regard of the common weal 
of their natural country as of their particular obedience and 
singular affection towards us. And reputing you one amongst 
the rest, of that sort, so well dedicated unto us, as will and can 
gratify us in this behalf, we have thought good to desire and pray 
you, and in consideration of the present state, as well of Christen¬ 
dom, as of the common weal of this our realm, earnesdy to 
require you to show yourself, now at this time specially, so loving 
a subject unto us, as you will make mean, either of your self, 
or your friends, to lend unto us the sum of sterling, and to 
provide so therefore that the same may be delivered at London, 
unto_ our trusty and right well-beloved Councillor, [Sir John 
Williams Knight, Treasurer of the augmentations of our 
Crown, within days next ensuing the date hereof; 

whereby as you for your part, following the steps of divers of 
your degree and quality who have already right honestly and 
frankly declared their love towards us, upon this our like request 
made unto them, shall give us good cause to take the same at 
your hands very thankfully, and kindly, as an argument of the 
good affection you bear unto us, and the benefit of the common 
weal of this your natural country, so we promise you assuredly, 
by these presents, to cause the same to be repaid unto you, within 
after the date hereof; heardy praying you in no wise to 
fail us herein at this time, but lovingly md frankly to str ain 
yourself to satisfy our expectation of you, as ye tender our 
favour and the advancement of the affairs and common wealth 
of this our Realm. 


* Supplied from S.P.I., §190, 
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The second letter shows Francis at work trying to separat 
the allies. Charles had been unsuccessfully besieging St Dizier 
since the beginning of July: Henry had been equally unsuccessful 
at Boulogne and Montreuil; so Francis wrote to each of them 
privately to suggest how profitable it would be to make peace 
with him. Henry sent his letter on to Charles, and answered 
Francis as follows. 


v,To Francis I 

w 3> 1544-] 

Monsieur my good brother, I have received your letter by 

this bearer the Sieur de Framozelles, and have understood his 
credentials, but marvel not the less at the beginning of this your 
last letter than at that which formerly you wrote me: because as 
this overture for peace was, as you know, first proposed by the 
Sieur de St. Martin, your subject, and, after I had shown myself 
averse to give ear thereunto, was again renewed by Monsieur le 
Marechal du Biez, and the Seigneur de Vervins your captain at 
Boulogne : yet in this your said last letter you speak as if the 
matter had been first set forth by us, wherein you greatly touch 
our honour, the which, as you are aware, having always guarded 
mviolably to this present, I will never consent in my old age that 
it^ shall be anyway distained. As for the projxisal that the said 
Sieur de Framozelles has made me for peace, praying me on your 
part to know the intent of our good brother the Emperor in this 
matter: I am glad, as much for respect to the tranquillity and 
universal good of Christendom, as for the friendship which has 
hitherto been between us,, to be a mediator with our said good 
brother the Emperor, so that you will make him by us such 
sufficient offers as he shall have good reason to accept them; 
beseeching 7011 ■ to be content with this answer for the present, 
for^ until we shall have sent him word of this matter, it is not 
possible,''neither on my part nor on his, honourably 'to give you^' 
any more precise answer. In that, by your fault, or at the least 
the fault of your counsellors, having been constrained to take up 
arms against you, I cannot (with mine honour) renew our friend¬ 
ship, without that our said good brother the Emperor be adver¬ 
tised thereof, and be as fully considered, as to him appertains. 

■■ 'jKa 
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Wherefore at your request I am sending post haste to him 
to know h.s disposition in this matter, mtstlg within .5 
days at the utmost, to have answer from him; about which time 
J you wtll s,md to us, we wili let you have more ample 

self Il' ''j''*' ^ !'"* *>'»'' yom- 

self as well affected to the weal of Christendom as you write 
are, and as conformable to reason as behoveth. 

The third letter is particularly interesting. Although the 
greater part of it was written by a secretary, it was obviomly all 
dictated by Henry. Addressed to his wife, Katharine Parr, it is 
one of the very few personal letters written by Henry in his later 
years, and its simpler and more familiar style is very noticeable. 

gives a most characteristic glimpse of the King, ‘ caring for 
evesydssng ourself ', summing-up very succinedy L position of 
^ffairs and appraising with equal shrewdness the motives of his 


vi.To KIatharine Parr 

[Sept. 8, 1544.] 

^Most dearly and most entirely beloved wife, we recommend 
us heartily unto you, and thank you as well for your letter written 
unto us by your servant Robert Warner as for the venison which 
you sent then by him, and now last by Fowler, servant unto our 
dearest son the Prince, for the which we give unto you our hearty 
thanks, and would have written unto you again a letter with our 
own hand, but that we be so occupied, and have so much to do in 
foreseeing and caring for everything ourself, as we have almost no 
manner rest or leisure to do any other thin g. 

The cause why we have detained here so long your said 

ser-^t hath been upon hope to have sent you by him good new^s 
of the taking of the town, which no doubt we should have done, 
by the grace of God, before this time, but that our provision of 
powder is not come out of Flanders as we thought it would. 
Within two or three days we look for it here, and then shordy 
after we trust to write unto you some good news. And yet, in 
Ae mean season, we have done somewhat of importance, for we 
have won, (and that without any loss of men) the strongest part 
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of the town, which is the bray^ of the castle-—such a piece, and 
of such strength, as now that we have it in our hands we think 
four hundred of our men within it shall be able to keep it against 
four thousand of our enemies, and yet it is much weaker to the 
castle side than it was outward to us. 

It lieth afore the castle, which hath no loop or flank to beat 
it, so as our men be in it in safety in some part thereof, but not 
in all, having the dyke at our commandment but not with sure 
biding in it, both for the top of the castle and a ring that goeth 
about it; for which ring there is good hoping, for we would fain 
have it, and they be loath to lose it: so sometime it is ours and 
another time theirs; but yet we trust to set them by it. But 
hitherto they have hardily defended it, and fought hand to hand 
for it, much manfuller than other Burgundian or Flemings would 
have done; for such as we have of them will do no good where 
any danger is, nor yet abide there with their will. This, and lying 
in another place within their first dyke, and almost as well entered 
the second, is hitherto as far forth as hath been done, saving that 
we lie so nigh them round about the town that we take more 
hurt with stones than ordnance. 


Further, the French King is very desirous of a peace, and 
maketh much suit unto us for the same, insomuch as he hath 
sent unto us a letter of his own hand, desiring by the same a safe- 
conduct for certain notable personages to repair unto us from 
him in ambassade: that is to say, the Cardinal of Bellay, the 
premier president of Rouen, the premier Treasurer, of all the 
finances of France, the Captain of the Guard to the. Dauphin, 
being a Gentleman of his Privy Chamber, and one of his principal 
Secretaries, who be come hitherward on their way to Abbeville, 
attending for our safe-conduct, which we have sent to them, and 
have appointed our castle of Hardelow, (whereof you have been 
advertised heretofore,) for them to repair unto, and fifty horses 
in their company, twenty to be lodged within our said casde and 
the rest abroad in other places at our appointment. 

And for because the said Fx'cnch King hath promised to use 
our advice for the making of his appointment with the Emperor, 
we have of late written to our ambassador with him to know 


^66 
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what things he wiU demand, which he hath sent to us in certain 
articles touched somewhat with the extremist; and we again have, 
upon his desire to know our demand in case the French men 
would sue to him for peace, sent to him for our demands certain 
articles contammg to have satisfaction of the arrearages due unto 
us for our pension, with all manner damages and interests which 
we have sustained by reason of the wars, and also the realm of 
France, with the duchies of Normandy, Aquitaine and Guienne, 
which demands we have made to meet with the extremity of the 
Emperor s demands, which be so sore, as it should appear, that 
either he mindeth to have no peace, or that, if any peace should 
be treated, he would pluck the honour of the compounding of 
it out of our hand, notwithstanding that the matter was com¬ 
mitted to us by the French King’s suit, and that also, as the 
French King sayeth, he never made means to the Emperor for 
a peace; all which these our advertisements we pray you com¬ 
municate unto our Council attendant upon you there. 

And whereas you desired to know our pleasure for the 
accepting into^ your Chamber of certain ladies in places of others 
that cannot well give their attendance by reason of sickness; 
albeit we think those whom you have named unto us as unable 
almost to attend by reason of weakness as the^ others be, yet we 
remit the accepting of them to your own choice, thinking, never¬ 
theless, that though they shall not be meet to serve, yet you may, 
if you think so good, take them into^ your chamber to pass the 
time sometime with you at play, or otherwise to accompany you 
for your recreation. 

As touching your request made unto us for Archer’s wife, 
we are content, at your desire, to stay the giving from her of those 
things you wrote for, and so may you do there until you hear 
further of our pleasure, in case any person would sue to have any 
of them. 

At this point Ffenry took the letter and added a short post¬ 
script in his own hand. 

At the closing up of these our letters [the bysyzing of] the 
casde afore-named, with the dyke, is at our comman[d]ment, and 

^ Rymer unto “ Rymer omits. 
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not like to be recovered by the Frenchmen again, as we trust not 
doubting with God’s grace but that the casde and town shall 
shordy follow the same trade, for as this day, which is the eighth 
day of September, we begin three batteries, and have three mines 
going, besides one which hath done his execution in shaking and 
tearing off one of their greatest bulwarks. No more to you at 
this time, sweetheart, both for lack of time and great occupation 
of business, saving we pray you to give in our name our hearty 
blessings to all our children, and recommendations to our cousin 
Margaret^ and the rest of the ladies and gentlewomen, and to our 
Council also. 

Written with the hand of your loving husband, 

FIenry R. 

The mining that Henry speaks of was almost immediately 
successful. On September ii a mine was exploded under the 
castle, and on the 14th the town surrendered. The siege of 
Montreuil, however, had to be raised on the 26th; and on the 
30th Henry himself returned to England, leaving Norfolk to 
occupy the heights behind Boulogne, in order to prevent it being 
retaken by the Dauphin. 

The letter that follows shows Henry dealing openly and 
fairly with his ally, and informing him of the French overtures. 
Dr. Nicholas Wotton, to whom the letter was addressed, was his 
ambassador with the Emperor. 

vii.To WorroN 
By the King 

[Aug. 5, 1544.] 

Trusty and right well beloved j we greet you well. Letting 
you wit that we have received your sundry letters, and give unto 
you our hearty thanks for the advertisements contained in the 
same. Nevertheless, we would be glad to hear from you more 
particularly, if ye can get the knowledge of it, what number of 
horsemen, footmen, pioneers, ordnance, and munition there is 
in that army, and what you hear also of the Emperor’s marching 
to Paris. And whereas a gentleman of France, called St. Martin, 
hath heretofore been made by Monsieur de Bies and Monsieur 
^ i.e. Margaret Douglas, his sister’s daughter. 
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dc Vervins, Captain of Boulloyn, (at the appointment, as it should 
seem now, of the French King) a mean to practice with certain 
gendemen of Calais and Guisnes for an overture to be made unto 
us for peace, and brought the matter so far forward that the 
French King himself was glad to write to us in that behalf- to 
the which practice the Emperor’s late Ambassador here with us 
was ever from time to time made privy, and our Secretary, Sir 
William Paget, sent from us unto our good brother, as you know, 
to declare unto him among other things the whole continue of 
the said practise,-showing to him both the original letter sent to 
us from the French King, and also the copy of our answer unto 
him again; these shall be to signify unto you, the French King 
now of late hath eftsoons renewed the said request for a peace, 
and sent hither to us a gentleman of Boullonnoys called Framo^ 
zelles with letters of credence, as such offers, as you shall perceive 
by the copy thereof, which, together with the copy of our answer 
you shall receive, to the intent you may show the same at your 
next access unto the Emperor, which we require you to make as 
soon as you can conveniently; and then with our most hearty 
commendations declaring unto him the renewing of the said 
practise as aforesaid, you shall say that, considering the earnest 
request and desire the French King showeth himself to have to 
make his peace, as well with us as with our said good brother, 
and his offer to be advised by us concerning the matters of differ¬ 
ence between them twain; and that also in case the said French 
King indeed come to reason for the satisfaction of us both, there 
must needs ensue a singular benefit to the common weal of 
Christendom, being by these wars amongst ourselves not only 
so devasted, as in many years it cannot be recovered, but also so 
over-run by the Turk our common enemy, as, if God put not 
shortly an order and quietness among Christian Princes, our 
religion shall gready decay, and Christendom thereby brought 
shortly in to thraldom; and considering also that the war cannot 
endure always, but once there must an end be had: we have 
thought good to confer hereupon with our said good brother the 
Emperor, and to devise with him for such a bargain to be made 
with the French King, in case he shall eftsoons sue earnesdy for 
the same, as may be most beneficial unto us both. 

260 OA 
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For likeas we have only heard, and that not without the 
consent of our said good brother the Emperor, who hath himself 
done the semblable, so you may say he may be assured we will 
never consent or agree to any accord with the said French King, 
without such a regard be first had for his satisfaction as our amity 
doth require. Whereunto if the said French King shall refuse to 
agree, our said good brother may be assured that we will never 
take peace with him, although he would for our particular satis¬ 
faction make us never so large a proffer. Wherefore, seeing the 
said French King hath now offered unto us to be advised by us 
concerning the satisfaction of our said good brother, we, minding 
in no wise to work without him, and thinking we shall the better 
proceed in this matter with his advice and counsel, desire to be 
informed what things he will be contented withal, and to signify 
unto us by degrees what he will first ask; and secondly, to what 
point he will resolve to come to at the last, to the intent we may 
work for him thereafter accordingly; praying him to send the 
same unto us in writing signed with his hand, like as we for our 
part will use the semblable manner of proceedings with him 
touching the declaration of our mind for such things as we would 
have brought to pass for our satisfaction, in case the French King 
shall upon occasion enter to practise with him, and that our good 
brother doth advertise us of the same. By this mean, the one of 
us knowing what the other would desire, may make our bargain 
the better with our adversary, and provide for another’s benefit 
and commodity as occasion shall require, and yet in the mean 
season to let nothing of our enterprises: nothing doubting but, 
as we will have such a regard of his honour and profit as becometh 
one perfect friend to have of another, so he will use himself 
towards us in semblable manner. Requiring you for the obtain¬ 
ing of his said demands, with a perfect answer in the premises, 
to use such dexterity as we may have the same from you within 
these 15 or 20 days at the furthest, and so to handle the matter 
with the Emperor and Monsr. de Granvelle as they conceive no 
sinister opinion of our proceedings in this behalf, as indeed we 
mind in no wise to give them any occasion to the same, but have 
utterly determined with ourselves to preserve our honour, and to 
use ourselves towards him in the handling of this matter as the 
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friendship between us doth require, whereof you may assure them 
on our behalf. . . . 


The Emperor’s reply, inspired by Granvelle, while suggesting 
that the offers made to England were inadequate, proposed terms 
for himself that obviously could not be granted. Henry, appar- 
endy perplexed by these exorbitant demands, made answer in 
the following letter. He finds the demands ‘ couched in such 
extremities . . . 


VIII. To WOTTON 

[ 5 ^/ 7 /. 1544.], 

. . . and so far out of the limits of the treaty, as we cannot a 
little marvel, and have occasion to think that either our said 
good brother mindeth in no wise to fall to any reasonable com¬ 
position, or at the least that, if any be made, we should not have 
the handling of the same. The treaty bindeth us at the most 
no further than that the Emperor may have the Duchy of 
Burgundy, and certain towns here in Picardy; and the articles, 
which the Ambassadors have delivered unto us as the articles 
whereupon the Emperor will rest, contain demands that himself, 
the Empire, the King of Romans, the States of Italy, the Com¬ 
monalty of Sienna, may have restitution of their damages by reason 
of these last wars; that the Duke of Savoy be restored to all such 
lands as the French King withholdeth of his, as well on this side 
as beyond the mountains; that the treaties of Cambrai and Madrid 
be entirely performed by the French King; that restitution be 
made unto him of the Duchy of Burgundy and the Viscounty of 
Ausonne, with all the mean profits perceived by the French 
King sithens his first possession of them; that Estanay be delivered 
unto him as a forfeiture; and that all other places, wheresoever 
they be, which the French King hath taken from him sithens the 
beginning of this last war, be restored unto him, with the 
interests. Which demands be such, as, if our said good brother 
stick to them in treating with the Admiral, when he cometh 
unto him, the French King neither will, we suppose, take upon 
him to perform them, nor can be able, we be assured, although 
■ ■ . . ■ 
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he would never so fain; which albeit we write unto you in the 
terms aforesaid, to the intent you may know how we take the 
same, yet we mind not that you should declare to the Emperor 
or Granvelle that we mislike the same, unless that any of them 
first find fault with ours, as demands too extreme; and dien our 
pleasure is you shall with good terms answer that we require 
nothing more than is in our treaty; whereas a great sort of his 
demands be not contained in the same, like as you may perceive 
by the perusing over of the said treaty. 

As touching the demands which we require to be made by 
our said good brother the Emperor for our part in his treaty with 
the French King, wc send unto you in articles herewith the same, 
being correspondent to that we may ask by our treaty, and con¬ 
taining nothing more; which our pleasure is you shall present 
unto our good brother the Emperor, first without subscribing the 
same, and tiherwards, in case you shall be required to the sub¬ 
scription, say you have no commandment or commission so to 
do, and yet you will take upon you to subscribe them, so as they 
will there let you have a copy of the articles sent hither from 
thence for your better instruction; for that manner of proceeding 
the Ambassadors here used with us, refusing to sign their said 
articles until they were promised a copy of those which we send 
now unto you; saying also they did subscribe on their own heads, 
having no commission or commandment to do the same, which 
by the way you may note unto Granvelle and the Viceroy, because 
they promised unto you otherwise. . . . 


At the beginning of September Charles began to advance on 
Paris, deliberately leaving the Dauphin in his rear to cut off his 
supplies. As Charles was no fool it is to be presumed that he 
was deliberately getting him.self into a jxisition in which he would 
be ‘ forced ’ to make a separate peace, having first by secret 
negotiations assured himself that whatever happened to Henry 
he himself would secure what he wanted out of the war. The 
position of affairs, and Henry’s attitude, are clearly indicated in 
the following. Professor A. F. Pollard considers that in the race 
between Charles and Henry to see who could make peace first 
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and extract the greater profit, ‘Charles proved the nimbler’. 
He describes the Emperor’s duping of Henry as a ‘masterpiece 
of unscrupulous statecraft ’. 


IX.To WOTTON 

[Sept. 15, 1544.] 

, . . . And to the firsts whereas the Admiral hath offered (as 

the said Monsr. d’Arras hath informed us) to restore unto the 
Emperor and the Duke of Savoy^ incontinendy, all such places 
as the said French King hath taken from them sithens the last 
wars, and also furnish the Emperor against the Turk of 600 men 
of arms and 10,000 footmen, or to give him the soulde^ of the 
same; and that, for a further increase of amity between the 
Emperor and the French King, if the Emperor will be contented 
to give either the Princess of Spain in marriage to the Duke of 
Orleans with all the Low Countries, or else the second daughter 
of King Ferdinand with the Duchy of Milan, the French King 
will restore to the Emperor and the Duke of Savoy all that ever 
he holdeth of theirs, both beyond and on this side the mountains; 
and for our satisfaction hath offered only to pay us our arrearages, 
part in hand, and part at reasonable days, and for payment of our 
said pension hereafter to be ordered therein by the Emperor’s 
advice: you shall say, that having no less regard unto the 
Emperor’s honour for the conclusions of these matters than we 
have unto our own, we have thought good not only to signify 
unto him our friendly opinion touching his own matters, which 
we take to be common unto us, but also, notwithstanding the said 
French King hath sent the Cardinal of Bellay, the Premier 
President of Rouen, and the Secretary L’aubespine, the Chief 
Treasurer of his Finances, as special commissioners to treat with 
us for a peace, yet to advertise him by you, as we have partly done 
by Monsr. d’Arras, in what sort we mind to agree to the peace, 
and what thing we desire to have for our satisfaction, without 
the which we would not willingly agree to a peace. 

And to the first, we think surely that, considering the great 
charges and defrays the Emperor hath been enforced to make by 

^ Soldiers’ pay. 
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reason of these wars, and what damage and trouble his subjects 
have sustained by the same, and likewise what great things he 
is content to give in a marriage to made with the second son of 
France, the eldest son having issue male alive; this party, if h 
be concluded, shall scant be so beneficial and honourable to the 
Emperor as we would wish it; and yet that overture least bene¬ 
ficial, which is made for the marriage of his daughter, she being 
Princess of Spain, and if it should chance the Prince to die, which 
God forbid, the heritor to the Emperor of all that he hath, besides 
that the forgoing with her in marriage of the Low Countries 
should be so great a detriment to all the rest of the Emperor’s 
dominions, as all his posterity after him should repent the same. 
And therefore surely our advice is, which we give unto him of 
our friendly and amicable love and affection, that he neither 
many such an heir in likelihood of so many scignones unto a 
Duke of Orleans, nor yet give with her so great and profitable a 
jewel as the Nether Country is. 

And as for the overture of the marriage of the King of 
Romans’ daughter, albeit we think too large a dower preferred 
with the same, yet we esteem it rather to be embraced than the 
other : for as for the Duchy of Milan, being a thing appertainant 
to the Empire, may, after the decease of the Emperor, come into 
some controversy, to whom it .shall descend, and yet cannot, 
when it is had, be kept without inestimable charges; whereas the 
Low Country, being die certain inheritance of the Emperor’s 
succession out of all doubt and cpicstion, and guardable without 
any great charges, if it should be given from his son in marriage 
with the daughter, may hercaltcr grow to some inconvenience: 
which our said good brother can of his wisdom well consider, 
and seeth that the one of the two overtures is much rather to be 
embraced than the other. 

And as touching the offers for our part that is made there, 
we doubt not but the Emperor himself findeth the same so 
meagre, and we know them so far under that which hath been 
offered unto us already, that neither he, we think, would counsel 
us, nor we can be contented of our honour to receive. They have 
offered here already to pay unto us our arrearages out of hand, 
to make us satisfaction for our damages of our wars, to continue 
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our pension, and for the accomplishments of these pourtes to give 
us good and sure hostages, to remit Arde with the territory to 
our disposition, and to cause the Scots to be ordered in reason 
by us, or else to abandon them; wherewithal! if they shall also 
renounce all the claim they can make to Boulogne and Boulloug- 
nois (which we have now in our possession), and also surrender 
unto us the whole County of Guisnez, we will be contented to 
condescend to an agreement: or else, in case the continual pay¬ 
ment of the said pension shall seem a perpetual burden unto the 
French King, and therefore he would be loath to condescend to 
the agreement of the peace with our said good brother upon that 
condition, we shall be contented if the said French King will, 
instead of our pension, render unto us the County of Ponthieu 
and Montreuil with the territory (notwithstanding we be indeed 
like very shordy to win the same), to embrace it, and to renounce 
our claim to the said pension; desiring our good brother to stick 
to us to one of these two overtures, unless the state of his affairs 
at this present be such as he shall think it expedient to have peace, 
and that the French King will not agree unto the same, if he 
should be bound to pay all such sums of money as we demand 
to be paid unto us of him for our domaiges; and in that case we 
are pleased, to the intent our good brother the Emperor may the 
better make his bargain, and the sooner to induce them to his 
contentation, albeit our said domaiges have been unto us very 
chargeable, for his sake yet to remit the same, having good and 
substantial hostages for the performance of the rest; advertising 
our said good brother that by all likelihood of conferences of our 
Commissioners and the said Cardinal of Bellay and the others 
from the said French King, there is appearance that they will 
incline to the same, and more. 

And, whereas our said good brother would be glad, in case 
the peace go not forward, that our army should march towards 
Paris, ye shall say to him, that no man would be gladder it should 
so do than we; but, considering diat as it hath been necessary for 
him to take up such towns as have lain in his way, without the 
which he could not well have passed, so we have been enforced 
to do the semblable; by reason whereof, as he saith, the time of 
the year is now so far spent as it will not serve to go thither, much 
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less to go and come again, besides that the country is so 
devasted on every side as we shall not find sufficiently of victuals- 
our carriages here so few, and those out of Flanders likewise so 
few, for we could never have from thence a competent number- 
and therewithall so weak as they have been scant able in summer 
to travel to and fro for our victuals, and would be less able to 
go m winter to Paris. Our horsemen of Almayn, both those at 
our solde and at his, be so ill-willing to lie any longer abroad as 
they make their count to return home again soon upon Michael¬ 
mas. We cannot see, all these things considered, our armies can 
in any wise join, nor one of us come to the relief of another, 
though wc would never so lain; and yet indeed (which you shall 
not utter, unless ye sec the limperor not satisfied with the foresaid 
consideration.s) we tire not hound by our treaty to continue any 
longei our invasion than lour months, the which expiring now 
shortly after Michaelmas, our said good brother, we doubt not, 
would consider the time wc be too short for our said voyage. 

Having crushed his troublesome Lutheran subjects in Ger¬ 
many, and broken their alliance with France before he started 
on his march of invasion, Charles did not want a very great deal. 
Moderate as alwap, if he could secure Milan and keep Francis 
from interfering in Germany, he was willing to make peace. 
He was not anxious to preserve the alliance with Henry, into 
which only a diificult combination of circumstances had forced 
him. Nor did he wish i<i declare the Scots his enemies, as to do 
so would have interfered with the trading of his Flemish subjects. 
Realizing that Henry had no intention of marching on Paris, 
even if it had been possible, he at once proceeded to accept the 
necessity of his position and to make a .separate peace. The 
Bishop of Arras, Crranvclle’s .son, htid been sent by Charles to 
Henry to ask, either that Charles should he allowed to make 
peace to extricate him.self, or else th;tt PIcnry should raise the 
sieges of Boulogne and Montreuil and march to his assistance. 
The Bishop did what he was doubtless required to do, and gave 
his master the answer he wanted—that PIcnry consented to 
Charles making peace. Actually Henry had attached conditions 
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—that Charles must insist on the conceding o£ Henry’s aims, as 
^ e himself had so recendy insisted on behalf of Charles, which 
IS made clear in a subsequent letter (No. xv) to Thirlby first 
and only Bishop of Westminster, and one of Henry’s ambassadors 
to the Emperor. As a result, however, of Arras’s dissembling, 
Cnarles on September 19 signed the Peace of Crespy, by which 
Francis was detached from the Turks and from the Lutheran 
cause in Germany. England was not included, but the Emperor 
undertook to preserve his pact with Henry, and to arbitrate 
between him and Francis. In the first round Charles had un¬ 
doubtedly got the better both of his enemy and of his ally. 

In the negotiations that followed between England and 
France all might have been well but for Boulogne. Henry was 
determined to keep it, at all costs: Francis, prepared to yield on 
most points, was equally adamant on this. In October it was 
nearly recaptured by the Dauphin, Norfolk having retired to 
Calais and left it defended only by a small garrison. Had not 
the stupidity of this move been retrieved by the resource and 
gallantry of the defenders things would probably have gone hard 
with Norfolk, as is evident from the beginning of the next letter. 
Henry did not easily forgive the mistakes of his servants. 

x.To Norfolk, Suffolk, and others of the Privy Council 

AT Calais 

By the King 

Henry R. [Orf. 14, 1544.] 

Right trusty and right entirely well-beloved Cousins, right 
trusty and right well-beloved, and trusty and right well-beloved, 
we greet you well. Letting you wit that we have seen your 
letters of the nth of this instant, and as well by the same as by 
your other letters addressed to our Council attendant upon our 
Person do well understand your humble submission with your 
like suits unto us to forget your late proceedings. For answer 
whereunto you shall understand, that, like as we think these suits 
and submissions to proceed from you being indeed penitent for 
that is past, so not doubting but this shall be a warning for you 
from henceforth, and that your meaning was for better purpose 
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than that declared; considering also that God hath so wrought 
the thing as the inconveniences which might have ensued be now 
past, the enemies being retired, the victuals and ordnance at 
Boulogne being also set in good order; we are contented both to 
take this your humble submission partly for a recompense of that 
which is past, and also to remit and forget the same; trusting 
verily that for a fuller recompence of your offences you, like men 
of honour and courage, will not suffer our enemies, being so 
small a number, to be lodged in such places, as by Monsr. de 
Liques advertisements doth appear; but, as shortly as possibly 
may be, remove them from their lodgings, and totally ruinate 
and burn the same, so that from henceforth they may be no 
succours to our enemies: for the accomplishment whereof we 
would wish that, after as secret a manner as you may possibly, 
you, my Lords of Norfolk, Suffolk and Privy Seal, or such others 
as you assuredly trust, will execute the same, (having first good 
advertisements of the retire of the enemies, and taking with every 
of you or them such convenient furniture of men and munition 
as you shall think meet for that purpose) do all three, at one or 
divers times as you think best, secretly give the assay to those 
places, which being before reported unto us not to be tenible for 
our men, shall, we doubt not, be of as little force for the enemies; 
and so to use this matter as you may discomfit or take as many 
as you may of our enemies, and after raze and utterly waste the 
places, so as the enemy may have no more succours there; which 
enterprise we think .shall not only be much to our honour (the 
enemies being put to the worst in all places, and we last in the 
field), but also a great quiet for our subjects there this winter, 
a continuance of our possession in Boullonoyes, and no small 
honour to you. And therefore we would you vyent merrily and 
courageously to this thing, the good achievement whereof we shall 
accept to redub things by-past, and further shall take the same 
in right good and thankful part towards you. And this thing 
being by you done, our pleasure is, that you, our Lieutenants, 
appointing two thousand of our men to pass to Boulogne, either 
by water or by land, as to you shall be thought most convenient, 
with such proportions of victuals as shall remain and may well 
be spared at Calais, and may conveniendy serve them for three 

. ■, ohR ■ 
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or four days at the least; and taking order also for such numbers 
to be left for the defence of our pieces and pales there as you shall 
think requisite, do put yourselves in order with the rest of our 
whole army to return home to us, having, nevertheless, before 
your transportation, good respect to your sure passage, with for- 
sight of the strength of the enemies upon the seas: and if it shall 
be so thought to you expedient, you may stay unto such time as 
you shall hear that our other ships, which be already vailed,^ 
and shall pass to the seas as soon as the wind will serve, be also 
joined with our navy diere, and after to come in one conserve, 
if you conveniendy may, togethers, whereby you shall be the 
more strong to withstand the enemies in all events. 

And where it appeared! by your said letters that certain 
Italians and Spaniards have rendered themselves to serve us in 
the wars, we pray you to take such order as they may be honestly 
entertained, whereby you shall not only encourage them the better 
to serve us, but also learn both some part of the enemies proceed¬ 
ings, and also what captains or noblemen of theirs hath been 
slain; for the knowledge whereof we require you to travail, and 
after advertise us accordingly. Given under our Signet, at our 
Palace of Westminster, the 14th of October, the 36th year of oiir 
Reign. 


After the French failure to recapture Boulogne a conference 
was arranged at Calais. English interests were represented by 
Hertford, Paget and Gardiner, the Empire by the Bishop of 
Arras, and France by Cardinal du Bellay. The French, having 
made their peace with Charles, were not prepared to yield the 
two things on which Henry had set his heart. They would not 
let England keep Boulogne, and they would not pledge them¬ 
selves to non-interference in Scodand. England yielded upon 
other points, but here she was immovable, and in consequence 
the conference broke up in October, leaving England nominally 
supported but actually deserted by the Emperor, and at war with 
both France and Scotland. Annoying as it was to have been 
out-manoeuvred by Charles, however, Henry had learnt the 

^ Having already dropped downstream. 
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value in diplomacy of the reiterated assertion that, whatever 
might be their temporary misunderstandings, he and the Emperor 
were always the best of friends and allies. The refusal to accept 
as a fact the Emperor’s desertion, and the bland assumption that 
the Emperor would honour his agreements, are nicely illustrated 
in the following letter, which contains a number of alterations 
and insertions made by Henry himself. 


xi.To Norfolk, Suffolk, and Privy Council at Calais^ 


By the King 

Henry R. 20, 1544.] 

Right trusty and right entirely beloved Cousins, right trusty 
and right well-beloved. Right Reverend Father in God, and trusty 
and right well-beloved, we greet you well. And have received 
your sundry letters of the i8th of this instant, the one from you 
all and the other from you that were in the former commission; 
and by the contents of the same do perceive as well the haulte 
proceedings of the French Ambassadors, as the cold and un¬ 
friendly doings of the Bishop of Arras and his colleagues, with 
some of your advices and counsels for sending to the said 
Emperor. For answer whereunto, you shall understand that if 
we of ourself would be so fondly disposed to leave Boulogne, we 
think that you and all the rest of our realm neither would nor 
could take the same in good part, considering the great com¬ 
modity of it for this realm; and would therefore rather advise us 
of fresh to employ all our forces to the defence of it, and to the 
further annoyance of our enemies. And thinking your counsel 
good in the sending to the Emperor to know what may be trusted 
to'at his hand, we have thought good that YOU, ACCORDING 
TO YOUR ADVICE, pretending yet to have none answer from 
us, AND DOUBTING GREATLY WHEN YOU SHALL, 
by reason of the uncertainty and danger of the passage, in case 
the Frenchmen shall remain in the same terms at the receipt 
hereof that they were at the writing of your said letters, you, 
my Lords of Hertford and Winchester, MAY DECLARE TO 
THE EMPEROR’S AMBASSADORS THAT, SEEING THE 


^ Printed from the signed copy, P.R.O., S.P.L, §104, f. 
King s corrections indicated, as shown in the draft, § 194, f. : 


6 , with the 
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FRENCH AMBASSADORS AND YOU AS YET CAN NO 
BETTER AGREE, AND THAT IT WILL BE A PRETTY 
WHILE, BY THE FORESAID REASONS, OR YOU MAY 
HEAR FROM US, THAT YOU HAVE IN COMMISSION 
ALREADY' IN that" CASE TO REPAIR to the Emperor’s 
person, like as our pleasure is INDEED YOU SHALL DO BY 
CONVENIENT post, leaving you, the Dukes of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, the Lord Privy Seal, Sir John Gage, Sir William Paget, 
and Sir Richard Riche to entertain both the Emperor’s and the 
French Ambassadors till our answer may arrive with you. And 
at your coming to the said Emperor you shall present unto him 
our letters of credence, which we send unto you herewith, with 
the copy of the same; and, after our most hearty commendations, 
shall say, that at such time as it pleased us to address you to 
Calais, to treat with the French Ambassadors, our further pleasure 
and commandment was, that in case you should not find the 
said French Ambassadors conformable to grow to such an amity 
and peace as reason would, you should immediately make your 
repair to the said Emperor, and declare unto him on our behalf 
the full discourse and state of your proceedings with them, not 
doubting but that according to the good amity between us and 
the said Emperor, we shall find him always ready either to press 
4 he said French King to agree to such reasonable conditions of 
peace as we have been contented to condescend unto in respect 
of the common quiet of Christendom, being the same less than 
hath been heretofore offered unto us by his Ambassadors; or, if 
the said French King shall refuse to agree thereunto, that in that 
case the said Emperor will declare himself enemy, and join with 
us, as the said treaty bindeth; in the expressing whereof WE 
DOUBT NOT BUT THAT you, the Bishop of Winchester, 
SEEING YOU BE SO WILLING TO GO IN THIS COM¬ 
MISSION, WILL plainly AND MANIFESTLY declare to the 
said Emperor such parts of the said treaty as do enforce AND 
BIND HIM TO the same, AND YOU BOTH TO PRESS HIM 
as much as you conveniently MAY, ACCORDING TO OUR 
EXPECTATION OF YOU, to do HEREIN AS IT becometh 
'him IN THAT BEHALF, SO AS we may either obtain that 
^ Omitted in final version. ^ such 
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we desire, or AT the least see what may be at his hand trusted 
to, in case we shall continue the war wherein he hath now THUS 
left us in; and thereupon to advertise us WITH ALL DILI¬ 
GENCE, and so return to Calais AGAIN by CONVENIENT 
post, AND TO PERSUADE THE AMBASSADORS OF 
THE EMPEROR AT THE LEAST TO ENTERTAIN THE 
FRENCH AMBASSADORS STILL THERE TILL YOUR 
RETURN, OR ANSWER HAD FROM US, WHICH WE 
MIND NOT TO SEND, OR AT THE LEAST NOT TO 
HAVE IT DECLARED TO THEM, TILL YOUR REPAIR 
AGAIN. 

And where you write of the numbers of the French army 
yet remaining about Montreuil, we cannot think it to be true, 
the reports as well of such gentlemen as were at the camp, the 
advertisements of the trumpets and other espialls, the scarcity of 
the victuals, the famine and death of horses, considered. 

And understanding that the number of our men at Calais 
doth daily diminish, by reason of the death now being there; 
forasmuch as we think it necessary, and therefore intend to make 
certain fortifications at Base Boulogne, without the which, and the 
keeping of the same in the mean season, we shall not be able 
to keep the haven, the lack whereof would be such a maim for 
the victualling of that town, as, what pain soever we take for it, 
we must provide that our purpose therein may be accomplished; 
we would be very glad to have the number of two thousand of 
our best men now being at Calais to be sent to Boulogne, if you 
may by any means see them furnished of sufficient victuals for 
twelve or fourteen days, whereunto we pray you to have a diligent 
and an earnest respect; and doubt you not but, by the grace of 
God, we shall within that time cause the passage so to be opened 
as both you and they at Boulogne shall want no victuals, but 
have sufficient furniture of the same, and have also taken order 
that, howsoever the passage be stopped, some refreshing shall 
come unto you. ... 

Given under our Signet, at our palace of Westminster, the 
20th of October, the 36th year of our Reign, at midnight. 
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The final breaking-o£E of the conference was precipitated by 
Henry’s refusal, in a letter of October 26, of the Articles proposed 
by the French. 

xii.A nswers to be made by the King’s Majesty’s Commissioners 

To the Cardinal’s saying that touching the renunciation of 
the amity with Scodand, or the foregoing of Boulogne, Ardres, 
or Guisnes, the final resolution was his master would none of 
them, and thereto he said the King’s Majesty might trust: His 
Highness pleasure is, that you shall answer that this article is so 
unreasonable, so unjust, and so far discrepant from both the 
contents of the French King’s own hands, and also the Cardinal’s 
credence, declared to His Majesty in the camp, after Boulogne 
was won, that His Highness cannot think the said Cardinal to 
be so much his friend as he did before, seeing he now returned 
with so unjust and peremptory answer; and His Majesty is sorry 
to see his great kindness, not a few times showed to his master, 
so suddenly forgotten: and therefore seeing reason ruleth not will 
on their behalf, reason willeth that cluvus clavo trudatuv?' 

To the Cardinal’s saying that his master would have Boulogne 
rendered unto him again by this treaty, for else, if he won it by 
force, he would pay neither pension nor arrearages: you shall 
answer thus;—^Thinketh he that the King’s Majesty is so inferior 
to his master, that His Highness dare not contrary his will? and 
that His Majesty is so feared with his threats, that His Highness 
would obey thereto? He may stand so in his own conceit, but 
by all the journeys which His Majesty, or His Grace’s Lieutenants, 
have made hitherto into France, it hath never showed so, nor 
His Majesty trusteth never shall; and that His Majesty wondereth 
that, since the French King hath lost it, why he should now 
set so much by it, and would not in three months space rescue 
it when His Majesty lay before it, trusting it shall be a dear 
Boulogne to him, or he recover it from His Majesty, for all their 
great bragges. 

To the Cardinal’s saying, how the Bishop of Rome laboured 
to his master to have dissuaded this assembly, offering to spend 

^ One nail be knocked out by another. 
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in his quarrel all the jewels he hath, et tripUcem coronam : ^ you 
shall answer;—What matter is it to His Majesty for the assembly 
he speaketh of? for His Majesty is none of it. He meaneth the 
assembly of the Emperor and the French King, by which the 
said Bishop of Rome feareth loss of his See, and hath good cause 
so to do, if it be true that the Cardinal said, and for the breach 
of that purpose he would spend tripUcem coronam, and yet 
speaketh it so in duplicem, setisum,~ that he would blear the 
French men’s eyes, as they with fair words have done to many 
other. 

To the Cardinal’s saying to Mr. Paget in secret, that the 
Emperor went already about the calling of a General Council; 
You shall answer;— Quid ad Regiam Majestaiem?’’ As for His 
Highness’ part, whensoever it be. His Majesty prayeth God it 
may be, as it should be, both begun and finished. 

To the Cardinal’s saying that the French King had put him¬ 
self to the Emperor’s arbitrage for the pension and the arrearages, 
et ces aultres choses, and that though they break off now, he 
would be contented to send his Commissaries to the Emperor 
hereafter to treat, so as tlie King’s Majesty would make like sub¬ 
mission and send Commissaries, and that within a month, for 
else he thought himself discharged of the submission he had made 
to the Emperor: and if it were deferred any longer he thought 
himself discharged of the offer touching the pension and arrear¬ 
ages: You shall answer;—What and how he hath submitted 
himself to the Emperor, the Emperor can best tell, and His 
Majesty trusteth will so look on it that his former bond made 
unto Flis Majesty, which both the Bishop of Arras and the said 
Emperor also hath always declared to be except, be in no wise 
broken by this, specially seeing will ruleth them, and no reason. 
As touching their breaking off now, if they so do, it proceedeth 
of their unreasonableness, and no default in His Majesty. And 
as for new meetings and assemblies for treaty of peace, since, from 
the first overtures proceeding from them, they have and do still 
diminish, and now at the last come to a self will: His Majesty 

* And his tripled crown: i.e. the papal tiara. 

“ In double sense. 

’ What is that to die King’s Majesty ? 
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can conceive no great expectation like to ensue of it; wherefore 
if they come not off otherwise now, than hitherto they have, His 
Majesty purposeth no longer to hearken to those ways, not doubt¬ 
ing with God’s grace, ere long time, to hear them sing another 
song. 

To the Cardinal’s private talk with Mr. Paget touching the 
French King’s forces, &c.: You shall answer ;—As touching his 
forces by land, His Majesty doubteth not but that it is known 
how shamefully they ran their way from their enterprises both 
of Baseboulogne and Guisnes; and yet with no small loss both of 
many gendemen and other, whose weapons and bodies remain 
with His Majesty. And as for the seas, though they stole on 
His Majesty or His Highness were aware, and thereby took 
some poor sick men and horses. His Majesty doubteth not, by 
God s grace, if they dare abide it, to make them spin as fast away 
with sails, as by land they did with horse and heels; and yet, 
when they were in their chief pride on the sea, His Majesty’s 
poor fishermen took up a too ton of their wine for Montreuil, 
and His Majesty hath victualled both Boulogne and Calais, and 
this all their gain they have had hitherto, thanked be God, and 
we trust daily shall have less. 


Henry then proceeded to put the Emperor’s good faith to 
the test. The French, after their failure to take Boulogne, had 
attacked Guisnes and been effectually repulsed. This attack gave 
Henry a pretext, and he wrote accordingly to Charles. 

xiii.To Charles V 

[Nov. 14, 1544.] 

Most high, most excellent and most mighty Prince, our 
very dear and well beloved good brother and Cousin, as much and 
as affectuously as is possible we give you greeting.^ Having 
understood from our ambassadors now resident with you the 
difficulties and doubt made for them by certain of your coun¬ 
sellors, not crediting that the French, since the peace made latterly 
between you, have hostilely and with a main army invaded our 
The address is added from the draft, as is the envoy on p. 386. 

-Qr- ^ 
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countries, territories and possessions, as much on this side of the 
sea as on the other, it has seemed good to us, to the end that the 
truth of it may be palpable to you, to inform you by our letters 
that the said French, having first enterprised the taking of Basse 
Boulogne, have been since within our marches of Gutsnes, and 
there having destroyed certain churches and strongholds ’have 
done their utmost to surprise our castle of Hampncs and our 
town of Guisnes, from whence every time, thanks be to God 
they have been shamefully repulsed. And not content with 
having attempted to the uttermost of their power to injure and 
endamage us by land, have further engaged us by sea, and having 
surprised some poor soldiers, who because of sickness had been 
sent home from our town of Calais,' landed within our realm 
about our town of Dover, and endeavoured in every possible way 
to injure us, in which every time they failed, and to their own 
hurt were forced to return to their ships; wherein they continued, 
lying m wait to surprise our ports, havens and roadsteads, until 
such time as our army, which we have been forced to equip and 
send to sea for the defence of our subjects, forced them to retire, 
thanks be to God. All which things our said ambassadors shall 
severally declare unto you more plainly, to whom we pray you, 
most high, etc., to give credence as if we were there in person, 
and to give them good and brief answer, as is required by the 
treaties and the long and continual amity between us. May the 
Creator have you in His Holy keeping. Written from our palace 
of Westminster, the fourteenth day of November 1544. 


Hertford and Gardiner tackled Charles and Granvelle in 
person at Brussels. Both fell back on the message of the Bishop 
of Arras; and before the month was out had formally repudiated 
the tieaty. Charles would not again declare war upon France: 
he had had Henry’s consent to the peace, and nothing could 
move hint from his position. Gardiner even went so far as to 
tell the Bishop of Arras exactly what he thought of him but 


envoyes au pais dehors de nostre vilic de Callais ’ ? had 

been sent into the country outside our town of Calais. 

as fine^TVoT/irT^n «£ dignified invective, and this letter is 

p. 193. I loude has translated half of it. (See History IV, p. 379.) 
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the facts were plain. The Emperor did not mean to support 
Henry. 

The peace between France and the Empire was as pleasing 
to Pope Paul III as the alliance between England and the Empire 
had been displeasing: and Henry, faced with the prospect of a 
renewal of the Catholic league against England, once again 
opened negotiations with the Protestant states of Germany.’' 
In spite of advances from both sides, however, the proposed 
Protestant alliance came to nothing, and although the war 
between England and France still continued Henry and Charles 
managed to avoid an open breach. An affair which might have 
precipitated it was eventually adjusted. English privateering 
vessels had captured some sixteen ships from Antwerp that were 
endeavouring to run the blockade into French ports with food 
supplies. The Netherlands retorted by seizing English ships and 
property, and arresting English subjects within their borders. 
This, again, was a violation of the treaty, which had expressly 
forbidden reprisals. The Emperor refused to release Henry’s 
subjects until his subjects had received complete redress, which 
Henry considered ‘ strange and unkind ’. 

xiv.To Paget^ 

[Feb. 20, 1545.] 

(f. 122) ... the said Sir William, with our condign com¬ 
mendations, shall say that whereas we addressed lately our am¬ 
bassador resident with him to open and read unto him certain 
matters o£ importance, with request not only to have answer again 
unto the same, but also that the arrest of our subjects and goods 
there might be discharged; for as much as we neither have yet any 
answer touching the said purposes, and that also the said arrest 
remaineth in such sort as it did, being importuned with the 
dolanoes of divers and many of our subjects complaining of the 
great losses and damages they do sustain by reason of the said 
restraint, and also to know what thing it is that he saith he hath 
so often willed hi$ ambassadors to move us in, and get none 
answer; we thought good to address unto him our said Secretary, 

^ See particularly 5 .P. X. 

^Sent as a special ambassador to the Emperor. 
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both to declare unto him how much his proceeding ever sithen 
his peace taken with France hath grieved us, being of a strange 
and unkind sort towards us, his ancient and well approved friend 
in all his necessities from the beginning; and also to require him 
seeing that both himself and his principal ministers and ambas¬ 
sadors doth from time to time signify and say unto us and our 
ininisters and ambassadors, that he intendeth and meaneth to 
observe the treaty and amity between us, to show some deeds 
correspondent to his words, in case he mean indeed, as he hath 
said, the observance of the treaty between us, that things may 
then pass and be done in such order as the treaty doth prescribe 
unto us; which, when it was made first, was thought so plain and 
evident, and with such an agreeable consent and uniform mean 
mg of us both and of both our Councils, as could not ne ou<rht to 
have any other understanding or interpretation than by the very 
words of the said treaty is comprehended; and so was it esteemed 
and articled, howsoever some folk list to wrest it at their liberty. 

And here our said Secretary shall pause, to hear what he will 
say; . . . 

(f. 124 ) . . . Our said Secietary shall reply, that he cannot but 
marvel much to hear them say that they will keep their amity 
and treaty, when that_ their deeds in all things declare the con- 
tra^. For besides this point of the arrest, the intercourse and 
traffic between the subjects, the provisions of victuals and muni¬ 
tions for our money, should not be empeched, his subjects should 
be suffered to serve us, and our men of war to have passage 
trough his country : of all which things no one point is observed 
by the treaty. Whosoever is enemy to one should be enemy to 
foe ofoer, and so we have required him to be to our enemy the 
French King; which he delayeth to do. By his words he sayeth 
he IS our friend, but by his deeds he will declare no one point 
of friendship. And we are not so ignorant but that we see the 
cause of this his proceeding. We know that he having to do as 
he hath, with the Turk, he would be glad to be in peace else¬ 
where. He would be loath to fall out with the French King, of 
whom he trusteth to have some aid against the Turk, and so we 
see he seeketh all his own commodity, and careth little for his 
friends: and having now himself gotten peace (with what honour 
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the world judgeth), he is contented that we, which needed not 
to have entered the war but for his sake, for we might have had 
an honourable end if we had listed to have left him in the briars, 
which we never went about, and that did the French ambassadors 
testify in the presence of his own ambassadors Chappuis and 
Currieres, do remain still in the wars, without using any manner 
of mean or making any manner of overture to bring us either to 
a peace or truce. . . . 

(f. 125'') Ever sithens that time, which is now four months 
passed and more, notwithstanding that we have pressed him to 
enter with us the war again, as we think by the treaty he is bound 
to do, what one way hath he used to bring us to any manner 
of appointment with our enemy? which, if he had gone about, 
might have been both to his quiet, and somewhat to our satis¬ 
faction. If he had been of so friendly a mind, as he sayeth he is 
unto us, seeing that our enemy dependeth so much upon him, 
as by their treaty it seemeth he doth, he should either have driven 
him to have offered us reasonable conditions, and to have sent 
ambassadors to have come immediately unto a peace; or, at the 
least, to have taken a truce with us, whereby in the meantime 
there might arise further overtures and communications for a 
peace: but he, contrarywise, forgetting all friendship and kind¬ 
ness, taketh his rest and careth little for his friend, and his dear 
and old friend, as all the world knoweth. Whereunto if it shall 
be answered that he would be glad there were a peace between 
us and our enemy, or a truce, if he thought we would be con¬ 
tented he should labour for the same; to that our said Secretary 
shall answer that we never minded to refuse any reasonable offer, 
and that if either honourable conditions for an immediate peace 
were proponed, or an overture made for a truce, so as Boulogne 
be not touched, he knoweth us to be a Prince of that reasonable 
equanimity, that he doubteth not we would be contented to 
accept the same; ... 

The year 1545 began with the announcement that by the 
advice of his Council the King had ‘ determined to practise a 
benevolent loan ’—in other words, that he would for the moment 
spare the mass of the people, and pay for the war at the expense 
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of the wealthier classes. It was hoped in this way to raise some 
sixty thousand pounds to finance the campaign for the first half 
of the year. In the meantime the French were making every 
effort to recapture Boulogne, and at the end of January Marshal 
du Biez took up a position opposite the town and endeavoured 
to erect a fort, to command the entrance to the harbour, and to 
prevent Hertford getting supplies from England to the garrison. 
The plan proposed by Francis was that while the Scots crossed 
the Border with an army, the French, with two other armies, 
should simultaneously deal with the English forces in France and 
invade England with the help of the French fleet. 

The first part of the plan failed hopelessly, du Biez and his 
army being routed by the English garrison in a night attack early 
in February. The Scots’ plan was more successful, and resulted 
in the English defeat at Ancrum Moor (see p. 348). The 
decisive blow was timed for the summer; but Henry was ready 
for it, with a mustering of some hundred thousand men in arms, 
and a fleet of about a hundred sail. John Dudley, Lord Lisle' 
was in command, and Henry himself went down to Portsmouth 
in July to supervise arrangements. 

With an army on board, the great French fleet of 150 sail, 
besides pinnaces and rowing galleys, arrived in the Solent on 
July 18. There was much manoeuvring, and an initial skirmish. 
French troops were landed on the Isle of Wight and repulsed 
with losses. All attempts to draw Lisle out into the open, where 
their numerical advantage would have told in favour of the 
French, failed. By July 24 the French admiral d’Annebault had 
decided not to attempt anything further in the Solent, and the 
fleet sailed away to anchor behind Selsey Bill. Threatened by an 
attack from Lisle, it hurried across to Boulogne, got rid of 3,000 
pioneers and 4,000 troops, and then recrossed the Channel to 
make another attempt. On August 15 they were sighted ofi 
Shoreham. There was another indecisive engagement, and in 
the morning the French fleet were sighted on the horizon, speed¬ 
ing back to France. The invasion scare was over, the English 
still commanded the Channel, and Lisle took his fleet across to 
France and burnt Treport-—just to show ’em,’ as one might say! 
Had d Annebault struck decisively when he landed troops in the 
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Isle of Wight affairs might not have turned out so satisfactorily 
for the English. Losing this advantage, however, and being kept 
at sea by Lisle’s tactics for nearly a month, the French admiral 
found his crews and soldiers dying from the plague in their 
hundreds, and so was forced to give up the lavishly-planned 
enterprise, defeated by his own mistake, and his misfortunes 
almost as much as by his enemies’ carefully restrained defensive 
tactics. 

In the preceding chapter we have already seen the final 
result of the Scottish plan, in the ravaging of the country 
carried out in the late summer by Hertford in revenge for Ancrum 
Moor. At Boulogne there was still hope. While d’Annebault 
had held the Channel the invading garrison had been virtually 
blockaded, and du Biez had been able to build up his fort at the 
entrance to the harbour. Once the French fleet had dispersed, 
however, food supplies were run in daily, and the garrison still 
held out, till at the end of September the French raised the siege. 
In consequence, the year closed with England in an infinitely 
more advantageous position than when peace negotiations had 
failed the previous autumn. Moreover, during the year, Henry 
had again by judicious reprisals made it quite clear to Charles 
that he would not put up with injuries to his subjects in the 
Emperor’s dominions nor yet to repeated violations of the treaty. 
During the summer, as the strength of Henry’s position became 
more and more evident, the Emperor became more and more 
ready to honour his obligations under the treaty. In July, in the 
middle of the 'invasion’, Henry sent the following ‘strong’ 
letter to his ambassador with Charles. 


xv.To Thirlby 

[July 28, 1545.] 

Right Reverend Father in God, &c. Signifying unto you 
that the Emperor’s Ambassador hath been here with us to declare 
that upon occasion of our letters lately written to his master for 
the sending of the aid, which he is bound to furnish us by virtue 
of the treaty, he had commission to commune with us or our 
Council for the ecclarcissement of the treaty, and thereupon 
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desired to know whether that by the asking „£ this aid we mean, 
iat the Emperor should declare himself against France, or no 
Whereunto, Irkeas we have answered the said Ambassador m 
our pleasure is, that desiring access unto the Emperor and of 
your coming to him taking occasion of the said purpose ’set forth 
unto us by the said Ambassador, you shall say, th« the ^ 
having been wel digested and couched in such plain and sincere 
words, terms and sentences, as the same is most easy to be under- 
standed, and ought not to be intercepted or construed to other 
sense or purpose than the words of the same doth purport and 
express, for so by a special article in that self treaty it is covenanted 
to the intent that all cavillations or wrastings should be excluded 
and have no place, there can be no other ecclarcissement than is 
already, and needeth not to have any glose, when that the text of 
itseir IS plain enough. 

The treaty, as it appeareth, is divided in tivo parts; the one 
proyideth for invasion, and extendeth only to the French Kin? 
at the time of the said invasion; the other part extendeth to the 
R-ench King and all others. For the first part we said that by 
the treaty the Emperor might not make peace with France, with¬ 
out that we first did consent and were satisfied, as is expressed 
m the nineteenth article of the said treaty. Whereunto if the 
Emperor answer that we have consented, alleging the untrue 
report of his own servant the Bishop of Arras; to that he shall 
answer, that whatsoever d’Arras hath said, or any of his own 
servants that were present with him, they are no meet personages 
m a case of their masters, wherein themselves also be workers 
to make any prove against an act passed before by the solemn 
oath of their master, and confirmed in writing under his sign 
and great seal; and how dangerous an example, and how pre¬ 
judicial this act shall be to the faith of all Princes, let the Emperor 
consider. We doubt not but whatsoever personages of equity 
heareth or shall hear, that the Emperor standeth bounden unto 
us, ^ y is oath, sign and seal, to do a thing, they will think the 
testimony of the Emperor’s own minister is no sufficient proof to 
ffischarge hma of the same. And, albeit we should consent (as 
d Arras sayeth), yet being not satisfied in such form, and with 
such things as the treaty determincth, the Emperor hath not 
• 392 
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liberty to make peace without us; and that we neither did nor 
meant to consent without satisfaction, it appeareth by our letters 
sent at that time to the Emperor, wherein we referred the further 
declaration of our answer touching those matters to our Ambas¬ 
sador Mr. Wotton, to whom also at thas instant we wrote both 
letters, commission, and instructions for his proceedings there on 
that behalf. But presupposing that we had indeed consented, 
and were also satisfied to our contentation, whereby that part of 
the treaty, which for this present war and the invasion of the 
French King were taken away; yet the other part, which bindeth 
either of us to other in amity and part-taking against the French 
King, and all other that shall invade, for what cause so ever it 
be, remaineth still; and thereby, whensoever the French King 
or any other shall invade either of us, the other is not only bound 
to give him aid, being invaded (as in the 7th article of the treaty 
is expressed), but also to be enemy to his enemy (cf. p. 355), as 
plainly appeareth in the 6th article of the said treaty; and so 
plainly, that it needeth no other eclarcissement. 

And in case the Emperor shall say that, we not keeping our 
journey to Paris, as was agreed, he was enforced and might make 
the peace, and so charge us with the breach of treaty; to that 
you shall say, that if we would have taken advantage of not 
keeping of covenants, and thereupon used a pretence to have 
entered bargain with France, we had good and just cause, for that 
the Emperor neither kept upon the sea the army he was bound 
to keep, nor yet entered into France by the day appointed between 
us; but, laying siege to other places before his entry into France, 
to prepare way for his victuals, as he said, tarried a month well 
near after his day of entry, whereas we kept our day of entry in 
to France, albeit we were ill served, and had great lets, by reason 
of want of victuals and carriages, which for our money the 
Emperor was bound to furnish us of, and as wisdom and the 
reason of war requireth : and, taking example at the Emperor, 
thought it not expedient to leave any place behind us that might 
empeach our conduct of victuals. Wherein as we did nothing 
but that we might do lawfully, and agreeable with our covenants, 
so the same appeared wisely handled to the Emperor’s Ambas¬ 
sadors, and to the Regent, who, as the said Ambassadors declared 
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unto us, did commend and allow our doings and siege at 
Boulogne. And therefore the said Bishop shall say that if thl 
Emperor do desire that the treaty may be eclarcised, to the intent 
that each of us may know what he ought to do for the other, and 
wdl enter disputations of the treaty, we cannot talk otherwise 
with him than as the treaty leadeth, nor admit any other eclarisse 
ment or interpretation than the words of the treaty do purport- 
which contain expressly that the Emperor, without our consent 
and satisfaction, could not make peace with France; and, when 
we were in peace also, and satisfied that the invader, whatsoever 
he be, and though he were his own brother the King of Romans 
ought to be a common enemy to us both, whensoever and as often 
as he did invade any of us, notwithstanding any other treaty that 
he hath or shall make with any other man; for that it is coven¬ 
anted that this treaty shall prejudice and derogate all other treaties 
made or to be made with any other. 

Mary, if the Emperor shall take another way with us, and by 
means of friendship declaring how loath he would be to enter 
into the war, for such considerations as seemeth good unto him, 
and therefore desire us not to press him for this time to declare 
himself, and yet, being loath to see ns oppressed or bragged thus 
with our enemies, do send unto us for some relief the aid due 
by the treaty; offering also, which he without offence of his treaty 
with France (for that by the old treaties and amities between our 
two houses it hath been always used), to suffer such horsemen 
and footmen to pass, as will come through his country to serve 
us, governing themselves by the way honestly, and to permit 
such munition to pass through his country as we provide for our 
necessary service, and also mutual concourse and traffic of victual¬ 
ing of our frontiers, the one the other; we can be contented to 
forbear for a time to require of him this declaration. And with 
this manner of proceeding, being friendly, reasonable and honour¬ 
able for both parties, we think the Emperor ought to be satisfied 
and contented. And what answer the said Bishop shall have 
herein he shall advertise us with all diligence. And forasmuch 
onsr. ranvelle hath the chief place and authority about our 
said good brother the Emperor, the said Bishop shall take oppor¬ 
tunity to make unto him our hearty commendations; and further 
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say that howsoever his son hath dealt in the misreport o£ this 
naatter, yet we cannot but have a good opinion of his good affec¬ 
tion and zeal to the continuance of the amity between his master 
and us. And therefore not doubting but, being in place and 
authority, he will travail as much as in him lieth, both for the 
continuance and increase of the same; we require him, in all such 
things as the said Bishop shall have to do there on our behalf, 
to give unto him his favourable address, counsel and furtherance 
for the advancement of the same. 

And finally, the said Bishop shall employ himself and travail 
by all the means he can devise, to know as well the state of the 
said Emperor and of his Court, with the mutations of the same 
from time to time, as also of his proceedings with the French 
King, the Scots, the Bishop of Rome, Turk, Venetians, and other 
states and occurrences, and with diligence to advertise us of the 
same accordingly. 


In August, once the French fleet had dispersed, Charles went 
so far as to offer Henry money for the aid required of him by 
England, though he still refused to do anything to violate the 
treaty of Crespy. In October, France made overtures for peace, 
to the acceptance of which Henry was urged not only by his 
Lutheran friends in Germany, but also by those of the cabinet 
—notably Norfolk and Gardiner—who realized the financial 
difficulty. The Germans sent an embassy under Bruno and 
Sturmius to urge the necessity of peace, their arguments being 
that the war, if prolonged, would so weaken England as to give 
the Emperor sufficient power to do what he pleased for the sub- 
duing of his Lutheran states. Henry’s attitude—which was not 
that of his Council—can be gathered from the two letters to 
Paget which follow. Paget found Bruno frank and genuine— 
too much so for a diplomat. Sturmius he regarded as French 
in his sympathies, and a practitioner’. Practitioners or not, 
Paget was instructed to warn them Hn the way of friendship ’ 
that it should be wisdom for them and their masters, in this 
busy world, to suspect the worst, and not to think but that the 
French King s council is crafty enough to- mind to deceive them 
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One of the most striking things about these negotiations, how¬ 
ever, is^ the way in which, from motives of policy, Henry kent 
even his own ambassadors in the dark. ‘ We be very wdl 
pleased ’, he writes to Paget, ^ 

that you alone shall give ear unto Sturmius, or any such other 
as shall hereafter make the like overtures unto you; all which 
overtures we would have you keep secret to yourself, without 
declaring the same to my lord of Winchester, or to your col¬ 
leagues, unto such time as ye shall both see more to what end 
the same will tend. (Nov. 29, 1545.) 

The end he had in mind was simply to wring better terms 
from the Emperor by continuing negotiations with the Protestant 
mediators, and so threatening him with the prospect of an un¬ 
desirably strong combination against him should their mediation 
succeed. If he could force the Emperor to meet his treaty oblicra- 
tions, he could then afford to drop the Protestants and demand 
better terms from France. 


xvi.To Paget 

[Westminster, Dec. 4, 1545.] 
Trusty and right well-beloved, we greet you well; and let 
you wit that having received your letters of the second of this 
present, by the which we do both perceive such further conference 
as hath lately been between you and Sturmius, and also your desire 
to know our final resolution for your further proceedings there, 
we have thought good, for answer, to signify unto you that, 
where Bruno, the chief and most grave of those Ambassadors, 
did by the way touch an overture, and wished that, for the 
acquittal of all debts and pensions, Boulogne and Ardres with 
their whole counties might be rendered unto us by the French 
King &c.; we would that you, taking some occasion to bring that 
overture again in communication, should by all ways and means 
evise to search out the foundation thereof, and to get out, if you 
may, wEat ground he had for the proponing of this overture; 
whereof as you shall see any fruit like to ensue, so we would you 
should ^enter and proceed further, using such good means in the 
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treating and debating thereof, as ye may make our best bargain. 

For your more ample instruction wherein, you may declare 
unto them, that albeit, being Boulogne with the great part of 
the country of Boulognois already in our possession, the town of 
Ardres with the county of Guisnes and the residue of Boulognois 
seemeth a very small thing in respect of the great sums of money 
already due unto us; yet, for that we would do them to under- 
stand that we have nothing more at heart than a good pacification 
of all such things, as now be in controversy between us and 
France, specially because by these means a great likelihood might 
be of the clear extinguishment of all occasions of contentions and 
strives between us and our and his successors for ever; we can be 
contented, the rather for that this overture hath proceeded from 
them, whom we account to be men of good faith and well 
dedicate to our affairs, to remit all the arrearages due unto us, all 
our charges and expenses sustained in these wars, so as we may 
have for the same the town and country of Boulognois, the town 
of Ardres with the county of Guisnes, wholly and freely released, 
to be quietly had possessed and enjoyed of us and our heirs for 
ever. In debating of which point, like as our pleasure is, you 
shall extend all your dexterity to set forth the great sums we shall 
in this case depart withal, the smallness of that we shall receive 
again, and employ yourself wholly to persuade the reasonableness 
of this offer unto them; so, if you shall in the end see that they 
shall not like it, nor will by no means assent to the same, our 
pleasure is, you shall descend to another degree, viz. to offer them 
not only the acquittal of all our costs and expenses in the wars, 
but to discharge also the pension perpetual, so as they do, from 
the time of this treaty concluded, pay unto us truly our pension 
viager during the time of our life, with the arrearages thereof. 
Wherein albeit they shall have no great cause to stick, yet because 
we would it were wholly deciphered what they shall mean in 
this overture, rather than fail, if the French King will leave to 
us and our successors for ever the towns and territories abovesaid, 
we shall be pleased to remit the whole arrereages, the whole 
charges, the pension perpetual and the half of the pension viager; 
or if they shall, in lieu thereof, be contented to pay us in hand 
one million, to remit also the whole pension viager. These 
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degrees we would were so opened unto them, as upon 
refusal of the first, ye do always proceed to the next, and so from 
degree to degree, unto such time as ye shall see their final resolu¬ 
tion m this matter; remembering unto them, if they shall com 
to any agreement with you, that, for lack of performance of that 
shall be promised on their behalf, we and our successors shall 
remain m the same state we are at this present to all respects and 
purposes. And in your travailing with them in the points afore¬ 
said, you must stick earnestly with them, and in no wise descend 
to the second degree, but upon a manifest appearance that they 
would rather break up than assent to the first; and in that case 
you may, as of yourself, propone the second degree, asking them 
what they will say, if you might attain at our hands to assent to 
that. And the like order ye may observe in the rest of the degrees 
atoresaid/^" ^ ■ 

Touching the Scots, you may say unto them, that you marvel 
what moveth the trench man to stick so earnestly to their com¬ 
prehension, who can serve France to no purpose, but only to set 
boggcs and matters of new variance betwixt us and them. And 
forasmuch as we (it they shall be contented to come on with us 
roundly) can be contented to show ourself willing, yea, with the 
forbearing of great things due unto us, that, all occasions of new 
contention being taken away, this peace and amity between us 
and France might be so established, as the same may have a con¬ 
tinuance, and endure between us and our successors for ever, 
you think ye may s;ty that they, if they mind the conclusion 
of amity indeed, should have the like consideration to take away 
all occasions of any variance hereafter, and be glad that all matters 
that might by any means minister matter to the breach of this 
amity weie clearly taken away. They have not been so precise 
to have the Scots comprehended in other treaties in times past 
with us, and in their late treaty with the Emperor they left them 
out. You know that, at the being of the Ambassadors with us 
at Boulogne, they said they desired nothing but to have some 
good ground whereby they might honourably declare to the 
world that they should leave then upon some good cause; and 
being at that time showed how the Scots had, by treaty before 
cf. the seven alternative commissions in the 1525 letter. 
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made and concluded with' us, expressly abandoned France, the 
French Commissioners seemed satisfied in that point; wherewith 
they ought to be satisfied in reason, considering that the Scots 
were not comprehended in the treaty between us and France 
heretofore, but with conditions which the Scots have not observed. 
And therefore, if they leave them out now, they shall leave them 
m the self same state they found them in before the beginning 
of these wars. Which thing as they may do without any touch 
of their honour, and ought to do by their old treaties; so they 
will do (you may say) in deed, except they mean to patch up an 
agreement for die time, and yet to keep in the deck such matter 
as shall breed new variance, when they list, or may see their best 
advantage. And therefore, seeing this treaty is for a peace, you 
would^ wish (ye may say) that it may be concluded with such 
conditions, as it might continue a peace in deed for ever. These 
points you must set forth unto them as earnestly and vehemendy as 
ye can, travailing by all ways possible to induce them to leave out 
the comprehension of the Scots; but if in the end, if they will 
by no means assent thereunto, you shall then declare unto them 
the treaty which hath passed between us and the Scots for the 
marriage of the young Queen to our son: the performance where¬ 
of if the Scots shall offer unto us, and be contented with the 
alteration of such matters of no great weight, as are to be changed 
in that treaty, the substance thereof remaining in force, and will 
also deliver unto our custody their said young queen, to be kept 
after such sort as was proponed unto you this other day by 
Sturmius; in that case we will be pleased the Scots shall be com¬ 
prehended with the like qualification as was made in the treaty, 
the copy whereof we commanded to be sent unto you. And for 
the better conducing of these things you may secredy travail with 
the said Bruno, declaring our good inclination towards him, and 
feel him, whether he can be contented to owe his service towards 
us, and to receive our pension, as Sturmius hath, of the French 
King. Whereunto if you shall perceive him well affected, our 
pleasure is you shall secretly inquire what pension the said 
Sturmius hath of France, to the intent upon knowledge thereof 
we may appoint the like for him. 

Finally, where they have eftsoons moved you for an abstinence 
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during this tieaty, vve be very well pleased to grant the sam I 
during that time, for the land only, so as they begin not in the 

mean time any new fortification in Boulognois, nor the countv 

or Guisnes. ^ 

xvii.To Paget 

[Hampton Court, Dec. 26, 1545.] 

... First, you shall understand that having perused the 
articles or capitulations which you sent unto us, and having altered 
and added certain points of importance therein, we do now remit ^ 
the same unto you to be concluded upon in such form as they i 

be now conceived, if you may induce the French Ambassadors ^ 

thereunto; or otherwise to be altered and qualified by your ^ 
common agreement in some words and terms, so as the substance 
of the matters do remain. I 

And touching the comprehension of the Scots, our pleasure 
is that you shall travail as earnestly as ye may to have this truce 
concluded without any comprehension of them, whom we would 
most gladly, and think it necessary, to be left out; for without 
that, this tiuce, seiving the French King to many purposes, 
should be to us every way overmuch prejudicial. And therefore’ 
like as we for our part can be pleased to conclude this truce 
generally with them without comprehension of any States or 
Princes, so we think it reason that they shall conclude with us 
after the like sort. For it hath not been seen in any treaty of 
truce that we have made with any Prince in all our time, that 
any other Prince hath been comprehended. And further you 
may also declare to the Ambassadors, as well French as of the 
Protestants, how that by such treaties of amity as be between us 
and our good brother the Emperor, we may not in any wise 
comprehend the Scots in this or any other treaty of truce or peace. 

As for the time of commencement of the said truce; although 
we see not how we may give assured notice thereof to all our 
subjects, being, as we have heretofore signified unto you, dis- 1 
persed in sundry places and companies, before the first day of 
March, and therefore think the day appointed in your former 
instruction to be a very meet time for the beginning of the same; 
yet, if they shall show themselves much desirous to have the truce 

' ' L' 
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begin rather,^ we shall be pleased to assent thereunto. Mary, 
you must tell them withal, that we cannot assure them to give 
perfect notice to our men before the said day; and therefore, if 
for want of knowledge of the truce, which nevertheless shall’be 
published with as much speed as may be, any prejudice shall 
ensue to any of the French King’s subjects, we doubt not they 
will of their wisdoms impute the same to their own hasty abridg¬ 
ing of the time, and not to those which shall then be found 
ignorant of the same. And therefore, for the avoiding of all such 
occasions of new quarrels, and to the intent all things might be 
fully observed according to the agreements, we thought the first 
day of March to be a meet day for beginning of the said truce, 
the end whereof you must always forsee to be agreed upon the 
last of October according to your former instruction, notwith¬ 
standing you shall perchance at their instance somewhat prevent 
the commencement of the same. 

Thirdly, touching a further meeting of the Protestants and 
other Commissioners for us and the French King primo Maij or 
other such time as shall be agreed upon, except we saw a greater 
appearance of some conformity in the French King than hath 
yet been shown hitherto, we neither think it meet to trouble 
the Protestants with any other resort to a new assembly nor min d 
to make now any appointment for the time of any such new 
convention, whereof (the French King being so much wedded 
to his own will, as he is) there is no likelihood of any fruit to 
ensue. And yet, if in the mean time we may by any means 
perceive that the French King will relent in his obstinacy, and 
come on more roundly to some reasonable and honourable con¬ 
ditions for a peace, we would not only be very glad to use the 
mediation of the Protestants in the mayning of the same, but also 
give them well to understand that we do both repose a more 
ample and fuller confidence in them than the French King either 
doth or will do, whatsoever he pretendeth and would make them 
believe, and would also in the concluding thereof use their advice 
before any others; not doubting but we shall find them as much 
addicted to the advancement of our affairs as of the French 
Bang’s. 


^ Earlier. 
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Fourthly, as touching Bruno, we will ye shall allure 
procure him to serve us earnestly, as much as shall be possible 
for you to do. And as for his pension, for this beginning we b 
pleased to grant unto him 5 or 600 crowns by year, the less or the 
more to be at your discretion; and as his service shall appear here¬ 
after acceptable unto us, so peraventure to increase it. And for 
the first payment thereof, we will you take one year’s pension 
of such our treasure as remaineth in our Treasurer of Calais’ 
hands or IS or shall be brought from our servant Thomas 
Chaniberlam to our said Treasurer; which, taking his oath if it 
may be, otherwise his promise in writing, to do us service, you 
may, if he condescend thereunto, secretly deliver unto him with 
a cipher to advertise us of the state of things in Almayn from 
time to time, as occasion shall serve; giving him such good words 
withal, on our behalf, as may both encourage him to serve us 
truly and diligently, and minister hope unto him of more ample 
bencht at our hands, it he shall show himself no less willing to 
the advancement of our affairs and diligent in our service than 
we have conceived good trust of him. 


Finally, if in the end of this your long conference the French 
Commissioners will neither come on more roundly in the con¬ 
ditions of peace, nor assent to a truce in such sort as we have 
prescribed unto you, but will break off; our pleasure is, that you 
shall both give immediate notice thereof to our Ambassadors with 
the Emperor, and also give knowledge of the same to our officers 
at Boulogne, Guisnes and Calais, to the intent every of them may 
see the better to the guard of their pieces, and consider also by 
what means and with what numbers the enemy may be most 
troubled; adyertismg us of their opinions therein, to the intent 
we may further dispose, as to us shall be thought convenient. 


In spite of these negotiations, however, the war continued 
to be waged in a desultory fashion throughout the winter of 
1545. Henry would not yield Boulogne, and was adamant on 
t c question of Scotland. The Council were only too anxious to 
give up Boulogne, Norfolk, the treasurer, being convinced that 
a continuance of the war would ruin the realm. His son, Surrey, 
who was in command there, urged Henry to keep it; and one of 
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Surrey’s servants writes : ' As to Boulogne, every Councillor saith 
“Away with it”, and the King and your Lordship say “We 
will keep it By March, 1546, Henry’s pertinacity had its 
reward. The time element, once again, had done its work. 
The country’s credit, in reality nearly exhausted, appeared im 
exhaustible: and in March the Emperor threw in his lot with 
the winning side. He signed a radfication of the treaty, promis¬ 
ing to intervene if England or the Calais Pale should be invaded. 
In consequence, peace negotiations were begun again in April, 
and the following letter sets out Henry’s demands. 


xviii.To Hertford, Lisle, Paget, N. Wotton 

[April 27, 1546.] 

Right trusty and right well-beloved Cousins and Coun¬ 
cillors, AND trusty and RIGHT WELL-BELOVED, we greet you well. 

. . . First, where the said Monluke^ making a long rehearsal 
of the old friendship between us and his master, how necessary 
and expedient peace is for both parties, what great devastation 
and wasting of the poor people of both sides hath been &c., con- 
cludeth that his master is very desirous to have peace, so as the 
same might be had honourably, and his realm not excorsed^ and 
fleen to the bones; our pleasure is that, at your next meeting 
together with the French Commissioners, you shall declare and 
set forth plainly unto them that albeit the occasion of the rupture 
of that old amity between the French King and us (for the 
assured continuance whereof we have heretofore ministered in 
deeds good occasion) hath proceeded only of them, yet have we 
at all times been very willing, and yet be well pleased, that all 
things may be well and honourably compounded, and have been 
contented heretofore to send our Ambassadors, men that we do 
specially trust, for the debating and concluding of the same, the 
stay whereof hath proceeded only of the wilful unreasonableness 
and want of conformity of their part, being their Commissaries 
in their conferences so much wedded and addict to their own 
^ i.e. Jean de Montluc. 

_ ^ This quotes PageUs * escorsed and fleen ' (i.e. skinned and flayed), 

his literal translation of Montluc’s phrase. ‘ Excorsed lit, fr. Fr. &orcher, 
to skin an animal, hence fig. ‘ to skin ’ by making extortionate demands! 
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wills as without satisfaction of their own will and appetites thev 
would always break off, and nothing might be concluded^ 
Wheretore it shall be necessary that you do tell them, as it were 
for an introduction of the matter, in plain terms, that if they shall 
mind the conclusion of this peace earnestly indeed, as they ore 
tend, they must set apart all wilfulness, and think that they have" 
to do with a Prince of such honour, as with froward dealing will 
not be drawn to their appetites, and yet can be well contented to 
give ear to friendly and honourable conditions. 

And here it shall be well to put them in remembrance that 
we are not ignomnt in what state their master standeth presently 
oth touching his subjects, men of war, penury of victuals, decay 
of his navy, &c.; what attemptates they have made without anv 
success or fruit of the same; how we shall at all times be able 
to victual our pieces of that side without danger; how difficult 
and almost impossible it is, and shall be, for them either to do 
us any annoyance upon the same, or to victual their own; how 
hard It shall be for the French King to continue any navy upon 
the seas, being always in such danger for want of ports, if any 
Storm arise; that we,^ without any our charge, shall at all times 
be able not only to victual our pieces, but to annoy also them at 
our pleasure; which things we do but touch unto you, whom 
we know, for your experience in our affairs, to be so well 
acquainted with every part thereof, as you may set forth the 
same at full unto the said Commissioners, and withal to tell them 
that, like as we do know their doings in Almayn, Italy, and 
everywhere, so have we, and mind by the grace of almighty God 
to provide accordingly. And that notwithstanding, both for 
God s sake and in respect_ of the wealth of Christendom, and 
or that old hearty good will that of long time hath between us 
and their master, we shall be right glad that peace be concluded, 
and our old amity and friendship renewed again, so as they will 
abandon their will, make friendly and round offers, and in the 
debating thereof consider that reason and indifferency would we 
shouW have no less respect to our honour than their master hath 
to his. And here you may touch again to them the unreason¬ 
ableness of their request to have Boulogne, which we have royally 
conquered in our just wars They neither have used so to leave 
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any piece won by them in their wars, as may appear by Hesding 
and Piemont, nor in our first wars with them the keeping o£ 
Tournay and Turwin was any let to a conclusion of a peace at 
that time. 

As for the matters of your instructions., albeit we think that 
the same be already for the effect thereof so qualified, especially 
for the first, as, if they mind to come on bona fide^ they ought 
in reason condescend unto; yet, if you shall see that frankness in 
them that Monluke pretendeth, forasmuch as it appeareth by his 
talk with you, Mr. Secretary, that besides the payment of our 
pension, they will be contented willingly to leave to our hands 
some part of Boulognois for our surety of the payment of our 
arrearages, charges and expenses; our pleasure is, that you shall 
travail as much as ye may to cause them to declare what parts 
of Boulognois they will agree of their own good wills to leave 
unto us; and if you shall see them coming toward any conformity, 
then, assaying first whether you can bring them to be contented 
that all Boulognois, from the water a’ this side Staples, do 
remain still in our hands, you shall in the end come to this, that, 
their new fort being razed, and left to us as a fisher town, we 
may have in our quiet possession all Boulognois from Hardelow, 
or at the least from the river coming by Porthyll, by such limits 
and bounds as upon view of the ground shall be thought meet, 
and accorded between you and them. 

And where it seemeth to you, our Secretary, by your confer¬ 
ence with Monluke, that they will not come to such a sum to be 
paid for our costs and expenses as is contained in your instruc¬ 
tions, we shall be pleased to moderate the same and to abate one 
million of the crowns, so as they will assent that the whole county 
of Guisnes may quietly remain to us and our heirs for ever, 
whereby occasions of bogs and variances may well be taken away, 
and this amity, which we would have so made as the same might 
endure, have his continuance accordingly. 

And for the better inducing of the French Commissioners 
to a conformity in this point, you may remember unto them 
how small a commodity their master hath at this present of the 
said county of Guisnes, the profit whereof remaineth almost all 
to other men; so as, if they mean a perfect and final establishment 
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of an amity indeed, there is no cause why they should in reason 
refuse to assent to the same. 

In the setting forth of which things, and beating into their 
heads what advantage we have presently over them, (and that we 
have greater advantages over them they do know,) how expedient 
and necessary the conclusion of this peace and amity shall be for 
them, we require you to employ all your good dexterities- 
travailing also to beat out as near as ye may to what points they 
will hnally grow; and advertising us from time to time of all 
your proceedings, upon knowledge whereof we shall signify our 
certain pleasure further unto you as any occasion shall so require 
accordingly. ^ 


Ihe letters that follow show the progress of the negotiations 
during May, and take us up to the moment of the signing of the 
actual treaty on June 7, 1546, showing how very nearly, once 
again, tlie whole thing came to an abortive end. 


XIX. To Lisle, Paget, &c. 

{Greenwich, May 9, 1546.] 
Right trusty and right well-beloved Cousin, and trusty 
AND right well-beloved, We greet you well. And let you wit that 
we have seen your letters of the 7th of this instant, and by the same 
do understand at good length your proceedings at this your first 
meeting with the French Commissioners. ... We have also 
thought good to signify our pleasure unto you as followeth. 

First, because in your last conference with them they seemed 
to esteem Boulogne and that part of Boulognois which we have 
justly conquered to be a thing of such small importance as 
100,000, or at the most 200,000 crowns, might countervayle the 
redemption of the same, and therefore did offer no more but 
200,000 crowns for the redemption of that town and other our 
lands; you shall declare unto them that, besides the great expenses 
done by us upon the fortification and building of the said town 
since the conquest thereof do declare to the world that we have 
another estimation of it than they seem to have, we can be con¬ 
tented, in respect of the weal of Christendom, and for the good 
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of peace, to grant unto them a great deal more for the quiet 
keeping of it, being already by all laws our own, than they offer 
to depart withal for the redemption of the same; and will be 
pleased to remit to the French King all the arrearages, debts, 
charges of the war, and the recompense of the fortifications 
already done, so as the French King, for him and his successors, 
will leave to us and our heirs for ever Boulogne, and from 
Boulogne along the sea coasts to the top of the hill beyond 
Hardelow, and so from the top of that hill along as the hills 
lieth, continuing the height of the hills beyond Leekes, until ye 
come to that part of the County of Guisnes next adjoining to the 
hills which we have in our possession, and all the ground between 
the said hills and the sea side. And in case, having set forth the 
greatness of this offer by all such ways and means as ye shall 
think best and meetest for that purpose, and having conferred 
the same with the small and meagre overtures made by them 
heretofore, you shall in the end perceive that they do mislike this 
condition, and will not accept the same, you shall finally in the 
treaty of this branch, rather than fail, offer unto them the remis¬ 
sion for ever of our pension perpetual, wherewith and with the 
arrearages and other things aforesaid we can be pleased to depart 
frankly withal, so as the French King will give, grant, release 
and surrender in to our hands, to the use of us and our heirs for 
ever, that small portion of ground aforesaid. And here you may 
set forth unto them what a great benefit and likelihood of our 
continual friendship for ever should ensue by the concluding of 
the peace after this sort; for by this means all bogs and occasions 
of new quarrels might be fully extinguished, and this amity being 
once agreed upon have his continuance for ever. 

When you shall have travailed with them in this branch as 
earnesdy as you may, after such sort as is aforesaid, if in the 
end they will not accept the said conditions, our pleasure is you 
shall descend to one other offer. And, repeating unto them what 
great sums of money we have been and be pleased to remit unto 
them, besides the remission of our pension perpetual, for the only 
keeping of that which is our own, you shall say that ye doubt 
not but (if they mean good faith in the treaty and debating of 
this matter) they will make a more large, or at the least as great, 
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an offer to us for the redemption of that which is none of theirs 
and now out of their possession. Wherefore, if they be nr!. 
wi hng to leave Boulogne and such part of the land as is afore 
said, but will stick precisely to their former request that the same 
may remain m the case of redemption; then, besides the payment 
of our pensions perpetual and viager,^ with the salt, from Lnce 
forth according to the former treaties, which must begin at 
Midsummei next the first payment thereof, and besides the pay 
ment of the arrearages of our said pensions and other debts dS 
unto us, the payment whereof we can be contented shall be 
stalled- at some reasonable days, so as the first payment thereof 
be at Midsummer next, they must leave to our quiet possession 
Boulogne and such part of Boulognois and the county^of Guis 
nes, as shall be signified unto you by a plat,« as soon as Rogers 
who IS already sent for, may come and go unto you, the saine to 
remain quiedy to us and our heirs, without any their let, disturb¬ 
ance, claim or empechment,-‘ until after the payment of the said 
arrearages and debts, they shall present and pay upon one day to 
us or our heirs two millions of gold, and truly perform in the 
rnean time the pacts and covenants agreed upon. Which sums 
of two millions they ought not in reason to account over great 
seeing they were bound unto us upon the agreement, after our 
last wars with them, to pay unto us as great a sum as this is, and 
yet had then no town nor possessions rendered unto them 
whereas now they shall have a town, which hath cost us more 
than twice two millions, and is with our great charges now made 
a town improgiiable for ever. 

If you shall see that after the coming of the said plat, and 
debating of thus matter, they will agree with you upon the con¬ 
ditions aforesaid touching the redemption; our pleasure is that 
you shall remember and provide that it may be specially coven¬ 
anted that the limits and bounds of our pale between Boulognois 
and our county of Guisnes for ever shall be from the river at 
Marguison as it passeth from Leekes to the sea side, which being 

granted for Henry’s lifetime. 

Paid by instalment. 
kPlan. 

‘‘Hindrance. 
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the old limits of our pale in very deed, and now eftsoons reduced 
to our possession again, we require to be so provided for, as all 
occasions of any other strife for limits may be appeased and taken 
away hereafter. 

You shall also understand that we have seen the articles 
devised by the French Commissioners touching the matters of 
the Scots, which appeareth unto us so strange, and so far both 
from common reason, and from that friendly compounding of 
things which they would seem to declare, that we cannot but 
think they mind not indeed the perfecting of this amity so 
earnestly as hath been pretended. Which thing, as it may appear 
by all the rest of their doings and conferences at this time, being 
all the same grounded more upon their own wills than upon any 
indifferency, so in this point of the Scots the same is most mank 
fest. For heretofore, when the other French Commissioners 
treated this matter of the comprehension of the Scots with you, 
our Secretary, they seemed then contented to leave the Scots 
uncomprehended, and to pass them over in silence, upon your 
promise only that we would forbear to extend our force by 
invasion of their country without new occasion ministered unto 
us. And therefore you shall declare unto them that in this matter, 
if their master mind now indeed to have the old amity between 
us and him renewed, there is no more cause not to agree now 
than there was at that time when they offered that offer to you, 
nor greater cause to stick so much at this matter of the Scots 
now than there hath been at the concluding of other treaties 
heretofore. And seeing we require nothing of the Scots but only 
the performance of their own pacts and covenants, we think they 
ought in reason be well contented with such order touching the 
matter of the Scots as we have heretofore signified by our former 
instructions unto you. And in case they shall come to no con¬ 
formity in none of the ways aforesaid, then to declare plainly 
unto them that they be so much wedded to their own wills that 
they can blame no man else for the let of the peace but them¬ 
selves; and that they be the only occasions, not only of disturbance 
and great expense of money of both sides, but also by this means 
hinder themselves from doing of other enterprises of more valour 
to them, peradventure by six times, than this is. And let them 
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take good heed that for refusal to give two millions for so strong 
and goodly a hold as that now is, they be not occasions to theim 

selves to spend six. 

Finally, if they in the end shall perchance make a motion or 
overture to have a truce agreed upon, we can also be pleased 
you shall assent thereunto and conclude a truce, so as it be not 
under two years, and they to cease to disturb us in the mean time 
in Boulogne, leaving it to our quiet possession, with such other 
quantity of Boulognois and the County of Guisnes as shall be 
signified unto you with all speed possible by another plat which 
we mind to send by Rogers unto you. 

xx.To Lisle, Paget, &c. 

{Greenwich, May 22, 1546.] 

Right trusty and right well-beloved Cousin, and trusty 
AND RIGHT WELL-BELOVED, wc greet you Well. And let you wit that, 
having seen your letters with the plat addressed unto us by Sir 
Richard Lee, and understanding by the same as well that the 
matter not yet agreed upon restcth much upon the limits, as also 
to^what resolution die French Commissioners, as it appeareth, 
mind finally to descend unto; wherein ye seem also desirous to 
know our pleasure: we have thought good to signify unto you, 
if ye shall not be able to bring them to agree to such limits, as 
be set forth in our former instruction, we be pleased that you 
shall finally agree upon the said limits as followeth; but, if you 
rnay possibly, you shall please us well to bring them to the limits 
signified by our former instructions, especially for the limits of 
the haven. 

First, that the haven be agreed upon to be ours, so far as the 
water overfloweth at die high water of both sides from the sea to 
Po*nt. Brick.. 

Second, that from the Pont de Brick upward, the river coming 
into the said haven shall be the limit on the other side, and 
remain common unto us and the French King, so as they neither 
do ne attempt any thing in the said river, whereby the same may 
be turned any other way from the accustomed way by which it 
now runneth into the haven. 


AtO 
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Thirdly, where they claim three villages lying between the 
head of the said river and Guisnes, for that, as they say, they 
have as yet the possession of the same, ye shall declare unto them, 
that their possession (if any such be) hath been and is but precaria 
possessio,^ and such as rather hath been suffered of the contempt 
of our men, than otherwise enjoyed of any force; and seeing we 
have (as they know) had possession of some of their towns as 
far as Turwin, be nevertheless pleased now to depart with the 
same again, they cannot by any reason stick with us at so small 
a trifle as these three villages, the attaining whereof may be to 
our pale an occasion of some unquietness, and to them no com¬ 
modity. And if they shall reply unto you again that those 
villages be necessary for the conduct of their victuals, and for 
their way to Ardres, we be also pleased, if they shall show them¬ 
selves conformable in the residue, that by your discretion such 
parcel of ground shall be appointed unto them, whereby they 
may have an honest way by sufferance, as one friend hath with 
another. 

Ye must herein travail earnestly, and set forth unto them how 
much we be pleased to remit of that we might otherwise reason- 
ably require of them; and if, things being thus framed, they 
shall not show themselves now conformable, the world must 
think that they have not indeed (whatsoever they swear and 
pretend) minded to deal friendly et bona fide with us, and that 
the fault of the continuance of these wars is only in their wilful¬ 
ness, and nothing at all in you, whatsoever hath been said by 
them in that behalf : remembering unto the Admiral (whom you 
take to be a wise man) how much the conclusion of this peace 
may be for the common profit of Christendom; and, although 
they shall perchance relent in some things, to consider withal 
that we be pleased to do the same in greater things, and that 
sticking in small may turn both us and his master to such 
expenses as may perchance be hereafter repented, and yet they 
never like to come to so good conditions as they may now. 

Finally, where they are contented to covenant that, after the 
declaration of this peace, no new fortification shall be commenced 
of either side; we be also pleased ye shall assent on our behalf to 
^ Possession on sufferance. 
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xxi.To Lisle, Paget, &c. 

{Greenwich, May 26, 1C46 1 

Right trusty and right well-beloved, and trusty .J. 
beloved we greet you well. And where we have h^tl« 
signified oui pleasure unto you, that we were pleased vou shn u 

ion of this peace, no new fortification shall be commenced of 

n oursclt, wt can see no reason why we should be so bonnrl 

tnTd' "’f 

suretbm d '“■« "OHO othel 

surety but the sure keeping of our country there till the time nf 

dehveranee And for their part we think'hey Atltttt 

thTshould k ^ according to the pact, because 

they should leave our country quietly unto us unto the time 

Zht ^ the fortifications and all Boulognois 

hall be theirs. And therefore we desire you to travail as earnesdv 

taTellv W ir”' *is point, and to obtail 

that we may have liberty to fortify within the country remaining 

with us at our pleasure, for the sure keeping of the saiT^S 

Sir'd” oonducing where 

I ,. J ^ ™tiister, who (we doubt not) will 

Sw Td“ ■»' 

S vonir«,““l T ““ ™ *‘”1. 

fhat w^shldl ^ may induce them to be contented 

libert, ml l) • fortification, leaving them full 

L iiko o"t“btk'"fl:rthaT'd ' 

wifKin T * that, they accepting any on-e place 

And If you shall be able to bring them to agree to either of the 
Venetian, acting as an intermediary for peace. 
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said conditions, you shall (we assure you) minister right thankful 
pleasure unto us, and yet, rather than you should break off for 
this point, we be pleased (if you can bring them to no other con¬ 
formity) that you shall finally in the end agree, according to our 
former instructions and letters heretofore addressed unto you in 
that behalf. 


xxii.To Lisle, Paget, &c. 

[June 2, 1546.] 

Right trusty and right well-beloved, and trusty and right 
WELL-BELOVED, we greet you well. And let you wit that we have 
seen your letters addressed unto us by this bearer, together with 
such capitulations as the French Ambassadors delivered unto you, 

I so unreasonably framed in sundry points as it may appear mani- 

j fesdy by the same that they have in this treaty rather meaned to 

: win time by their accustomed manner of practices than to con- 

! elude bona fide that which they have pretended, going about to 

I win from us by craft and fraud those things which by sword and 

I force they neither be, nor ever shall (we trust) be able to recover, 

i Nevertheless upon the perusing of their articles we have yet once 

j again devised others; in the penning whereof, like as in sundry 

I points we have been pleased to yield to their desires, so in some 

other points we have omitted certain parts of their said articles 
and altered some other parts to more reasonable conditions, as by 
the said articles, which we at this present do send unto you, you 
shall perceive at more length. 

Before the opening of which articles unto them our pleasure 
is, you shall first declare the great unreasonableness of their 
requests touching the restitution of the old owners and inhabit¬ 
ants of Boulognois, and touching their device for the use of the 
haven, wherein besides those considerations which we have 
caused to be put in pen, and do send unto you herewith, you 
may also add such others as you shall think expedient; declaring 
and showing unto them how much they have been addict to their 
own wills against all reason from the beginning in this treaty; 
how much we have been pleased to relent to their satisfaction 
almost in all things, for the good of Christendom, and sparing 
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C.f the clTusion of Christian blood; and now, things being so near 
a grKu! cottcIustcMt, let them consider whether it be expedient 
ikit ni.tstci s aifairs and their on-n estate to break the towardness 
of this atni.y between two such Princes for a few peasants o 
other such mens causes as they now stick upon. And W 
Uawik as much as you may, to bring them to agree to the former 
insiMKtKins heretofore sent unto you; whereunto if they will bv 
no means assent nor agree nnto, then our pleasure is, that you shaU 
.sa>, as ol yourself that you are sorry to sec these things frame 
altci this sort; and because you have been ministers so long in 
this ad.nr, you would he glad to sec the .same conduced to a better 
conclusion, ;incl therefore retiuirc them to devise yet once again- 
and so (ve luav say) you will do also. And .so, after promise Lde 
to that elfect you may then, as of your [selves, show these 
.niu .es, I ;ind say, that being desirous to see some good end of 
t.ns- long tre.ity, you h.ivt yet once again devised more reasonable 
comliiions than may with indilTerency he required. Whereunto 
li they will assent upon sight t.f the same, we be very well pleased 
you shall conclude a peace with them. Otherwise, if you sb.s] ] 
see that they will liy no means assent thereunto, because by these 
their jtroceedings it .-qtpearclh manifestly that they mean nothing 
less than to coneliule a jx-aec indeed, wc think it very expedient 
for our alTtiirs, for sundry respects, that, by your good policies 
and wise handling, some such means were' used; as, this treaty 
[being dcj“lerrccl for a while, wc may in the mean season win 
-so much time, .is our things, as well for the seas as other ways, 
may be put in order to meet with them in all events. For 
which jturpose we mind to take such speedy and substantial 
order as shall appertain. 

And for the better mean to conduce this to good purpose, 
vve think it .shall be very well, that you, as of yourselves, showing 
ic.se our said capituhttions unto them, do require to have the 
same sent to their master, from whom you doubt not, (ye may 
say) to icccivc a more rc-asonahlc answer than you have received 
at t eir hands; and seeing you have at their desires sent their 
capitu ations unto us, you think they will not deny to show you 
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the like gratuity again, in sending of your articles to the French 
King; whereof (you may bear them in hand) you look un¬ 
doubtedly for good success, seeing things be reduced to so narrow 
points as they be, and so many things remitted and yielded unto 
on our behalf as have been. But if, before any sending, they 
will perchance agree with you upon the articles which we do now 
send unto you, you must consider, before the full ending of this 
matter, that the river from Pont de Brick to the head of the same, 
and the head itself, be more certainly set forth than they were by 
their capitulations, and [that the limits] also from the head of 
the said river to Guisnes be likewise set forth by good and sure 
bounds and limits. For which purpose, if you shall agree so far, 
i our pleasure is you shall send for Rogers our servant to peruse 

j the whole of the said limits, and to make a plat thereof to be 

sent unto us, whereby we may the more certainly see what por¬ 
tion of ground is appointed to remain with us accordingly. 

As for the comprehension of the Emperor, the article which 
we do now send unto you touching his comprehension, is framed 
after like sort as the Emperor comprehended us in his late treaty 
with France, [as appeared! by] ^ the copy of the said treaty, which 
we have of the Emperor’s delivery. And where the French 
Commissioners have affirmed unto you that there be more words 
in the said comprehension than appear in our copy, you may tell 
them that at the late being of the Admiral, Chancellor and 
Bochetel with the Emperor, the said Bochetel then said openly 
to our Ambassadors, in the presence also of divers of the 
Emperor s Council, that the Emperor would by no means agree 
with them without a full and special [comprehension of us.]^ 
And therefore seeing he then affirmed so, we must think that 
our comprehension was and is after the like sort as he then said, 
and as we have also been advertised other ways. Nevertheless, if 
they-whom we take to be men of honour shall send us the very 
true and whole copy of that clause of the comprehension, as it 
is conceived in deed, subscribed with their hands, we may be 
induced the better to credit the same, and proceed thereafter 
accordingly. 

Finally, if the French Commissioners will not assent to any 
^ Supplied from Calig. E. IV, ff. i 66 , i 66 \ 
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of your requests aforesaid, but wilfully mind to break off, because i 

in theii late conference with you upon these matters they fhavcP i 

said that, if the peace should now break off, being brought to ; 
narrow points, they would charge you before God and us for i 
the same; you may tell them again, that if now they shall as 
they have hitherto, continue their wilfulness, and will allow 
nothing for reason but that which shall proceed from themselves 
they must think to go as they came, and withal consider that 
they shall never have so much reason offered again at our hands ’ 
whereof they may be well assured. And if things shall not now 
come to an end, we having in so many things followed their 
desires, you must and will (as die truth is) declare [before (the) 
world,] ‘ that their only obstinacy and wilful proceedings be the 
cause thereof. And in this case you may tell them plainly and 
roundly also, that the coming of their men to our frontiers and i 

the staying of all the hulks and other preparation to the seas ' 

sithens the commencement of this treaty, make declaration to the ’ 
world what good faith they have meant at this time; whereof ' 
like as we have had continually certain knowledge, so have we 
and shall also more amply by the grace of God, provide for the ' 
same accordingly. i 

And in this case of their obsdnate and wilful breaking off, i 

our pleasure is that you, our Admiral, returning first to your ( 

charge upon the seas, and setting such order in the same as shall - ; 
TO requisite, do, after order given there, return to our presence ' 

for a few days according to your desires, and you, our Secretary ( 
and Mr Wotton, to return to us immediately upon your breaking i 

With diligence.^ 


The actual treaty finally included Scotland, with the proviso ’ 
that she must be bound by the treaty of Greenwich. It is perhaps i 
not without significance that it was on May 29 that Cardinal 
Beton was murdered at St. Andrews (see p. 350). For the rest, ; 
n was agreed that England should keep Boulogne and the 
Boulonnais for eight years, at the end of which time they should 

A Supplied from C%. E. IV, f. ige'', 167. I 

For note on text see App. I, Notes. | 
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be redeemed by France for a sum of 25OOO5O00 crowns—Henry’s 
claim for the expenses incurred by him for the war and the 
fortifying of Boulogne, and for the sum owing to him as pension 
arrears. The old pensions were again guaranteed—a perpetual 
tribute of 50,000 crowns, and a pension for the King’s life of 
100,000 crowns. 

Boulogne, useless as a possession, symbolized military 
prestige, national honour. The Scots clause meant good states¬ 
manship, and a final assertion of the aim for which Henry had 
striven all his life. And 2,000,000 crowns, as well as the pensions, 
made quite a satisfactory sum. The treaty, in fact, makes a 
pretty conclusion to the juggling of a lifetime-^a good concrete 
instance of what might be gained by upsetting the European 
equilibrium. 



CHAPTER VI 

EPILOGUE 


Uls Majcstv . . . iK-ino- by f.od’s .sullcrance born by just and most 
cciKiin title and .succession to such a kingdom as knoweth therein no 
■sniyu.r, h.s cnnvn Ikh.k dose, a.id his progcniu.r.s afore him Emperors 
in tlicii own icahn and dominions, douhteth not hut, with God’s hpln 
wall so prep.are lniHself_ .a.s Iic_ shall be able to leave it in as good cSe to 
his sou a.s has iallier belorc let! it uiuo him, and better.’ * ^ ” 

- IIKN-KY vm TO THE DUKE OF NORFOLK I I540. 


IIen-ry vm .served a twenty year.s apprenticeship in the art of 
nilini^. His career ;is ;i .siate.smtin began with the fall of Wolsey 
and the suniinoning of Parliament in 1529; and one of the most 
Icin.i 1 le.tble and nieanotaiile characteristics of that career is the 
ii.se that he made of I’arliament. He dealt with it in person, he 
debated ejuestions witli it, he was constantly present in both 
lioiises during the conduct of business. As head of the Govern¬ 
ment and his own Prime Klini.ster he initititecl most of the legis¬ 
lation which Parliament carried through, but he Ixith respected 
and protected its [trivilegcs, including that of free .speech. 

All loo little of this a[)pear.s in Henry’s letters. Plere there- 
ffire, in conclusion, u, is fitting that he should speak once again 
for him.sclf, in the words of his last address to Parliament, 
delivered in T545. Professor A. P. Pollard regards it as ‘ his last 
political will and testament It was delivered, according to a 
contemporary report, ‘so .sententious!y, so kingly, or rather 
fatherly, a.s [xiradventure to you that hath been used to his daily 
ulks should have been no great wonder (and yet I saw some that 
hear him often cnougli largely water their plants) but to us, that 
have not heard him often, was such a joy and marvellous comfort 
as I reckon this day one of the happiest of my life 


i.Henry’s last speech 

[Dec. 24, 1545.] 

Although my Chancellor for the time being hath before this 
time used very eloquently and substantially to make answer to 

‘ Quoted from L.P. XX. ii. 1030. 
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such orations as hath been set forth in this high court of Parlia¬ 
ment, yet is he not so able to open and set forth my mind and 
meaning, and the secrets of my heart, in so plain and ample 
manner as I myself am and can do: wherefore I taking upon 
me to answer your eloquent oration, master Speaker, say that 
where you, in the name of our well beloved commons, hath both 
praised and extolled me for the notable qualities that you have 
conceived to be in me, I most heartily thank you all that you have 
put me in remembrance of my duty, which is to endeavour my¬ 
self to obtain and get such excellent qualities and necessary 
virtues, as a Prince or governor should or ought to have, of which 
gifts I recognize myself both bare and barren; but of such small 
qualities as God hath endued me withal, I render to his goodness 
my most humble thanks, intending with all my wit and diligence 
to get and acquire to me such notable virtues and princely 
qualities as you have alleged to be incorporate in my person. 
These thanks for your loving admonition and good counsel first 
remembered, I eftsoons thank you again, because that you con¬ 
sidering our great charges (not for our pleasure, but for your 
defence, not for our gain, but to our great cost) which we have 
lately sustained, as well in defence of our and your enemies as 
for the conquest of that fortress which was to this realm most 
displeasant and noisome, and shall be, by God’s grace hereafter, 
to our nation most profitable and pleasant, have freely of your 
own mind granted to us a certain subsidy, here in an act specified, 
which verily we take in good part, regarding more your kindness 
than the profit thereof, as he that setteth more by your loving 
hearts than by your substance. Besides this hearty kindness I 
cannot a little rejoice when I consider the perfect trust and sure 
confidence which you have put in me, as men having undoubted 
hope and unfeigned belief in my good doings and just proceed¬ 
ings for you, without my desire or request, have committed to 
mine order and disposition all Chantries, Colleges, Hospitals, 
and other places specified in a certain act, firmly trusting that I 
will order them to the glory of God, and the profit of the common 
wealth. Surely if I, contrary to your expectation, should suffer 
the ministers of the Church to decay, or learning (which is great 
a jewel) to be minished, or poor and miserable people to be 
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Iv i„ durilv „i,l, another, like brother and brother- 
lore, .irea.l .„kI rerve tioj (0, ,l,e v,hkh I, as yonr snnrcm hi j 
-tn. sovereton l„r -xhor, retjt.irc you) stnd then" 

nut tiKu luvci ^nuJ Icairuc that a i 

never be tIKsolvetl or' Inoken betLn us. 4e‘m'akiel 

I:;!:,-:;;:';,.-’".";-::':, 

■ /■ "rr"' in execution, as you 

t HI tn.iku,., and furthering the same, or else your labour 
• I- lu %ain, and vour eoinnumwcilth nothing relieved. 

The n-ext docutnem i.s linle b„, a note, hut it shows us Henry 
UinsisR-tn to the end, occupied in the Itist moments of his life 
wnh the .success,on to th<. throne and the protection of the Tudor 
! ” ‘ >‘vendKT ta, t^.p,, the Duke of Norfolk and his son 

.tc ['..et_Surrey were .trresied on the chttrgc of treason. Henrv 
h.n,,sell u,vest,gatal the u-hole alTair. Buckingham and Kath- 
‘•nne oi .\ragon. the Pope, and the u.tfortunatc famUy of the 
I oles, !,a<l all foumi 1 lenry utterly ruthle.ss when the question of 
the .sueeesston evas or even seemed to he i.,v<,lvcd. Surrey was 
to find him equally so. 1 lis altcrtitions in the following notes are 
Witten ,n a hand as iirni and unfaltering a.s it had ever been 
Stirrey s olfences sotuul i.m'ial enough : he had quartered the 
royal arnus with his own; his sister bore witness that he had 
advised her to hccomc the King’s niistrcs.s for the benefit of her 
amily; he luul stud that if the King died his father Norfolk ought 
to be roteclor. rnvial or no,, I lenry knew that Norfolk was a 
po,s,s,bIe da.tnan, (o the throne; and he had no mind to leave a 
kgac) oi trouble to his riinc'year-old .son. 

II.CtURGES AGAIN-ST TliK DfKE OF NORFOLK AND EaRL OF SURREY 

«>LLATERAL LINE TO THE 

Fnl ?nr?r clT"’ Arms of 

Tn TD ^ ‘quarter, with the difference of 

IHEIR ancestry, do PRESUME TO change his right place, 
«nd bear them m the first quarter, leaving out the true difference 
A 1 thereof, use THE VERY PLACE 

T? TO ™ Apparent;^ MAN’S INTENT 

IS TO BE JUDGED; AND 'WHETHER THIS import any 
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danger, peril, or slander to the title of the Prince or very Heir 
Apparent; and how it weigheth in our laws. 

If a man PRESUME TO take into his arms an old coat of 
the Crown, WHICH HIS ANCESTOR NEVER BARE, NOR 
HE OF RIGHT OUGHT. TO BEAR, [ ] and use it 

without difference; whether it may be to the peril or slander of 
the very Heir of the Crown, or be taken to tend to his disturb¬ 
ance in the same; and in what peril they be that consent that 
he should so do. 

If a man compassing WITH HIMSELF TO GOVERN 
THE REALM, DO ACTUALLY GO ABOUT TO RULE 
THE KING, AND should, for that purpose, advise his daughter, 
or sister, to become his harlot, THINKING THEREBY TO 
BRING IT TO PASS, AND SO WOULD RULE BOTH 
FATHER AND SON, AS BY THIS NEXT ARTICLE 
DOTH MORE APPEAR; WHAT THIS IMPORTETH. 

If a man say these words, ' If the King die, who should have 
the rule of the Prince, but my father, or I,’ what it importeth. 

The depraving of the King’s Council. 

If a man shall say these words of a [nobleman] or woman 
of the Realm, Hf the K[ing] were dead, I should shortly shut 
him up ’; what it importeth. 

If a man provoked and compelled by his duty of allegiance, 
shall declare such matter as he heareth touching the King, and 
shall after be continually threatened by the per [son] accused, 
to be killed or hurt for it; [what] it importeth. 

If a man take upon him to use [liberties] in his Lordship, 
or to keep pleas [or to make] himself free warren in his 
groun[ds, without] licence; what it importeth. 

If a subject presume without li[cence to]^ give arms to 
strangers; what it imp[orteth]. 

Early in the new year Surrey was found guilty and beheaded. 
Norfolk was also condemned; but that ‘fell sergeant Death’ 
was swifter in his arrest than the officers of the King, and it 
was Henry, not Norfolk, who passed to his final account on 
January i8, 1547. 

^ Lacunae supplied from original draft. 





the letters of king henry vni 

In the last document of all, which is a brief extract W I.' 
^vd , Henry determines the succession to the throne accordin' 
to the poux-rs conferred on him by Parliament by the Act of 
and by the later Acts which amplified these powers by e^S 
the ,.K-cess.on upon Mary and Elizabeth, unless such entaih 3 
pro\c coniiaiy to his desires. 


iu.I-Ienry’s Will 

If \ I ■ , , 3 °’ 1546-] 

( . /) And ,is concciiung the order and disposition of the Im 

penal crown ol this realm of England and Ireland, with our tide 
of b.ana', and all dignttics, honours, pre-eminences, prerogatives 
authmaucs an<! piristlictions to the same annexed or belonginff 
and lor ilu- sm-e establishment of the .succession of the same. . 

( 1 . 7') V\'c u'ill l)y these presents, that immediately after our 
departure out of this present life, our .said .son Edward shall have 
and enjoy the said imperial croum and realm of England and 
Ireland, our title to lu-ance, with all dignities, honours, pre¬ 
eminences, [irerogatives, authorities and jurisdictions, lands and 
possessions to the same annexed or belonging, to him and to his 
heirs of his body lawlully begotten. 

And for default of such issue of our said son Prince Edward’s 
body lawfully begotten: We will the said Imperial crown and 
other the prcmi.scs,_alter our ttvo deceases, shall wholly remain 
and come to the heirs of our liody lawfully begotten of the body 
of our entirely beloved wife Queen Kntharinc\hat now is, or of 
any other our lawful wife that we shall hereafter marry. 

And lor lack of such i.ssuc and heirs we will nhso that after 
our decease, and for default of heirs of the several bodies of us 
and our said son Prince Edward lawfully begotten, the said 
imperial crown and all other the premises shall wholly remain 
and come to our said daughter Mary and the heirs of her body 
awfully begotten, upon condition that our said daughter Mary, 
after our decease, shall not marry nc take any person to her 
husband without the assent and consent of the Privy Councillors 
and others appointed by us to our dearest son Prince Edward 
aforesaid to lx; of counsel, or of the most part of them, or the 
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most of such as shall then be alive, thereunto, before the said 
marriage, had in writing and sealed with their seals; all which 
conditions we declare, limit, appoint and will by these presents 
shall be knit and invested to the said estate of our said daughter 
Mary in the said imperial crown and other the premises. 

And if it fortune our said daughter Mary to die without issue 
of her body lawfully begotten; we will, that after our decease, 
and for default of issue of the several bodies of us, and of our 
said son Prince Edward lawfully begotten and of our daughter 
Mary, the said imperial crown and other the premises shall wholly 
remain and come to our said daughter Elizabeth, and to the 
heirs of her body lawfully begotten. 

Elizabeth’s marriage was limited by similar provisions to 
those already made for her sister’s; and in default of her issue 
the Imperial crown 

(f. 9) shall wholly remain and come to the heirs of the body 

of the Lady Frances our niece, eldest daughter to our late 

sister the French Queen lawfully begotten; 

After Frances, her sister Eleanor was named, and in the event 
of failure of issue by her the crown 

shall wholly remain and come to the next rightful heirs. 

It is noteworthy that the heirs of his eldest sister Margaret of 
Scotiand are not only passed over in favour of the younger sister 
Mary, but that they are never named. 

In this brief extract is the final assertion of Henry’s ‘ imperial 
theme’—the real and unquestioned authority of the sovereign 
within his state. Here, at last, is the entire fulfilment of his 
dream of power, and the triumph of his own deliberately con¬ 
ceived policy. There is nothing one can add to Stubbs’s com¬ 
ment : ‘ Here was a “ lex regia” indeed; a dictatorship which, 
with all conceivable limitations, left the “ king master and only 
master ” in his own house.’ 

In 1522 Sir Thomas More, communicating Henry’s, com¬ 
ments to’Wolsey, wrote : ‘ which consideration his Grace would 
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have planted into the instructions with his own hand, savino" that 
he said your Grace could, and so he requireth you to do, better 
furnish it and set it forth’d 

In 1529 Erasmus, describing to Cochleius the appearance of 
Henry’s letters, wrote: ‘In these there were manifest signs of 
comment, addition, suppression, correction and alteration.^ You 
might recognize the first drafting of a letter, and you might make 
out the second and third and sometimes even the fourth correc¬ 
tion : but whatever was revised or added was in the same hand¬ 
writing.’^ 

At thirty Henry was still prepared to learn, and to admit that 
others might do better than he could. In the forties it is the 
King himself who plants and furnishes and sets forth his precise 
intentions. At fifty he is still submitting everything to the closest 
scrutiny. Instructions for the fortification of EIull, in 1542, have 
additions throughout made in Henry’s own hand. He deals 
with the most minute points. To the order that the master- 
mason and master-carpenter are to sit with the paymaster at every 
paying of wages Elenry adds ‘ if they be not sick ’. When it is 
laid down that the paymaster shall receive sixpence a day for a 
clerk, Henry adds ‘ to help to write his book 

As a young man Henry told the Venetian ambassador that 
he was content with his own, and sought only to command his 
own subjects; adding, however, that on the other hand ‘ I do not 
choose that any one shall have it in his power to command me.’ 
The young man who spoke these words had not begun to under¬ 
stand the significance of what he was saying. While Wolsey’s 
brilliant mind dominated his, Henry made little or no effort to 
‘ command ’ his own subjects by commandeering the sources of 
power in his own kingdom; and his foreign policy danced to 
the papal tune, even, at one period, to the tune of his nephew 
Charles. In his forties and fifties Henry, the mature ruler, might' 
with truth have repeated his youthful boast as the keynote of his 
policy, and this is the Henry to whom the letters introduce us— 
the man who could conceive a policy of ‘ imperial ’ independence 

^ S.P. I, p. no. 

! Nichols, EpMes of Erasmus, I, p. 424. 

L.F. XVII, 140. 
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for England, who could realize the necessity for uniting the 
British Isles under one government, the man who, standing 
between the old world and the new, could realize the full and 
practical implications of the fact that imperial power admits of 
no dividing of allegiance between Church and State. In his 
letters we can follow the broader concept and sweep of the 
fundamental idea of his policy : we can see him steadily con¬ 
solidating his position by concentrating all the real sources of 
power in his own hands, until to the legislative authority of the 
King in Parliament he has added the control of the vast wealth 
confiscated from the Church, as also such spiritual authority 
as can be conferred by ecclesiastical supremacy. We can also 
appreciate his amazing grasp of the importance of detail. The 
man who adds and alters, cancels and expands in the letters and 
other documents, is the man who in Wales works towards unifica¬ 
tion by getting rid of the Welsh language, and in Ireland by 
getting rid of the national dress. A poet in our own time has 
written of Henry’s true daughter— 

‘ . . . not a keel 

Grounds on the Cornish pebbles, but the jar 

Thrills through all English earth home to my feet.’ 

It may well stand for an expression of the deeper truth and of 
the importance that lies behind Henry’s concern with master- 
masons and carpenters in Hull. 

Every human being sets his fellows the eternal riddle of 
human personality. How we read it depends on ourselves; ‘ and 
that’s the truth, if you think it is Given a reasonable equip¬ 
ment of knowledge of fact and event; and some touch of that 
gift of ‘ the sense of the past ’, without which the study of history 
is a dead thing; it is, I believe, possible to draw near in his letters 
to some understanding of the man that was Henry VIII. To 
find it set forth to perfection the reader must turn to Professor 
A. F. Pollard’s magnificent last chapter. Here, in conclusion, 
it must suffice to say that the explanation of his success as a ruler 
is to be found in the nature of the man that the letters reveal- 
typical of the age and the nation to which he belonged, typical of 
much that was worst and much that was best in his fellow- 
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countrymen, and yet at the same time, by virtue of his natural 
and induced egotism, and by the accident of inherited position 
transcending the type. Physically, mentally, morally and spiritu¬ 
ally he typifies the materialistic outlook of his day. Learning in 
time, what he wanted and why he wanted it, he was able to 
pursue his aim with complete singleness of heart, because it 
began and ended in his own being, which was at the same time 
paradoxically, the national being. Henry the King is Henry the 
man, who, in the words of his most recent biographer, ‘ stands 
like a vast shadow thrown on the screen of history by England’s 
self There is no cleavage, no inner conflict, no psychological 
hence the terrific force of the continual and effective 
expression ■ of the will to power. 




Helen .Simpson: Benry F///. 
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APPENDIX II 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LIST 


I HE Student who intends to do any intensive wnrlc nn/^r, f-u 

ot Henry VIII should refer straightaway to ^ ^ 

Bibliography of British History. Tudor Period, 148^-160^ Edit^^ 

Conyers Read. Clarendon Press. 1933. ^ ^ 

(i) GENERAL 

(a) Primary sources and auteiorities other than MSS. 

Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign ofHenrv VlII 
^ 5 ° 9 '^ 547 - 21 vols. J. S. Brewer and J. Gairdner (With a serond 
revised edition of Vol. i, edited R. H. Brodie, 1920!) ^862^1910 ^ 

State Papers of Henry VllL n vols. Record Commission. i83o-<2 
(A selection ol letters from Henry, his ministers and others nrinted 
^n e.tenso, dea in. with foreign, Scottish and Irish pd eies ^ 
Pilgrimage ot (Race, etc., etc.) ^ ’ 

^649 Cherbury: The Life and Reign of King Henry VIU. 

{b) Modern authorities. 

Lffthe?'”fvdr Prothero and 

^<:cetsion of Henry VII 

% “ ?£&,-Sc.r^ 

^ditL^ipS^'"^' illustrations); 1905; latest 

A. F. Pollard: Wolsey. 1929. 

See also 

Introductions to 21 vols. of Letters and Papers. 

Dictionary of National Biography. 

(-) T„. D.VO.C.. ® 

'S,nf'I7i'st:S£T‘f T “I rm in Histwied 

y s. Collected and edited Figgis and Lawrence. 1907. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LIST 


Stephan Ehses: Romische Do\umente. 1893. (See also English 
Historical Review, XIX, 632-45.) 

J. Gairdner: New Eight on the Divorce of Henry VIII: English 
Historical Review. (Vols. XI and XII.) 1896-7. 

Paul Friedmann: Anne Boleyn. 2 vols. 1884. 

N. Pocock: Records of the Reformation: The Divorce. 2 vols. 1870. 

See also under General (b); and for foreign affairs at the time, 
E. Armstrong: The Emperor Charles V. 2 vols. 1913* 

The Anne Boleyn Love-letters require a special note. The originals, 
with the exception of those here numbered ii and xiii, are in the 
Vatican. They were first printed in London in 1714 as 

Love Letters from King Henry VIII to Anne Boleyn. London. 
For J. Churchill. 1714. 

Thomas Hearne, the antiquary, is generally regarded as the editor, 
and the Preface states that the letters were printed from a copy of the 
originals made by Dr. Fall, a Precentor of York, and given to Bishop 
Burnet for his History of the Reformation, for which, however, the 
Bishop decided that certain expressions made them unsuitable. Trans¬ 
lations of all those written in French were made for this 1714 edition, 
which includes the two already mentioned which are not now in the 
Vatican. They were published again in 1720 as Appendix IV in 

Rohertus de Aveshury Historia de mirabilibus gestis Edwardi III. 
Edited T. Hearne. Oxford. 1720. 

They are here described as ' faithfully transcribed from a copy taken 
from the originals, which are kept in the Vatican at Rome. The 
copy taken 1682.’ No translations are given, and there are slight 
differences, chiefly of spelling, between ffiis and the 1714 text. In 
1745 the letters were reprinted from the 1714 edition in the Harleian 
Miscellany, Vol. 3. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the originals were 
taken as Napoleonic spoil and remained for some years in the 
Bibliotheque du Roi at Paris. While there they were carefully copied 
by M. Meon, and after the return of the originals G.-A. Crapelet 
printed an edition from the copies: 

Lettres de Henri VIII h Anne Boleyn. Edited G.-A. Crapelet. 
Paris. 1826. Second edition 1835. 

This edition of Crapelet’s is now regarded as the standard text, and 
includes the two letters which are missing from the Vatican collection, 
taking the text from Hearne. In 1902 Professor A. F. Pollard repro¬ 
duced a facsimile of the letter here numbered iv in the first 
(illustrated) edition of his Henry VIIL Comparison of Crapelet’s text 
with this facsimile reveals only one or two minute errors. If Hearne's 
text of the same letter is checked by the facsimile it will be noticed 
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£ “■ o* P»i”' ««ly... 

In this present selection all the Anne Boleyn letters are nrJnt a 

r TT- 

Nos. XLII and XLIII) The Love Letters of Henry VIII to A 
boleyn, edited with an introduction by the editor of wL ; i? 
tonum, who states that he copied the letters from the oririnaTs paJS 
Codices Vaticani, No. 3731) in the belief that they had foTprevTouslf 
ten published. He mentions ‘ occasional interliLations ’ Ld staS 
that, with two e..ceptions, each letter is written on one side tev 
a sheet of paper measuring 10^ ins. by 714 ins. In No I I / hf 
undoubtedly gives the correct fading & 7 (i.e. iuorsHoHr; = Ls 
where the other texts, including Crapelet, have Mores, i.e. Moo«. 

{b) Religion. 

See first under General (h). 

Gilbert Burnet: fifiLWry of the Reformation of the Church oi 
England. Edited N. Pocock, 7 vols. 1865. ^ 

R. W. Dixon -. History of the Church of England. 6 vols. 1878-1902. 
J. Gairdner: The English Church in the Sixteenth Century. 1002 

St.) ° 

Lond^Sr tr "" = "«>»■ 

Ni» cdMon >905. 

docunients)^'^'^^''^''*"^'^*^ MenrnrwA. 3 vols. 1721. (Valuable for 


(c) ScorrisH Policy. 

P. Hume Brown: History of Scotland. (Vols. i and 2.) 1899-1909. 

Before turning to MS. sources the reader will find an amazing wealth . 

or material m letter form in the following; ■ ■' 

State Papers of Henry Vlll. (Vols. 4 and 5.) 

Hamilton Papers. Edited Joseph Bain. 2 vols. 1890-92. 

fwls^^'Sop Rdf h Sadler. Edited A. Clifford. 
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lady unification in Ireland and Wales see pardcu- 

R. Bagwell: Ireland Under the Tudors. (Vol. i Chs. Q-i<) 
1885-90. ’ * ^ 

C. A. S. Skeel: The Council in the Marches of Wales. 1904.) 
{d) Foreign Policy. 

See first under General (a) and {B) all items. 

Calendars of State Papers. (These are more or less covered by 
Letters and Papers, but reference can be made to Spanish, Vols i-8* 
and Venetian, Vols. 1-5. ' 

Correspondance Politique de MM. Castillon et de Marillac. Edited 
J. Kaulek. 1885. (Correspondence of French ambassadors, 1537-41.) 




APPENDIX III 

EXAMPLES OF CORRESPONDENCE IN LATIN AND 
FRENCH 

To the Duhe of Milan 
(See Part I: Ch. I: No. 4) 

E-k quo Galliam suinus ingrcs.si omnibus ccrtaminibus superiores 
communibus liostibu.s extitimus; map;nuin coruni numerum et cx 
nohilissimis cocpinni.s, Marinum ip.sorum munitis.simam urbem 
aquisivimu.s. lUinc Tornacum versus castra movimus; ad quam 
urbem, tlic huju.s mcn.sis XX pervcnitnus caniquc absedimus ac 
tormcnta nostra ad oppugiiatione locari jussimus ct in ea aliquot 
ictibu.s oppidaiias adsahitavimus, ci.scjuc Itidui inducias ad nobiscum 
j dc|. dcditione apenilum petentibiis conccssimu.s: ct do rebus nostris 
Crtllicis hacicnus. De anqlici.s veto cum Rex Scotorum affinitatis 
ncccs.sinidini.s, ct foederis inter nos .sanciissimi per (prorsus) oblitus, 
in partes Calloruin, quas pluris quam omnia divina atque Humana 
jura faccrc videtur, .sc contuli.sset, et Scotorum X millia in nostrum 
rcgnuin Angliac penui.sisset omnesque a non amplius quam mille ex, 
nostris [lartihus ( ), [wrtim capti ct prolligali fuis.sent, ipsemet 

Scotonim Rex cum ingenti cxercitu dictum nostrum Regnum Angliae 
inva.sit et primp vetu.stum quoddam opiduliim sua sponte pane 
collajtsum ac ininimc munitum ct idcirco [iropc modiim derclictum 
quotl ad Episaipum Dunelincnscrn pertinet, cepit, turn intra nostrum 
Regnum ad iiij miliaria perrexit. Ihi Illii.stri.s Dominus Comes de 
Suiic, cui cam jirovinciain arcendi Scotos dcmantlaveramus, ipsis 
obviam tactu.s, die viij died mensis cum illi,s eonflixit, diuque utrim- 
C]ue acritcr cst pugnatum. Tandem vero Deo o|:)tinio maxinie violati 
foederis ultorc, meliorcm causam juvante, nostri superiores evaseunt, 
et magnum hosiium numerum multx)sque coruni nobiles cedderunt, 
rcliquos m fugam vca'tcrimt, tormentaque coruni omnia coeperant, 
castrisque demum universis ipsos spoliarunt; ruillo ex nostris optima- 
tibus, quod adliuc sciatur, dcsidcrato. 

Dc ipso autem Regc Scotorum, <|uicl fortima in ca pugna liabuerit, 
certum nondum habetur. Atque dictus dominus Comes de Surre 
Sercnissinic domine Reginac consorti nostrae carissime quam totius 
nostri Regni Angliae gubernatriccni rclinquinius, properantcr et de 
longa pugna fessus significavit, ac exactius paulo post sc scripturum 
poilketur. . , * ... , ^ 

Ex castris nostris apud Tornacum Die xvj Septembris MDXIII 
Heneicus, 

PS. His scriptisj ccrtuni nuntium accepimiis Regcm ipsum 
Scotorum in supradicta pugna fuisse perempturn, cjusque cadaver 
repertum et agnitum, ac ad proximum tcmplum datum: ita graviores 
quam voluissimus suae perfidiae pocnas nobis dedit. 



£::xamples of correspondence 

To Anne Boleyn 
(Set Part II, Ch. 11 , No. 5) 

Toutefois, ma mestres, qui’l ne vous pleu de souvenir dc la 
promesse que vous me fites quant je estoy dernirrement vers vous, 
c est a dire de savoire de vous bones noveiles, et de savoire response 
de ma dernirre lettre; nenmoins il me sembie qu’il appertient au 
vray serviteur (voyant que autrement ii ne pent rien savoir), d’envoiere 
savoire la salute de sa mestres, et pur me acquitre de i’office de vray 
serviteur, je vous envoye cest lettre, vous suppliant de me avertire de 
yostre prosperite, lequel je prye a Dieu qu’el soite aiisi long comme 
je voudray la mien, et pur vous faire encorps plus sovent sovenire de 
moy, je vous envoye per ce porteur ung bouke tue hersoire bien terde 
de ma main, esperant que quant vous en mangeres, il vous sovendra 
du chaseur, et ainsi a fault de espace je fray fin a ma lettre escripte 
de la main de vostre serviteur qui bien sovent vous souhait ou lieu 
de vostre^frere. 








INDEX 


Abel, Thomas, 94 
Aberdeen, Bishop of, 278<82 
Aigues Mortes, Charles and Francis 
meet at, 199 

Albany, Duke of, Regent of Scotland, 
262; besieges Stirling, 263; detained 
in France, 264; leaves Scotland 
finally, 268 
letter to, 264 

Ampthill, 72, 78, 80, 335 
Anabaptists, 244-6 

Ancrum Moor, Battle of, 348, 390-1 
Angus, Archibald Douglas, Earl of, 
33°"^} 35^1 Margaret Tudor divorced 
from, 65, 67; marriage of, 262; in 
exile, 264, 276; return of, to Scot¬ 
land, 273-4, 313; Henry pleads for, 
281-2, 285-6; pledged to support 
Henry, 287, 320, 341-2; article to be 
signed by, 313; English troops sent 
332; abandons English policy, 
346; at Ancrum Moor, 348 
letters to, 286, 343 

Armates, Act of, 114-19; Henry’s assent 
given to, 122 
Anne of Brittany, 43«. 

Annebault, Admiral d’, 390-1 
Antwerp, Spanish fleet at, 227, 229, 
^32, 234; English ships arrested in' 
228; capture of ships from, 387 
Appeals, Act of, 119 
Ardres, Henry demands, 359, 375, 396- 
397; Francis refuses, 383; route of 
access to, 411 
Argyle, Earl of, 320 
Arran, ist Earl of. Councillor of 
Regent, 262; pro-English policy of, 
270; death-bed warning of, 352 
Arran, 2nd Earl of, 3^2; pro-English 
policy of, 314, 320; appointed Regent 
of Scotland, 314, 321-2; plans for 
marriage of son of, 317-19, 333; 
Henry on faction against, 317, 322; 
inconstancy of, 320, 322, 334-5, 344; 
makes treaty with Henry, 323-7; 
comes to terms with Beton, 327-8; 
Henry advises, 328-31, 333-4; Henry 
promises support to, 331-3; repudi¬ 
ates treaty, 334-5, 340-1; at Ancrum 
Moor, 348 
letter to, 334 

Arras, Bishop of, 373, 384; carries 
false message, 376-7, 386, 392; at 
Calais conference, 379-80 
Arthur, Prince of Wales, 5, 64, 130 
Askc, Robert, leads rising, 145, 150, 


157; presents demands of rebels, 158; 
summoned to Court, 167; execution 
of, 167, 176 

Assertio Septem Sacramentorum, 259 
‘ Assured Scots,’ binding of, 311-13, 
319; _ testing of, 341-2; abandon 
English alliance, 246 
Asti, 35 

Audley, Sir Thomas, Lord Chancellor, 
letter to, 292 
Ausonne, 371 


Bainbridge, Christopher, Cardinal and 
Archbishop of York, letter to, 16 
Balnaves, Henry, 324 
Barcelona, Treaty of, 109, no 
Barlow, William, Bishop-elect of St. 
Asaph, 282-3 

Bellay, Cardinal du, French Ambas¬ 
sador, 84, iiin.\ sent to treat for 
peace, 366, 373, 375; at Calais con¬ 
ference, 379, 383-5 
Bellenden, Sir John, 294 
Benet, Dr., 90 

letters and instructions to, 105, 112, 
114 

Berghes, M. de, 217 
Bernardo, Francisco, 412 
Berwick, 338, 343 

Beton, Cardinal David, 284, 352; sent 
to France, 273; arbiter of Scotland’s 
policy, 288; prevents meeting be¬ 
tween James and Henry, 293; and 
murder of English herald, 304; 
Henry seeks to get person of, 310; 
imprisonment of, 314, 317; regains 
power, 327, 334; and Treaty of 
Greenwich, 331-2, 334; ‘assured 
Scots ’ warned against, 333, 344; 
Henry plans capture of, 334, 338-9; 
uses Lennox, 340; murder of, 349- 
350,416 

Beton, James, Archbishop, 352; coun¬ 
cillor of Regent, 262; Margaret 
releases, 273-4; opposes English mar¬ 
riage, 276; prevents interview be¬ 
tween James and Henry, 284 
Bible, in English,^ 237, 251; misuse of, 
;249, 315, 421; in Scotland, 314, 319 
Biez, Marshal du, 364, 368; at Bou¬ 
logne, 390-1 
Bigod, Sir Francis, 170 
Bishops, appointment and ordination 
of, 255 

Bishop’s Hatfield 71 
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pHtchctc-l, M., 

Pn^lryn, Anne, gucen, 68; Menry’s love 
inr, 45, 54; (]is|icn,sation for ilrnrv 
to marry, 4S, .’55, 60; VVoixry on, o;;'; 
ilincs;; oi, fn^-yo, 73; at, (toiiri, 80, 
84-5; new .sta|,;e in counsIii[) of, 81; 
niarriat,:tc oi, ii-S-oj, ta;i; ctuaination 

t>i, lai-a; execution of, 150 

letters to, 54, 5^6 57/5-^. 5<j, 


('8, 71, 74, 80, 


Ml 


Holcyn,_ r;cort;r (aftcrwaixls Viscount 

Kochfoni), 45, (h) 

Holeyn, M;iry (Lady Carey), 45, 48, 71 
Boleyn, Sir Tfiornas (afterwards Vis¬ 
count Kocl'tforti, F.ari of Wiltshire), 
28 / 1 ., (hj, 73 ^ ^ 

Holf)«na, 14; fopinion of Ifnivcrsity of, 
on Divorct*, 132 

Bonner, Bishop' Ambassador to Tvni- 

peror, 454M 

Border, the, devastations of, 262, 2f)t), 
3.'*0i 340; measures of defence on, 
267, 202, 208; hostilities oit, ayf), 
24-4, 2t/7-9. 303, 44H; Commissioners 
scut to, 2 u 7“8; proclamation made 
u[)o{t, 310 

Botiiwril, Lari of, ^11-12, 320 
Bouloypic, ihtstlisli possession of, 40, 
375 » 377♦ 398, 406-H, 410; 

siege of, 464..H; a stnnd>liinrd>lock to 
peace, 377, 402, 404; h'rencli attacks 
on, 377, rrinlorccmcnts for, 

378, 382; fortilication of, 382, 407, 
412; owncrsiiip of harbour of, 410’ 
413; treaty^ terms concerning, 416-17 
Boulonnai.s, in Isnglish possession of, 
375 », 378 » 397 » Henry’s demands con¬ 
cerning, 405, 407-8, 410; restitution 
of old owners of, 413; terms arrived 
at concerning, 416 

Bourbon, Duke of, Constable of 
France, 30 

Bowes, Sir Robert, 150, 160, 295, 299 
letters to, 155, 347 

Brandon, Charles.' Sec: Suiffoik, Duke 
o£ 

Bredenard, 359 
Brcfcton, Yrion, 74 
Browne, Sir Anthony, 74 
instructions to, 340 
Bruno, 395-6, 399, 402 
Brussels, instructions to Ambassadors 
at, 211; Charles V interviewed at, 
386 ’ 

Bryan, Sir Francis, 103-4 
instructions to, 88, 95 
Buckingham, Duke of, execution of 
,44-5.232 

Bures, M, dc, 217 


Butts, Dr., 70, 73 


yi.AI.S, 17, 26 40. 173, 181, igo_ 

817 ..:^""’,^’ 385. 386. 402’ 

lutcih to I nvy Council at, 377 ogo' 

Coaicrcncc at, 379-83; diiinishAf 

number of men at, 382 ° 

:ainhrai, Treaty of,'223, 225 

of, Papal usurpation 

Ampbelk Sir'Dhn, 304 
■ampeggio, CJardinal, appointed to try 
case as to validity of marriage, 64* 
and decretal bull, 64, 87 nt 
pmnK^ys to lingland, 80, 83-47 letters 
Oj, t'fs-7, u r ; interviews Henry and 
Ivathannc, (86-7; adjourns Court 108 
aircw. Sir Nicholas, 225 ’ 

grey, Ideanor, 74-5 
airey, John, 74 

.arey, Ipuiy, See Boleyn, Mary 
..u'cy, Sir \\ illiam, 45, 71 
larlislc, rc-bcls attack, 168 
:arnr, Sir Ihhvard, letter to, 211 
•asalc, Ch’egtiry, 48, 102 
letters and instructions to, 95 105 
/M. 

Cassilis, F.arl of, 348; pledged to sup¬ 
port Henry, 311^ 320; suggests mur¬ 
der of licton, 349 
letter to, 345 
Ttstde, conquest of, 23 
kistillon, M., French ambassador, 227, 

, ^35 

>iibacy of the clergy, Henry on, 247- 
248; Act of Six Articles on, 252, 254 
diambcrlain, Thomas, 402 
diamltcrs, Dr., 70 

dhapuys, Spanish ambassador, 123,126, 
2 ^ 5 . 339; departs from England, 229- 

230 

diaries V, Emperor, betrothal of, to 
Mary 'rudor, 9, 23; succeeds to 
Spain, ^ 26; elected Emperor, 26; 
territories and aims of, 27, 37; at 
war with France, 29, 31, 173, 176, 
354 “^s 372; and Wolscy as 

papal candidate, betrothal of, to 
Princess Mary, 37, 184; and Henry’s 
claim to France, 39; Pope in power 
47 ^ 59 . 95. 97. to;; and 

divorce of; Katharine, 47, 59, 92-4, 
3:04; alliance of, with Pope, no; and 
marriage of Henry and Anne, 122-3; 
and treatment of Katharine, 126-9; 
makes overtures to Henry, 172; not 
prepared to ofTend Henry, 176, 178; 


negotiations between Henry and, i8i 
ct seq.; France impugns good faith 
of, 191; makes truce with France, 
199, 372, 376-7; intended expedi¬ 
tion of, against the Turk, 203, 228, 
234; advised as to ensuring succes¬ 
sion, 203-7; sent to, 210, 223, 
227-8, 231-2, 234; urged to invade 
England, 210, 233; replies to Henry’s 
advice, 212-13; urged not to receive 
Pole, 223-6; fleet of, in Antwerp, 
227, 229, 232; fails to take Algiers, 
354; seeks alliance with Henry, 354; 
secret treaty of, with Henry, 355, 
362, 371, 391-3; campaign of, 364, 
368; peace terms of, 367, 370-2, 376; 
makes separate peace, 372, 376; 

appealed to to keep terms of treaty, 
381, 385-6; as arbiter between Henry 
and Francis, 384; violates treaty, 
38^-95 391-4; o^ers aid to Henry, 
395; ratifies treaty with Flenry, 403; 
comprehension of, in peace treaty, 
415 

letters to, 226, 386 
Chester, Bishop of, 127 
Chichester, Richard Sampson, Bishop 
of, 152 

Christian II, King of Denmark, i85?2. 
Church of England, Flenry the 
Supreme Head of, 114, 118, 124-5; 
separated from Papacy, 123-5; Ten 
Articles defining the faith of, 238-43 
Clement VII,. Pope, election of, 31; 
and Henry’s divorce, 47 et seq., 60, 
62, 64, 83, 86-7, 103-4, 134-5; ill 
hands of Emperor, 46, 64, 107; 
escape of, 59; appoints commission 
to try case, 64; gives decretal bull, 1 
64, 87; annuls marriage of Margaret 
Tudor, 65; illness of, 94, 103; 

revokes cause to Rome, 104, 107, 
no, 112-13; alliance of, with Em¬ 
peror, no; bulls of, against ITenry, 
113; and consecration of Cranmer, 

119; and marriage of Henry and 
Anne, 122-3; Henry’s complaint 
against, 130-4 
letters to, 61, 130 

Cleves, Duke of, 355; Henry’s alliance 
with House of, 353 
Cliflord, Thomas, 168 
Cobham, Lady, letter to, 122 
Cocke, John, 74; App. II, p. 440 
Gollingwood, Robert, 332 
Confession, auricular, 242-3; Henry on, 
256-9; Act of Six Articles on, 252, 
254 

Constable, Sir Robert, 175-6 


Convocation, submits to Henry’s terms, 
118 

Covos, Councillor of Emperor, 209, 228 
Cragge, Lord, 312 

Cranmer, Thomas, consecrated Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, 119, 121; and 
marriage of Henry and Anne, 119- 
121; and Act of Six Articles, 251 
letter to, 119 
Crespy, Peace of, 377 
Cromwell, Thomas, 171; on Henry’s 
claim to French throne, 30, 39; and 
dissolution of monasteries, 139; un¬ 
popularity of, 140, 158; writes to 
Wyatt, 191; on committee to exam¬ 
ine state of religious belief, 251; 
downfall of, 353 
Cumberland, rising in, 168-70 

Dacre, Lord, Warden of English 
Marches, 262, 264, 266-7 
letter to, iii 

Dacrcs, Sir Christopher, 168 
Darcy, Lord, sides with Yorkshire 
rebels, 145, 175; on Privy Council, 
152; execution of, 167, 176 
Darlington, Scottish lords at, 310-11 
Darnlcy, Henry, 347/2, 

Dauphin, Mary affianced to, 26, 45-7; 
cuts ofl Charles’s rear, 372; nearly 
takes Boulogne, 377 
Declaration containing just causes, etc., 
of war with the Scots, 295, 306 
Decretal Bull, given to Campeggio, 64, 
131; destruction of, 87, 133 
Denmark, Duchess of Milan’s inherit¬ 
ance in, 193-4, 19S; Charles V and, 
229; French alliance with, 355 
Deposition, Bull of, against Henry, 210 
Derby, Earl of, 162 
letter to, 149 
Diego, Don, 215 

Dispensation, for marriage of Henry 
and Katharine, 6, 9; question of 
validity of, 42, 45 et seq.^ 64, 135; 
brief from Julius 11 , 42, 87-8, 92-4 
Diversity of Opinion, Act for abolish- 
. ing, 251 

Don River, fortification of fords of, 
158-9, 163-4 

Doncaster, King’s forces in, 145, 150; 
demands of Yorkshire rebels pre¬ 
sented at, 158; executions at, 175-6 
Douglas, Gavin, Bishop of Dunkeld, 
274 

Douglas, Margaret, 65, 67-8, 264, 347, 

368 

Douglas, Sir George, 281-2, 339; 

returns to Scotland, 313; denies 
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Douglas, Sir Gcorgc—conid, 
promises to Flenry, ^20-1; pledged 
to support Henry., 321, 330, 341-2, 
344.1 H>ancIons English |.)olicv, 346 
Dover, Imcnch land near, 386 
.Dudley, John, Sec Lisle, Viscount 
Dumbarton, munitions in, 345 
Dunlanrik, Lord, 348 
Dunstable, Cranmer's court at, 121 


EniNBURcn, letter to citizens of, 3:56; 
fienry plans surprise of, ’^38-9; burnt 
by Hertford, 346 

Edward, Prince, birth of, lyq; matri¬ 
monial plans for, 180, 188, 1(30; 
projcctal marriage of, with Nfarv'of 
Scots, 3^3-14, 317, 323-5, 327, '^40, 
35r; in Henry’s will, 424-5 
Elizabeth, Princess, afterwards (,)uecn 
of I'aigland, birth oi, 122; matri¬ 
monial plans for, 190, 317-19, 33^; 
and successicui, 425 
Ivllcrkcr, Sir Ralph, 150 
letter to, 155 

England, at war with France, 15-22, 
3 L 34 ^h 3 ^>-; invaded by Scot¬ 
land, 17-22, 349, 390; in alliance 


with FVance, 2.5-5, 


^ 275; anti- 

Hcncal teehngs m, 112-14; threat¬ 
ened with war, 227, 229-30, 232; 
security of, 234, 353; at war w’ith 
Scotland, 265-70, 295, 303, 3.|8»9; 
concludes five years’ peace ' with 
Scotland, 276; strcngtJi of, 292, 353; 
and ovcriordship of Scotland, 300-3; 
French invasion of, 349, 390 
Erasmus, 3; on Henry’s "letters, 426 
letter to, 4 

Ersfcine, Robert, 312 
Essex, Earl of. Parr, Lord 
Estanay, 371 

Staples, 405 

Evers, Sir Ralph, and Yorkshire rebels, 
157, 160, 168; and invasion of Scot- 
land, 332; at Ancrum Moor, 348 
Exeter, Henry Courtenay, Marc|uis of, 
72, 145-6, 152; conspiracy and execu¬ 
tion of, 224-5, ^335 Royal descent 
ofj .232 . 


Paenza, Bishop of, on James V, 284 
Ferdinand, Kinjr of Aragon 12; and 
marriage of Henry and Katharine, 
5-8. 42;_ writes to Katharine, 12; 
Italian aims of, 14, 22-3; in alliance 
against France, 15, 22; conquers 
Navarre, 16-17; makes truce with 
France, 22; death of, 26; and in- 


hmtance of King Philip of Castile. 

letters to, II, 12, 14 

Ferdinand, King of the Romans. 2oe 
373-4 ’ 

Fcrnchcrst, castle of, 266 
Ferrara, 15 

Field of the Cloth of Gold, 26 20 
Fisher, John, Bidioj) of Rochester 
235, 238 


46, 


Fitzgerald, Thomas, Earl of Kildare, 


448 


Fitzwilliam, Sir William, 69 
letter to, 165 

Flanders. See Low Countries 
Fleming, Lord, 312, 331 
F'loddcn, Battle of, 20-1, 261-2 
Idorcncc, 25 
Ihirbcs, Master of, 286 
Foxc, Falward, sent to the Pope, 60 64 
FVamnz.cIlcs, Sicur dc, 364, 369 ’ 

France, luigland at war vvitli, 15-22 
^ 9 , 3 L 34 ^^ 3 d^; and Italy, 15, i6».’ 

35 ’ . 3 TD iilliance against, 15’ 
-.2, in alliance with England, 23-5, 
29, 275; Henry’s claim to Crown of* 
and to Norman and Angevin posses¬ 
sions in, 24, 29-40, 367, 424; Henry’s 
pen,Sion from, 30, 196, 358-60, 367, 

373 ” 5 i 3 ^ 4 i 39 ^- 7 i 'w; Wolsey 

sirhs closer alliance with, 47; Regin¬ 
ald Pole turned from, 178; Henry 
suggests matrimonial alliance with, 
180-T; urged to stop trading with 
Fmgland, 210; rumoured to be pre¬ 
paring for war, 227, 229; traditional 
Inendship of, with Scotland, 261-2, 
266, 288; ])revents meeting between 
James V and Henry, 293-4; Scots 
asked to renounce league with, 324- 
327; fleet of, sent to Scotland, 327, 
3 “ 9 “ 3<’>5 renewed alliance of, with 
Scotland,^ 337, 346; English ships 
arrested in, 360-1; refuses to break 
with Scotland, 379, 383, 398; ships 
of, harry coast of England, 385-6; 
makes overtures of peace, 395; peace 
negotiations with, 396-416; treaty 
with, 416-17 

Francis I, King of FYance, 123, 129; at 
Marignano, 25; and conquest of N. 
Italy, 25, 353; makes treaty with 
Charles V, 26, 376; makes treaty 
with Henry, 26, 39, 416; territories 
and aims of, 27; taken prisoner at 
Pavia, 31-2; and election of Pope, 
96, 102; at war with Emperor, 173, 
176, 180, 354; not prepared to offend 
Henry, 176, 178; casts doubt on 
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good faith of Emperor, 191; truce 
between Charles and, 199; detains 
Albany in France, 264; interview 
arranged between Henry and, 279- 
280; James V marries daughter of, 
284; asked not. to aid Scotland, 306- 
307; in alliance with Turks, 354; 
seeks alliance with Henry, 354-60, 
362; seeks to separate Henry and 
Charles, 364, 366-7; terms of, 373- 
375 ^ 379 > 3^3; plans invasion of 
England, 390; impoverished state of, 

404 

letters to, 262, 355, 364 
Francisco, courier, 211 
Franklin, Mr., 165 

Frederick, Duke, Count Palatine, 193- 
194,198,219 

Gage, Sir John, 381 
Gardiner, Stephen, Bishop of Win¬ 
chester, 349; sent to the Pope, 60, 
64, 72, 94; made chief secretary, 
109; borrows to pay Annates, 116; 
on Privy Council, 152; and Act of 
Six Articles, 251; at Calais confer- 
379; sent to Emperor, 380-1, 
386; letter of, to Bishop of Arras, 
386; urges peace, 395 
instructions to, 236 
Gascony, 16, 35 
Genoa, 22, 27, 35, 210 
Germany, Protestant princes of, and 
Charles V, 234, 376; support for 
France in, 354; Turks prepared to 
attack, 354; Henry’s relations with, 
360, 387; France detached from, 
376-7; embassy from, to urge peace, 
395 . 401 

Ghinucci, Bishop of Worcester, 48 
letter to, 114 
Glamis, Lady, 286 

Glencairn, Earl of, 331, 347-8; pledged 
to support Henry, 311, 320; warned 
against Beton, 333, 344 
letter to, 343 

Granvelle, Nicolas Perrenot de, Chan¬ 
cellor of Empire, 186, 209, 228, 367, 
370. 372, 386, 394-5 
Greenwich, Anne Boleyn lodged at, 84; 

letters dated from, 122, 406, 410, 412 
Greenwich, Treaty of, 327, 416; re- 
pudiatioa of, 334-5, 337, 340-1, 346 
Grey, Lord, 312 
Gudders, 220, 229 
Guienne, 16-17, 35 

Guisnes, 383; Henry demands, 375, 
397 ? 405? 4 <^ 7 - 8 j 4 ^ 0 ? 415; French 
attack on, 385-6 


Haddon-rigg, 295, 303 
Hampnes, castle of, 386 
Hapsburg dynasty, 26 
Hardelow, castle of, 366, 405, 407 
Harvel, Edmund, 234 
Heneage, Sir Thomas, 69, 80; letters 
written for Henry, 71-2, 83 
Henry VII, King of England, 5-6, 8, 
296 

Henry VIII, King of England, learning 
of, 3-4; marriage of, to Katharine of 
Aragon, 3, 5-11, 42-4; literary style 
of, xi-xiv, 3-4, 200?z.; coronation of, 
_8,^ 10; sports and pastimes of, 11-12; 
joins Holy League against France, 
15; tricked by Ferdinand, 16-17, 22; 
invades France, 17, 21-2; l 4 rns 
diplomatic trickery, 22-3; makes 
treaty with France, 23, 26, 39, 416; 
his claim to throne of France, 24, 
29-40; and ‘ balance of power 27- 
28; his regard for Wolsey, 28, 71, 
83; French pension of, 30, 196, 358- 
60, 367, 373-5, 384, 396-7, 407-8, 
417; results of early foreign policy 
of, 40; questions validity of his first 
marriage, 42, 45 et seq., 53, 64-5, 
86, 134; anxious concerning succes- 
sion, 43-5, 106, 134, 216, 220, 231; 
confers honours on illegitimate son, 
44-5; and divorce of Katharine, 45; 
94; his love for Anne Boleyn, 45, 
53 ? 57 ? 81; sends for dispensation to 
marry Anne, 48, 53, 60; suggests 
possibility of polygamy, 48, 51, 89; 
rebukes his sister Margaret, 65-8, 
274-5; avoidance of ‘ sweating 
sickness’, 73; ‘book’ of, 74, 82- 
83; rebukes Wolsey, 76-80; instruc¬ 
tions of, to Ambassadors in Borne, 
88-92, 105-8, 112, 114; threatens 

withdrawal from Rome, 91-2, iii- 
113; instructions of, concerning papal 
election, 95-103; appears at trial, 
104-6, 108; summons Parliament, 
iio-ii; summoned to appear at 
Rome, lio, 112; Papal bulls against, 

113; Supreme Head of the Church, 

114, 125, 236 et seq.; on payment 
of Annates, 113-18; marries Anne 
Boleyn, 118-19, 121; proclamation 
of, abolishing power of Pope, 123-5; 
justifies his treatment of Katharine, 
126-9; his complaint against Clement 
VII, 130-4; source of power of, 135- 
136, 428; replies to petitions of rebels, 
141, 150; determined on dissolution 
of monasteries, 149; and punishment 
of rebels, 144, 149, 154, 169-71; 
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Henry VIH, Kirycr of En;:>lan(l— could, 
proniisc.s Northern Parliament, i6i- 
167, 171; defers journey to 

North, 176; illness of, 176; 

otTers to mediate between Charles 
and Francis, 1H0-2, 191, 356; pro¬ 
poses marriage with Mary of Guise, 
i<So; negotiates with Charles V, 
I Hi ct scq.\ and marriage with 
Duchess f)f Milan, i(}o, 

ipH-9, 2 oH, 210, 213-16, 21(1-20/231; 
objects to int<a-fcrcncc of Pope’ 1S7; 
protests against (i^harle.s’s agents, up,- 
196, 209-10; original drafts of letters 
oi, 200-2; Ins own foreign minister, 
200-1; his methotis with letters, 2f)i, 
426; gives advice to Kmpercu', 203- 
2oK, 212-13, 0/4; complains of cold¬ 
ness and delay in negotiations, 211- 
212,^ 214-20; and conspinicy of Pole 
family, ^ 224-6, 232-3, 233; orders 

arrest {)f Spanish and Memish shii^s, 
230; ruililessness <jf, when succession 
seems endangcretl, 233, 422, 

424-5; liardening of ' character of, 
tipholdcr of Catliolic doc¬ 
trine, 236-7, 239, 251-6, 260; his 
ahly>rrcncc of heresy, 2^7, 24 

desires religious conformity, 2-;H, 
251, 420-1; religious proelamations 
ol, 244, 24H; unhokls Church cere¬ 
monies, 246-7; his interest in theo¬ 
logical tpicslions, 25s, 259; his sense 
of his own omnipotence, 259; Scot¬ 
tish policy of, 261 ct seejr, seeks 
amity with James V, 261, 270, 276, 
288, 290-1; opjioscs Regency "of 

Albany, 262-5, -^8-9, 271-2; anxious 
to meet James V, 27<S-8o, 282-4, -ot- 
294; interview arranged between 
Francis ami, 27(1-80; relations be¬ 
tween Angus and, 286-7; claims 
suzerainty of Scotland, 2K7, 300-3, 
326-7; his anger with' James,' 294; 
on his reasons fur war with Scot¬ 
land, 295-303, 306, 340-1; the 

scourge of Scotland 303, 336; 
aims at Union with Scotland,'307 
a seq,; sends money to Scotlaiul, 
328, 342; promises support to Arran, 
33^-3i safeguards Sadler, 336-7; 
advises surprise of Edinburgh;' 338- 
339; complicity of, in murder ' of 
Beton, 349-50; fixity of purpose of, 
352; achievements of, 353; sought as 
^IJy, 354-5; secret treaty of, with 
Ch^l^, 355^ 362, 371; negotiates 
with Francis, 35^-^^; raises money 
for war, 362-3, 389.90, 4,9; at siege 


of Boulogne 362. 364-8; keeps to 
the terms of the treaty, 364 268 
370; peace terms of, 367, 372 
379, 396 - 4 x 6 ; refuses French temis 
383; his negotiations with German 
gotestants, 387. 395 - 6 , 401; on 
Chailes s breach of treaty, 391-4* hiq 
use of Parliament, 418; his^’last 
speech, 41S; will of, 42/6; ht atten 
tion to detail, 426-7; fundamental 
Idea m policy of, 426-7 
holograph letters of, 23, 28, 41 =4 
55. 56, 37. 5.8, 59, 61, 68, ji, 7]’ 
8t, 82, 84, S5, 256-8, 368 
letters and drafts of letters containing 
holograph additions and alterations 
146, 202-10, 244, 248, 252, 294, 344’ 
3(So, 422 

Herdord, Pisho]) of, 132 
licit,ford, harl of. See Seymour 
luhva rd ’ 

Hever Castle, 60, 68, 75 
i Hcxliam, 170 

Hoby, Sir Philip, sent to join Wyatt, 

HMj, 202, 21:; ’ 

instructions to, 202 
Holy League of 1511, 15 
Horncasile, executions at, 144, 146 
Horselcy, Robert, 332 
Howard, Imrd WiTham, 201; on mis¬ 
sion to James, 277, 282 
instructions to, 277, 283 
Hull, taken by rebels, 145; rebels 

attack, 167; fortification of, 426 
Hungary, 33; overrun by Turks, 354 
Hunsdon, 69 

Huntingdon, Harl of, 145 
Hunily, 3rd Karl of, 262 
Huntly, 4ih Harl of, 320 
Hutton, Ambassador at Brussels, letter 
to, X77 

Ima(;es, in Ten Articles, 240 
Irtdand, Scots sujiport rebels in, 276, 
280 

Isabel la, Queen of Castile, 5, 7, 42, 
87/1. 

Isabella, Queen of Denmark, 185?!. 
Italy, a battle ground, 13; French con¬ 
quests in, 15, 25, 27, 35, 64; 

and succession to Empire, 207 

James IV, King of Scotland, invades 
England, 17-21; death of, 20, 22, 65, 
296; marriage of, 261 
letter to, 18' 

James V, King of Scotland, 44, 262; 
.second marriage of, 180-1, 287; sug¬ 
gested marriage of, witli Princess 
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Mary, 266, 270, 276; assumes power 
as King, 270-1; escapes from hands 
of Douglases, 276; pro-French policy 
of, 276, 284-5; Henry anxious to 
meet, 278-80, 282-4, 291-3; offered 
the Garter, 281; first marriage of, 
284; his hatred for Douglases, 286; 
means of raising money of, 288-9, 
316; and succession to English 
throne, 291; breaks promise to meet 
Henry, 293, 297; throws in his lot 
with France, 293; Henry’s anger 
with, 294; plan to kidnap, 295; 
specious words of, 296, 298-300; 
death of, 303-4, 307; tragedy of, 352 
letters to, 270, 285, 304 
Jedburgh, burning of, 266-7 
Jordan, Isabel, 75-6 
Juana, Queen of Castile, 7, 205 
Julius 11 , Pope, grants dispensation for 
marriage, 6, 9, 42, 64; and Venice, 
14; joins Holy League, 15; brief of, 
sent to Isabella, 42, 87-8 

Katharine of Aragon, marriage of, 
to Henry, 3, 5-11; marriage of, to 
Prince Arthur, 5, 64; poverty of, 
during betrothal, 6-7; children of, 
11-12, 42-4; and Scottish invasion, 
17-18, 20; letter of, to Henry, 20; 
and Wolsey, 29; question of validity 
of marriage of, 42, 45 et seq., 64-5, 
86, 121, 132, 135; attempt to per¬ 
suade her to enter religion, 86-9, 94; 
attempt to persuade her to send for 
brief, 92-4; appeals to Emperor, 94, 
104; at trial, 104-6; treatment of 
after divorce, 126-9; death of, i:>o 
Kendal, 165 
Kerse, Lord, 312 

Knight, William, sent to Rome, 48, 40- 
60 ’ ^ oy 

letter to, 49 et seq. 

Landrecies, siege of, 362 
Lanercost, monastery at, 170 
Latimer, Hugh, and Act of Six 
Articles, 251 

L’aubespine, Secretary, 372 
Leach, William, 170, 304 
Lee, Sir Richard, 410 
Leekes (Licques), 407-8 
Leighton, Brian, 332 
Lennox, Countess of. See Douglas, 

Margaret L 

Lennox, Earl of, returns to Scotland, 
319-20; turns^ towards England, 340’ 
344‘'5 > marriage of, to Margaret 
Douglas, 347 


Leyrmouth, Sir James, 298-9, 304-5, 

.323-4 

Lille, Treaty of, 22-3 
Lincoln, rebels at, 140; executions at, 
.^44 

Lincolnshire, dissolution of monasteries 
in, 139; rising in, 140; reply to peti¬ 
tion of rebels of, 141; punishment of 
rebels in, 144 

Linlithgow, Mary Queen of Scots re¬ 
moved from, 327, 330 
Lippomano, Vetor, 43 
Liques, Monsieur de, 378 
Lisle, John Dudley, Viscount, 185, 
^91} 3 ^ 9 y 4 ^^y defeats French fleet, 
390-1 

letters to, 310, 403, 406, 410, 412, 

413 

Longueville, Due de, 23-4, 287 
Louis XII, King of France, 13; and 
Venice, 14; marries Mary Tudor, 23- 
24; death of, 25; divorce of, 43^. 
Louis, Don, of Portugal, and hand of 
Mary, 186, 190, 192, 194-6, 213-14; 
Henry suggests leaving Milan to, 
206-7, 213 

Louth, rebellion breaks out in, 140; 
executions in, 144 

Low Countries, Pole refused admittance 
to, 177-8; sovereignty of, 210; Eng¬ 
lish ships arrested in, 227-8, 230, 
387; French invade, 354; English 
force in, 362; and marriage of Prin¬ 
cess of Spain, 373 

Madeline, Queen of Scots, 284, 287 
Magnus, Thomas, on James V, 276 
Margaret of Savoy, letter to, 8 
Margaret Tudor, Queen of Scotland, 
divorce of, 65, 264-5; husbands of, 
261-2, 273; Regency of, 262; besieged 
by Albany, 263; flies to England, 
264; birth of daughter to, 264; and 
return of Albany, 264; turns to 
France, 273-5; Henry sends messages 
to, 277, 283; death of, 293; and 
Henry’s will, 425 
letters to, 65, 271 

Maria, Regent of Flanders, 178, 190, 
209; and Henry’s marriage negotia¬ 
tions, 197, 199, 208, 211, 213-17, 219; 
discourtesy of, to English ambas¬ 
sadors, 228-9 
Marignano, Battle of, 25 
Marney, Lord, 152 
Martyr, Peter, 42 

Mary of Guise, or Lorraine, Henrv 
ofers to marry, 180; marries Jam<s 
V, 180-1, 287; arbiter of Scotland’s 
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Miiry f>C C »yisc‘ 

policy, tlauj^htfr of, 303; 

lij be Mjp.irafLt! front dimpjuer/ 
Mary. Prinrtss. afterwards *(duecji' nf 
hnpland_^ afiianred nt Dauphin, 26, 
alluncal U) Charles V, 37,\s,|: 
Innh {»!, Icpiiirnact of, s-’,: and 
succes.tion, Kli, 423-5; trcatuiciu of, 
ahu' diyorcr, icU-*;; suppe-wd snar- 
nape of, with iialfdn-inher, 
sup3;cstcd^ marriape of, with D<»n 
Louis, iSo, lo.ptu 2.1 

dnestioii o{ dot an<i dourv 
ipts reliypon of, 237; stipyocaed mar¬ 
riage of, with JaincN 206, 
iyii; stijit»rstrd marriage f>f, with j 
Duke* of piy-tm 

Mary, Ducen of Scots, birth of, 303-a; 

I fenry to net po-.• ":,<doii ' nf 

310.n, KL'm 3-7, -Do! 

sut;o,rslf‘d marnayc ond to PiiftCv* 

ISKv.ircI. .Ii;i4,'3i;, ^34. 

vlo, v™f. ^00; renunrd to Stitlma, 

327, 3 ^ 3 ~',| 

Marv 'I’udor (sister of Hrmsh hetrotha! 
ol, po^<.}iarlcs o, 2.;; inairirs 
iy>uts .Xn, 2^.|: daughters of, uk-h- 
tiotu-d in will, .pe-; 

Mass, private, Act n( Si>; Articles on, 

252,^254 

Maxmuhan, hanju/mr, S, iry r- and 
Xrnicr, j.|; joins ihjpjish army in 
l‘rana\ t;; and trcatv’of I.illr, 22-p, 
makes truce with iwance, aat’dcatlt 

of, 26 

Mascwcdl, Lord. 331, 333; Warden of 

the \V'cst Marches, 21)8, 332; pledged 
to support Ih-nry, 312, 320 
Xicn<i(}za, Sjninish Auih;na;ador, iHi* 
recall of, 227 

Methuen, Henry Stewart, Lord, 

.273 ' 

Milan, Ferdinand and, 22-vt; bVance 
recovers, 25, 27, 3*;; cjucstion of 
inhcrmuicc of, 2f»4, ,2067, 20*1, 2t<K 

■ 2 i 3 t and murder ol I''rcncf5 envoys, 
353^45 •■tnd marriai’c of Kintr djf 
Romans’ plaupjiter, '37L4 
Milan, (/I'lristina, Duchess of, overtures 
of marriaip: Ijcivvccn Henry aiul' 
I04-O, 190, 192-4, 198-9, 210, 213- 
219-ao, 231; portrait of, t86; 
(jucstK>n oi (i()wrv for, "’14' 

Henry’s farewell to, 218 ' 

Milan, Maximilian Sforza, Duke of 
letter to, 21 ’ 

Monasteries, vi,sitation of, 139; dlssolu- 

^ 7 D punishment 
Ot monks returning to, 1:49, X70-1; 
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clanpds of rebels concerning, jeg 
'f'.vO Sc,tush, Henry advises dh 
■solution of, aSS-y. jiLg 

yionljigtic. Lord. Sec Pole, Henrv 
Moniluc, Jean de, .50^, 405 ^ 

MniK(.)irc, 359 

Monucml |575, ,5s.. . 

More, ,Mr lhon,as, 13^425; on Henry’ 
danuu. French throne, 30; execution 

230 

Moumioy. Williatn Lord ^ tt 
M urray, Lari <»f, 320 ’ 

NDri.rs. 210; ceded to I-rance, 26 -’c; 
Navarre, 17, 19 ’ 

Nytlicrlaiuls. ^ .SVc Low Countries 

Nevlile, Sir b.dward, 233 
Xc'wark, j.jh, njH 

Newcastle, 338 

NVwmimacr, monastery at, 170 
Nice, 2io; truce ol, jpq 
Nicl'iola.s, courier, 213, 218 
N'ortnlk, Thomas Hinvard, 2nd Duke 
or i isiiri oi Surrey), 20-r 
Korfolk, Thomas lloward, 3rd Duke 
ol tb.arl^ ol Surrey), 2d6;n, 

272-3* 

sem In Kaihariiic, V27; ami PiWhn’ 
a;;r ol tJraar, i.,,-;, 150, 15,,' jry. 

it»7; on Ihiw Council, 152* 
proclaims martial law, 168; remains 
m Nhirth, 171, 17.5; recalled to 

London, 17S; hrinos in Hill of Six 
Articles, 251; lays waste the Border, 
2(>fi; Albany Hees frtim, 268; treats 
with Scot.s, 2()(j: marches across 
Horday 303; at Pniulou-nc, 568, 377; 
af Calais conference, 381; urges 
j[K*ace, 395, 402; charges against, 422- 
423 

letters to, 147, 15S, 168, 171, 266, 
268,377,380 

North, Council of the, 175, 178, 341 
Nottingham, King’s forces at, X45; 

^ .h.u'tilicaiton of river passages at, 148 
Noyon, 'Preaty of, 26 

OitKVEY, Bishop of, 3^r 
Orleans, Duke of, overtures of mar¬ 
riage witli Mary, 357, 360; overtures 
of marriage with Princess of Spain, 

Orvieii), 59, 64 
Oxford, Ihirl of, 152 

Pack, RrraiAiUA on Henry’s claim to 
L'rcnch crown, 30-1 
Paget, Sir William, 306;/.; and plan 
10 murder Beton, 349-50; at Calais 
conference, 379, 381, 384-5; and 
German ambassadors, 395 
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letters to, 306, 356, 360, 387, 396, 
400, 403, 406, 410, 412, 413 
Papal election, Henry’s instructions 
regarding, 95-103 

Paris, Henry plans meeting with 
Charles in, 36; Charles marches on, 
372; Henry unable to march on, 375- 
376,393 

Parliament, summoning of, 110-12; 
anti-clerical feeling in, 112-14; Act 
of, prohibiting payment of Annates, 
114; Act of Appeals of, 119; and 
settlement of succession, 123, 424; 
abolishes power of the Pope, 123; 
passes Act of Supremacy, 125; Act 
of Uses of, 142^2.; Northern, rebels 
ask for, 158-9, 161-3, 167; legislates 
for religious uniformity, 251; Henry 
and, 418; last speech to, 418 
Parr, Katharine, Queen, letter to, 365 
Parr, Lord (Earl of Essex and Lord 
Warden of the Marches), 329; and 
invasion of Scotland, 338, 341, 343; 
and murder of Beton, 349 
Paul III, Pope, sends Pole to England, 
176, 178; mediates between Empire 
and France, 199; prepares Bull of 
Deposition, 210, 233; seeks to incite 
Europe against England, 210, 227, 
229, 284, 387; and Camerino, 220-x, 
234; ally of Francis, 354; and confer¬ 
ence at Calais, 383-4 
Paulet, Sir William (Lord St. John), 

^ ^52, 349 
Pavia, Battle of, 31 
Penance, in Ten Articles, 242-3 
Philip, King of Castile, 7, 205; death 
of, 4 

letter to, 7 
Pickering, Dr., 170 
Piedmont, 210 

Pilgrimage of Grace, 139, 145 et seqr, 
Henry’s instructions as to suppression 
of, 146-9, 158-67; rebels’ petition to 
Henry, 150; demands of, 157-8; sup¬ 
pression of, 167; unaided by foreign 
Catholics, 176, 178 

Pole, Henry, Lord Montague, con¬ 
spiracy of, 224, 233; Royal descent 
of, 232 

Pole, Margaret, Countess of Salisbury 
232-3 

Pole, Reginald, prevented from reach¬ 
ing England, 176-7; turned from 
Flanders and France, 178, 224; sent 
to Charles V, 210, 223, 227-8, 231-2; 
Henry on ingratitude and treacherf 
of, 223-4, 226; fate of family of, 224- 
225, 2 qp.-y, Liber de Unitate 233 


Pole, Sir Geoffrey, 225, 233 
Pomfret, taken by rebels, 145; rebels 
meet at, 157 
Ponthieu, 375 
Porthyll (Portel), 405 
Priestman, John, 304 
Privy Council, members of, 152 
letter to, 362 

Privy Council at Calais, letters to, ^77 
380 ' 

Purgatory, Henry on, 255-6 

Rasshington Bridge, 146 
Ravenna, Battle of, 16^2. 

Reformation, Henry no supporter of 

Reformation Parliament, 112-14 no 
124,139^ 

Renzio, Seignior, 102 
Rich, Sir Richard, 3^1? unpopularity 
of, 158 ^ 

Richmond, Duke of, Henry’s iiiegiti- 
rnate son, 44-5, 195; suggested mar¬ 
riage of, with Princess Mary, 135 
Rochford, George Boleyn, Viscount 
See Boleyn, George 
Rochford, Thomas Boleyn, Viscount 
See Boleyn, Sir Thomas 
Rome, captured by Imperial forces 47 
59 ^ 

Rouen, slandering friar in ->21 
Russell, Sir John, 161, 16:?, 340 
letter to, 165 
Rutland, Earl of, 145 


Sacrament of Altar, Ten Articles on, 
239 : 40 ; Henry on, 246; Act of Six 
Articles on, 252-3 
Sacramentaries, 244-6 
Sadler, Ralph, 288«.; on Henry’s 
methods with letters, 201; Henry 
fears for safety of, 336-7, 343 ; and 
offer to kill Beton, 349 
letters and instructions to, 288, 314 
319. 328, 331 

St. Agatha monastery, 170 
St. Andrews, 346; murder of Beton in, 
350; siege of murderers in, qqo-i 
St. Clair, Oliver, 312 
St. Dizicr, siege of, 364 
St. John, Lord, d-ee Paulet, Sir William 
St. Martin, Sieur de, 364, 368 
St. Quattuor, Cardinal, 60 
Salisbury, Countess of. See Pole 
Margaret ^ 

Salviati, Secretary to the Pope, 48, 86 
Sampson, Richard, Bishop of Chiches¬ 
ter, 152 
letter to, 28«. 
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Savoy, 

Duke of, 371 
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, Duke of, 355 
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2S8; Albany the Recent of, 2(^1; at 
war with Knp^land, 205, 

.=?4^”9; I')ro»I’:nglish party in, 270, 
Otiincil of h'ipjii 
in, 27^^; conclinies live years’ peace 
W'itl}. hai^Iand, 27^; ‘ the true bridle 
of h'.ngland,’ 2K]; Henry claims 
.suzerainty over, 287, _^oo-*;; I lent v 
<lechirc.s war on, 2^}^, .p^r; chaiy^c of 
policy towards, 30^, .pp,; !^^ylish 
herald nuirdcrcd in, ^o.pd, *^oS; 
negotiates peace with I lenry, 
lio.stilc to i'in^’jand, .^27, 338• ihiihish 
troops and provisions sent to, '^^,2; 
renews alliance with h'ranc<\ 

346; Henry [)huis invasif)n of^ 

343; devastation in, -pifi, .54^; rejects 
peace olTers, 3.pj; Protcstaniisni in, 
350; cfjrnprchen.sion of, in peace 
treaty with h'rance, 350, ■^98-400, 

402, 409, 416-17; character of nobles 
of, 352; comprehended in h'rcnch 
peace terms, 375, ^y() 

Scottish arnbassadcjrs, letter to, 294 
Scottish Council, letters to, 30H, 331 
Scf>ttish Parlianieni, authorizes lisc of 
Knstlish Ihhlc, 314, 319 
Seditious Books, King’s Proclamation 
for bringing in, 244 
Seymour, Falward, h'.arl of Hertford. 
$o(m.\ Henry’s orders to, 346; first 
Scottish expedition of, 346-7; second 
Scottish expedition to, 349, 391; at 
Calais conference, 379; sent to Em¬ 
peror, 380-r, 386 
letter to, 403 * 

Seymour, Janc‘ Queen, birth of son of, 
171-2, 179; death of, 180 
Shoreham, I'rench ofi”, 390 
Shrewsbury, Earl of, and Pilgrimage 
of Grace, 343-6, 148, 150, 158-9, 163 
Simonetta, Cardinal, 166/3. 

Junkies, Act of, 251, 353; King’s 
Draft of, 252; a popular measure, 

254 


king henry vm 

303; prisoners 

taken at, 3x3-13 

Somerset Herald, murder of, 304-6, 

Somerville, Lord, 331; pledged to sup¬ 
port Henry, 312 ^ 

Southwell, Sir Richard, 310-11 
letter to, ^rr 

Spain, in alliance with England 3 jc- 

pi”li.sl. force in, 16 - 17 ; Amb^sa’dors 
liom, treat of mairimonial alliances 
t.ja-o; treatment of English sailors 

up 23?) 

SiHirs, Hattie of the, 17, 23, 23 
Stamford, 140 
Slewaiai, Mr., 165 

Stewart, Henry. See Methuen, Lord 
Sttrlmg, Margaret Tudor besieged in, 
263; Mary (JHieen of Scots removed 
Jo, 3.17; Arran urged to take, 329, 
.HPd 

Strung wavs, Thomas, 173 
Sturmiu.'p sent to urge peace, 395-6; in 
pay (d l'ranc(\ 

‘^Snlnnission of the Cdcrgy,’ 118, 2^6 
Subsidy on incomes, 1^9140 ’ 

Succession, Qatli to the, 238 
Suffolk, diaries Brandon, Duke of, 47, 
itxg 328, 3.19; .sent to Katharine’ 
127; and Lincolnshire rising, 140; 
and Pilgrimage of Grace, 145, 163; 
on Privy (kmncil, 152; on the 
Border, 309, ordered to send 

troops into Scotland, 338-9, 341, 343; 
at (.aiais conference, 381 
letters to, 149, 337, 377, 380 
Supremacy, Act of, 125, 236 
Surrey, uVnry Howard, Earl of, son of 
3rd Duke of Ktirfolk, at Boulogne, 
.102-3; charges against, 422-3; cxccu- 
tirm of, 423 

Surrey, Earl of. See Norfolk, Duke of 
Sussex, Earl of, 132 
‘ Sweating sickness,’ outbreak of, 68- 
^ 70, 72-3 

Sweden, P'rcnch alliance with, 355 

Tantallon, 330, 343 
Tarbes, Bishofi of, 46-7, 191 
Tate, Richard, 231 

Ten Articles defining the faith of the 
Cduirch of Efigland, 238-43 
Teviotdalc, 346 

Therouanne ('Purwin, Tyrwan), 17, 20- 

21, 405 

Thirlby, Bishop of Westminster, on 
death of Beton, 350 
letters to, 377, 391 
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Tittenhanger, 71 

Tortona, Gambara, Bishop Elect of, 62 
Tournay, 405; siege of, 17, 21-2; France 
buys back, 26 
Tourneham, 359 
Tournon, Cardinal of, 360 
Towneley, Mr., 170 
Treasons, Act of, 238 
Treport, 390 

Tuke, Bryan, letter of, 73 
Tunstall, Cuthbert, Bishop of Durham, 
34 ^j 3435 ^™b^ssador to the Emperor, 
31; sent to Katharine, 127; President 
of Council of North, 178; and Act 
of Six Articles, 251; argues on 
auricular confession, 256; treats with 
Scots, 299 
letters to, 31, 256 
Turenne, Viscount of, 102 
Turks, 27; Venice the bulwark against, 
15; encroachment of, 33, 369; Henry 
promises aid against, 188, 191; 

Charles plans expedition against, 203; 
France the ally of, 354; successes of, 
354; France detached from, 373, 377, 


Uniformity in Religion, King’s Pro¬ 
clamation for, 248-51 
Urbino, Duke of, 220-2, 234 
Uses, Act of, 142Z2. 

Valois dynasty, 26 
Vannes, Sir Peter, 91 
instructions to, 88, 105 
Vaughan, Stephen, letter to, 211 
Vaulx, M. de, loi 

Venice, Henry protests against despoil¬ 
ing of, 14-15; in ‘Holy League ’, 
15; ally of Francis, 354 
Vervins, Seigneur de, 364 

Wallop, Sir John, 362 
Waltham, 68 

Warham, William, Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, 8 
Wark, 268, 339 
Warner, Robert, 365 
Waters, Edward, 160 
Welsh, Walter, 71, 74 


Westmorland, rising in, 168-70 
Wharton, Sir Thomas, 310, 332; at 
Solway Moss, 303 
letter to, 347 

Wight, Isle of, French pirates arrested 
in, 360-1; French troops landed on, 

390-1 

Williams, Sir John, 363 
Wilton Priory, appaintoient of Abbess 
for, 74-9 

Wingfeld, Sir Robert, ambassador to 
die Emperor, detter to, 31 
Wishart, George, 350 
Wolsey, ThomaE^ Cardinal, 25; Henry’s 
regard for, 28:, 71, 83; papal ambi¬ 
tion of, 29, '31, 39, 96-103; on 
validity of first marriage, 46, 63; 
and Henry’s divorce, 47, 64, 408, 
134; plans French marriage, 47; 
seeks to obtain ‘ decretal commis¬ 
sion ’, 60; on Anne Boleyn, 63; and 
Abbess of Wilton Priory, 74-9; raises 
funds for Oxford college, 77-9; 
blamed for delay of divorce, 94; 
downfall of, iio-ii; death of, 112; 
letter of, to Surrey, 268; letter of, 
to Margaret Tudor, 273 
letters to, 23, 28, 43, 48, 71, 73, 76, 
78,81,83 

Wotton, Dr. Nicholas, 393, 416 
letters to, 368, 371, 373, 403 
Wriothesley, Thomas, 349; on threat 
of war, 227 
letter to, 211 

Wyatt, Sir Thomas, Cromwell writes 
to, 191; and matrimonial negotiations 
with Emperor, 199; deferred return 
of, 222, 225; recall of, 231, 234 
letters and instructions to, 181, 185, 
187, 189, 192, 197, 218, 223, 227 

York, taken by rebels, 145; Henry 
defers visiting, 174; Henry arranges 
to rneet James at, 292-4, 297, 300; 
English army at, 299 
York, Archbishop of, and payment of 
Annates, 116; sent to Katharine, 127; 
and Pilgrimage of Grace, 155 
Yorkshire, dissolution of monasteries 
in, 139; rising in, see Pilgrimage of 
Grace 
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